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The  miles  of  fresh-plowed  soil, 

Heavy  and  black,  full  of  strength  and  harshness; 
The  growing  wheat,  the  growing  weeds, 

The  toiling  horses,  the  tired  men; 

•  «•••••• 

Against  all  this,  Youth, 

Flaming  like  the  wild  roses, 

Singing  like  the  larks  over  the  plowed  fields, 
Flashing  like  a  star  out  of  the  twilight.  .  .  . 

Prairie  Spring 


THE  GREAT  GIFT 


Monica  J.  Cotter,  y49 

ONE  day  in  1875  a  little  girl  of  eight  arrived 
with  her  family  at  Red  Cloud,  Nebraska.  She  was  a  healthy, 
sturdy  child,  with  reddish-brown  hair  and  blue  eyes.  She 
must  have  been  very  tired  after  the  wearisome  trip  across 
the  country  from  her  old  home  in  Winchester,  Virginia.  An 
eight-year- old  is  full  of  wonder,  and  this  little  girl  surely 
must  have  wondered  at  the  strange  new  country:  the  ever- 
changing  cloud  formations;  the  magnificent  sweep  of  the 
prairies;  the  immigrants,  for  whom  life  was  a  constant 
struggle  to  conquer  the  soil  and  to  master  a  strange  tongue. 
She  could  not  have  known  what  an  important  role  this 
country  and  its  people  were  to  play  in  her  life;  could  not 
have  known  that  one  day  she  would  immortalize  both  the 
country  and  the  immigrants  in  her  writing.  She  could 
hardly  have  foreseen  that  in  the  years  ahead  she  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  Prix  Femina  Americaine  and  be  given  degrees 
from  five  American  universities.  No,  she  was  just  a  child — 
a  child  in  a  new  land.  And  her  name  was  Willa  Cather. 

Long  before  she  died  in  April,  1947,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
one,  Willa  Cather ’s  place  in  American  life  of  Letters  was 
established.  The  recent  publication  of  her  last  three  short 
stories  under  the  title  of  The  Old  Beauty  and  Others  is  like 
an  afterthought  or  a  last  word.  There  is  a  certain  sadness 
in  knowing  that  there  is  no  hope  of  another  Father  Vaillant, 
whose  motto  was  "rest  in  action’’  and  for  whom  it  was 
nothing  to  conduct  a  novena  service  on  Christmas  Eve, 
say  the  midnight  Mass,  and  then  hurry  home  to  the  little 
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adobe  rectory  to  cook  the  Christmas  dinner  in  true  French 
fashion;  no  hope  of  another  Bishop  Latour,  intelligent, 
handsome,  calm,  dignified — courteous  to  man  and  beast 
alike — who  won  the  respect  of  the  Mexicans  and  the  Indians 
by  his  natural  reserve  and  won  their  love  by  his  kindness; 
no  chance  of  another  neighbor  Rosicky,  who  knew  that 
a  man  can’t  enjoy  his  life  and  put  it  in  the  bank  too,  who 
did  not  mind  so  much  the  thoughts  of  his  coming  death 
because  the  graveyard  was  near  his  farm,  and  "in  summer 
the  mowing-machine  rattled  right  up  to  the  wire  fence”; 
no  chance  of  another  Alexandra  Bergson,  the  spirit  of  the 
prairie,  who  loved  "the  rough  land,  the  smiling  sky,  the 
curly  grass  white  in  the  hot  sunlight.” 

There  is  a  charm  about  Willa  Cather  which  is  peculiar 
to  herself.  There  is  a  tone  about  her  work  which  lingers 
in  the  memory  and  which  one  can  experience  in  the  mind 
again  and  again,  just  as  one  can  experience  in  memory  an 
old  refrain  or  a  haunting  fragrance.  One  could  not  for¬ 
get  the  description  of  the  first  day  of  June  given  in  Shadows 
on  the  Rock.  June  was  quite  different  from  March  when 
"the  only  colors  in  the  world  were  black  and  white  and 
grey, — bewildering  variations  of  clouded  white  and  grey.” 
But  now  it  was  June.  "Before  dawn  a  wild  calling  and 
twittering  of  birds  in  the  bushes  .  .  .  announced  clear 
weather.  When  the  sun  came  up  over  the  lie  d’Orleans, 
the  rock  of  Kebec  stood  gleaming  above  the  river  like  an 
altar  with  many  candles,  or  like  a  holy  city  in  an  old  legend, 
shriven,  sinless,  washed  in  gold.” 

Like  Hopkins,  Willa  Cather  knew  "there  lives  the  dear¬ 
est  freshness  deep  down  things.”  She  did  not  dwell  upon 
the  sordid  things  in  life:  she  wrote  about  the  beautiful. 
She  saw  life  as  she  did  the  Nebraska  country — as  a  whole. 
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She  saw  the  beauty  of  the  whole  irrespective  of  the  small 
blemishes,  such  as  the  draughts  and  hail  storms  of  the  West 
and  the  sins  and  failings  of  men.  She  was  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony  with  her  characters  and  the  background  against 
which  she  set  them.  Her  writing  is  like  the  country  that 
she  describes  in  O  Pioneers!  "frank  and  joyous  and  young 
.  .  .  giving  itself  to  the  moods  of  the  season  and  holding 
nothing  back.” 

Sympathy  was  not  an  unconscious  device  on  Willa 
Cather ’s  part.  She  knew  that  a  writer  must  be  sympathetic 
if  a  work  is  to  be  really  fine.  In  Not  Under  Forty  she  says 
that  no  matter  how  talented  a  writer  is,  no  matter  how  he 
improves  his  subject  matter,  if  he  does  not  give  himself 
entirely  to  his  material,  he  produces  only  a  brilliant  sham. 
"And  this  gift  of  sympathy  is  his  great  gift;  is  the  fine 
thing  in  him  that  alone  can  make  his  work  fine.” 

Willa  Cather  had  the  "great  gift” — the  gift  of  sympathy. 
She  had  it  even  as  a  little  girl  when  she  first  moved  to  the 
ranch  near  Red  Cloud.  It  was  something  within  her  soul 
which  the  new  country  and  the  hard-working  people 
helped  to  develop  and  bring  to  fruition. 

It  is  a  normal  thing  for  children  to  wish  at  some  dark 
moment  when  the  battle  of  education  becomes  hopeless 
that  the  school  house  would  burn  down  so  that  all  their 
difficulties  would  be  solved.  Willa  Cather  never  had  occas¬ 
ion  to  make  such  a  wish,  because,  to  begin  with,  there  was 
no  school  for  her  to  attend.  But  her  education  was  not 
neglected  by  any  means.  Her  two  grandmothers  taught 
her  Latin  and  the  English  classics.  Even  then,  the  child 
had  a  great  deal  of  time  on  her  hands.  She  soon  became  a 
rollicking  tomboy,  spending  her  summers  and  winters 
out  of  doors  riding  about  the  Scandinavian  and  Bohemian 
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settlements  on  her  pony.  In  these  early  years  she  lived  in 
close  communion  with  the  earth  and  the  sky.  On  her 
jaunts  about  the  settlements  she  must  have  opened  her 
soul  to  the  prairies,  absorbed  their  beauty  and  strength,  and 
stored  them  in  her  memory.  Perhaps  she  was  thinking  of 
these  happy  days  when  she  wrote  The  Best  Years ,  one  of 
her  last  short  stories.  Miss  Evangeline  Knightly,  a  young 
school  superintendent  in  Nebraska,  travels  about  on  her 
old  mare  inspecting  the  country  schools.  She  is  a  reminder 
of  the  child  who  toured  the  immigrant  settlements  years 
before: 

She  loved  the  beautiful  autumn  country:  loved  to  look  at  it,  to 
breathe  it.  She  relished  the  morning;  the  great  blue  of  the  sky,  smiling, 
cloudless, — and  the  land  that  lay  level  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 
The  horizon  was  like  a  perfect  circle,  a  great  embrace,  and  within  it 
lay  the  cornfields,  still  green,  and  the  yellow  wheat  stubble,  miles  and 
miles  of  it,  and  the  pasture  lands  where  the  white-faced  cattle  led 
lives  of  utter  content.  All  their  movements  were  deliberate  and 
dignified.  They  grazed  through  all  the  morning;  approached  their 
metal  water  tank  and  drank.  If  the  windmill  had  run  too  long  and 
the  tank  had  overflowed,  the  cattle  trampled  the  overflow  into  deep 
mud  and  cooled  their  feet.  Then  they  drifted  off  to  graze  again.  .  .  . 
Grazing  was  not  merely  eating,  it  was  also  a  pastime,  a  form  of  re¬ 
flection,  perhaps  meditation. 

That  is  the  way  Willa  Cather  saw  things. 

The  first  two  years  on  the  ranch  were  most  important  to 
her  as  a  writer.  It  was  during  these  years  that  her  lasting 
impressions  of  the  country  and  the  immigrants  were  made. 
"Every  story  I  have  written  since  then,’5  she  tells  us,  "has 
been  a  recollection  of  some  childhood  experience,  or  some¬ 
thing  that  touched  me  while  a  youngster.  You  must  know 
a  subject  as  a  child  before  you  ever  had  any  idea  of  writ¬ 
ing,  to  instill  into  it  the  true  feeling.” 
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The  more  Willa  Cather  saw  of  the  immigrants,  the  more 
fond  she  became  of  them.  Her  heart  went  out  especially 
to  the  old  immigrant  women,  perhaps  because  they  found 
it  so  difficult  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  country. 
They  were  too  old  to  take  on  new  ways — too  old  to  ex¬ 
change  the  old  world  for  the  new.  For  them,  this  flat, 
endless,  expressionless  country  could  never  take  the  place 
of  the  little  towns  or  crowded  cities  of  Sweden  or  Norway 
or  Bohemia.  The  young  and  the  strong  among  them  for 
whom  it  was  easy  to  forget  the  past  and  adopt  the  new, 
who  were  wooed  and  easily  won  by  the  great,  new  land, 
could  not  understand  them.  They  could  not  understand 
why  they  should  always  be  homesick;  why  they  should 
spend  their  days  living  in  their  memories.  Because  of  the 
lack  of  sympathy  from  their  own  people,  these  old  women 
became  reticent  and  were  reluctant  to  speak  of  the  old 
country  for  fear  of  being  misunderstood  or  even  scolded 
for  living  in  the  past. 

The  little  girl  who  came  to  the  settlements  every  day  to 
play  with  the  immigrant  children  became  interested  in 
the  old  women.  She  felt  that  they  were  unappreciated, 
and  she  "wanted  to  explain  them  to  their  neighbors”.  It 
could  not  have  been  easy  to  win  their  confidence,  for  they 
had  become  accustomed  to  silence.  They  found  in  this 
young  girl,  however,  a  sympathetic  listener.  They  knew  that 
she  loved  the  land  as  they  could  never  love  it,  but  they  felt 
that  she  understood  why  it  had  to  be  so.  It  probably  seemed 
ironical  to  them  that  the  one  who  understood  them  best 
was  not  one  of  their  own,  but  a  stranger.  Willa  Cather 
must  have  left  her  play  many  times  to  hear  one  of  the  old 
women,  busy  churning  butter  or  shelling  peas,  tell  long 
tales  of  her  homeland.  One  of  these  old  women  was  un- 
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doubtedly  the  model  for  Mrs.  Lee,  who  never  quite  for¬ 
gave  her  husband  for  "bringing  her  to  the  end  of  the  world”. 

Willa  Cather  admired  the  immigrants  most  of  all  for 
their  determined  perseverance.  They  had  a  basic  love  of 
the  land  which  she  understood.  It  was  not  an  avaricious 

love,  but  a  love  that  sprang  out  of  the  land  itself.  These 

people  were  the  happiest  in  the  years  when  the  going  was 
hardest.  For  the  most  part,  the  immigrants  were  not  used 
to  farming.  They  had  been  handworkers  at  home — tailors, 
locksmiths,  joiners,  cigar  makers.  They  found  that  the  land 
was  "like  a  horse  which  no  one  knows  how  to  break  to 
harness,  that  runs  wild  and  kicks  things  to  pieces.” 

Alexandra  Bergson  had  the  spirit  of  the  true  pioneer 
immigrant.  She  struggled  with  and  mastered  the  land,  not 
only  because  it  was  her  father’s  dying  wish  that  the  family 
keep  the  land  which  he  had  worked  so  hard  to  buy,  but 

also  because  she  had  a  sheer  love  of  it  and  a  deep-seated 

faith  in  it.  During  the  lean  years  when  her  brothers  tried 
to  persuade  her  to  sell  the  land,  as  all  the  neighbors  were 
doing,  Alexandra  stood  firm  and  refused.  The  land  meant 
too  much  to  her: 

For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  since  that  land  emerged  from  the  waters 
of  geologic  ages,  a  human  face  was  set  toward  it  with  love  and  yearn¬ 
ing.  It  seemed  beautiful  to  her,  rich  and  strong  and  glorious.  Her 
eyes  drank  in  the  breadth  of  it,  until  her  tears  blinded  her.  Then  the 
Genius  of  the  Divide,  the  great,  free  spirit  which  breathes  across  it, 
must  have  bent  lower  than  it  ever  bent  to  a  human  will  before.  The 
history  of  every  country  begins  in  the  heart  of  a  man  or  a  woman. 

To  Willa  Cather  the  people  seemed  to  take  on  the  very 
qualities  of  the  country — they  were  so  open,  so  frank,  so 
greathearted.  Neighbour  Rosicky  was  like  that:  a  man  who 
"had  a  special  gift  for  loving  people,  something  that  was 
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like  an  ear  for  music  or  an  eye  for  color.  It  was  quiet, 
unobtrusive,  it  was  merely  there.”  And  so  it  was  with 
Alexandra.  It  was  in  the  soil  that  she  could  best  express 
herself,  and  the  material  wealth  which  she  acquired  through 
the  land  could  not  begin  to  compare  with  the  riches  of  the 
spirit  which  she  gained.  Alexandra’s  heart  was  open  to  all: 
to  Emil,  who,  as  a  little  boy,  had  cried  over  his  kitten 
marooned  on  a  telephone  pole.  "My  kitten,  oh,  my  kitten!” 
he  had  whimpered,  "her  will  fweeze!”;  to  Oscar,  whom 
the  neighbors  wanted  to  "put  away”;  to  old  Mrs.  Lee, 
whose  daughter  would  not  tolerate  her  old  ways  and  ideas. 

There  must  be  something  about  living  close  to  the  soil 
that  opens  up  the  heart;  perhaps  it  is  because  one  sees  so 
clearly  the  mystery  of  life  and  death  in  the  endless  wonder 
of  growing  things.  So  Willa  Cather  must  have  reflected 
when  she  wrote  of  the  coming  of  winter  and  of  spring: 

Winter  .  .  .  the  season  in  which  Nature  recuperates,  in  which 
she  sinks  to  sleep  between  the  fruitfulness  of  autumn  and  the  passion 
of  spring.  .  .  .  The  ground  is  frozen  so  hard  that  it  bruises  the  foot 
to  walk  in  the  roads  or  in  the  ploughed  fields.  It  is  like  an  iron  country, 
and  the  spirit  is  oppressed  by  its  vigour  and  melancholy.  One  could 
easily  believe  that  in  that  dead  landscape  the  germs  of  life  and  fruit¬ 
fulness  were  extinct  forever. 

But  then  comes  spring: 

There  are  few  scenes  more  gratifying  than  a  spring  ploughing  in 
that  country,  where  the  furrows  of  a  single  field  often  lie  a  mile  in 
length,  and  the  brown  earth,  with  such  a  strong,  clean  smell,  and 
such  a  power  of  growth  and  fertility  in  it,  yields  itself  eagerly  to  the 
plough;  rolls  away  from  the  shear,  not  even  dimming  the  brightness 
of  the  metal,  with  a  soft,  deep  sigh  of  happiness. 

The  Old  Beauty  and  Others  marks  the  last  of  the  works 
of  a  great  American  writer.  There  will  not  be  another 
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book  by  Willa  Cather,  but  she  will  live  again  in  the  minds 
and  the  hearts  of  those  who  read  what  she  has  written. 
The  old  charm  is  still  there:  it  will  always  be  there 
because  Willa  Cather  possessed  the  "great  gift”.  Fortunate 
country,  that  receives  hearts  like  Willa  Cather’s  into  its 
bosom,  "to  give  them  out  again  in  the  yellow  wheat,  in  the 
rustling  corn,  in  the  shining  eyes  of  youth.” 


DAWN 


Miriam  R.  Hingston,  ’50 

A  bird  picks  up  the  overture 
Bugling  its  melody  sudden,  clear 
Through  the  dusky  theatre  hushed  and  still, 
And  the  world  leans  forward  and  wills  to  hear, 
As  footlights  glow  on  an  eastern  hill. 


The  houselights  pale,  and  the  waiting  wind 
Draws  back  the  tall  grey  curtain  of  night, 
Like  the  swift,  tense  turning  of  a  page, 

— A  rush  of  music,  a  flood  of  light — 

And  the  dazzling  actor  bursts  on  the  stage. 
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DENNY’S  DEMISE 

Barbara  E .  Healy,  ’50 

THE  room  was  quiet  except  for  the  rhythmic 
thump  of  the  two  rocking  chairs  and  the  steady  hiss  of 
Mr.  Murphy’s  whisper  as  he  read  to  himself.  He  looked  like 
an  old  monk  bent  over  his  prayers,  with  the  lamplight  re¬ 
flecting  on  his  bald  head  and  fringe  of  white  hair.  His 
elbows  were  showing  through  the  sleeves  of  a  black  woolen 
sweater,  and  his  red  felt  slippers  had  bulged  obligingly  to 
ease  his  swollen  feet.  Across  from  him  sat  his  wife,  her  head 
cocked  toward  the  light  like  a  little  bird’s.  It  was  getting 
harder  on  her  eyes  every  time  she  made  another  afghan.  She 
sighed  as  she  thought  to  herself  that  this  might  perhaps  be 
her  last. 

"Paper  says  we  are  going  to  get  seven  or  eight  inches 
more  of  snow  tonight,  Nora,”  said  Peter. 

"My,  my,  that  is  terrible,  terrible.  God  help  all  the  poor 
souls  who  have  to  go  out  in  this  weather.”  And  Nora 
sighed  as  if  she  herself  were  feeling  the  distress. 

"We  have  not  had  such  bad  weather  since  I  stopped  work¬ 
ing  on  the  cars.  Why,  I  remember  the  day  when  .  .  .” 

"Peter,  I  feel  a  draft.  Would  you  mind  putting  the  rug 
up  to  the  crack  in  the  door?”  Nora  was  not  quite  equal 
to  the  effort  of  listening  to  the  time-worn  story  this  evening. 

The  old  man  gruntingly  obliged  her  and  then  settled  back 
to  finish  his  paper.  Suddenly  his  voice  exploded. 

"Glory  be!  Nora,  do  you  know  who  has  passed  away?” 

The  old  lady  dropped  her  work,  "Who?”  she  questioned 
in  alarm. 
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"My  old  friend,  Denny  O’Sullivan.” 

"May  he  rest  in  peace,”  she  murmured.  "Poor  Denny!” 

"Why,  Denny  was  the  last  of  them.  They  are  all  gone 
now  except  for  me.  It  says  here: 

'O’Sullivan,  in  Balladvale,  January  12,  Dennis  Michael.  Solemn 

Requiem  Mass  in  St.  Mary’s  of  the  Annunciation,  at  9  A.M. 

Relatives  and  friends  invited.’ 

That’s  him,  all  right.  I  just  can’t  believe  it,  I  just  can’t.” 
The  paper  slid  from  Peter’s  hands  and  lay  in  a  heap  at  his 
feet.  His  head  sagged  low  on  his  chest. 

"Was  he  sick  long?”  asked  Nora.  But  Peter’s  thoughts 
were  far,  far  away,  buried  in  the  past. 

"Denny  was  the  same  age  as  I  was,”  he  muttered  to  him¬ 
self.  "Went  to  work  with  me  when  we  were  a  couple  of 
greenhorns,  on  the  cars.  And  now  he  has  died  before  me. 
You  could  not  find  a  better  man  anywhere  than  Denny. 
Didn’t  he  break  a  leg  the  time  he  stayed  on  the  runaway 
car  and  saved  hundreds  of  lives?  I’ll  bet  there  will  be  a 
monster  crowd  at  his  funeral  and  wake.  I  have  got  to  go; 
I  am  the  last  of  his  old  friends.” 

"Nonsense!”  exclaimed  his  wife,  "surely  you  are  not  think¬ 
ing  of  going  to  his  funeral.  Have  some  prayers  said.  That 
is  all  that  will  be  expected  of  you.” 

"What?”  said  Peter,  jerking  himself  up  and  pushing  his 
glasses  down  on  his  nose,  "not  go  to  Denny  O’Sullivan’s 
funeral?  Woman,  do  you  realize  what  this  means  to  me? 
Denny  was  my  best  friend.  If  I  were  in  Denny’s  place, 
which  I  well  might  be,  I  would  want  him  to  come  to  my 
funeral,  and  he  would  too.” 

"Who  will  you  get  to  take  you?”  Nora  was  beginning  to 
be  a  little  impatient. 
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"Who?  Who?  Why,  I  will  get  ...  I  will  get  .  .  .  Katie. 
Katie  will  take  me.  My  own  girl  will  take  me,”  said  Peter, 
rubbing  his  nose  hard. 

"You  mean  to  say  that  she  will  leave  her  eight  children  be¬ 
hind  just  to  drive  you  to  a  funeral  at  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning?  Besides,  how  are  you  going  to  take  a  car  out  in  all 
this  snow?  Answer  me  that,”  said  Nora,  vigorously  wind¬ 
ing  up  a  new  ball  of  yarn.  "And  the  distance!”  she  con¬ 
tinued.  "Do  you  know  where  Balladvale  is?” 

"It  isn’t  far  at  all,  at  all,”  growled  Peter,  as  he  rattled 
the  paper.  "Many  is  the  time  I’ve  been  there  with  poor 
Denny  himself.  May  he  rest  in  peace.” 

Nora  folded  up  her  afghan.  "You  will  never  get  there. 
Go  see  what  is  wrong  with  the  furnace.  This  house  is  as 
cold  as  the  Arctic.” 

"I’m  going  to  Denny’s  funeral,”  shouted  Peter,  "and  no 
one  can  stop  me.” 

He  stamped  down  the  stairs  and  rattled  the  grate  with 
such  fury  that  the  whole  house  shook,  right  up  to  the  attic. 
When  he  emerged  from  the  cellar,  he  beat  clouds  of  dust 
from  his  clothes,  put  out  the  light,  and  silently  went  up 
to  bed. 


"Nora,  Nora,  where’s  my  black  tie?”  called  Peter. 

"Don’t  tell  me  that  you  are  not  ready  for  this  funeral 
yet.  You  have  had  two  days  to  get  ready,”  said  Nora,  puffing 
and  blowing  as  she  came  up  the  stairs.  "Besides,  nobody 
bothers  to  wear  so  much  black  to  a  funeral  nowadays.” 

Peter  put  on  his  black  derby  and  picked  up  his  cane.  "I 
don’t  care  how  people  dress  nowadays,  I  am  going  to  Denny’s 
funeral  as  I  see  fitting.  Is  Katie  here  yet?” 

The  old  lady  stooped  and  breathed  a  peephole  through  the 
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frost.  The  world  outside  looked  like  a  Christmas  card. 
Everything  was  shapeless  beneath  a  crust  of  pale,  blue 
snow.  The  oak  trees  were  twisted  like  pretzels,  and  the 
pine  trees  cracked  against  the  window  pane.  A  black  dot 
came  plowing  through  the  drifts.  Nora  thought  that  she 
saw  it,  then  she  did  not,  as  it  lurched  from  side  to  side. 

"'Katie  is  here,  Peter,5’  she  called. 

But  Peter  had  seen  Katie  and  was  already  half  way  down 
the  walk.  Nora  hurried  after  him  with  a  shawl. 

While  the  motor  was  running,  Katie  ran  around  the  other 
side  of  the  car  and  wrapped  a  shawl  about  her  father’s 
knees.  She  pulled  the  high  collar  of  her  frayed  raccoon 
coat  up  tightly  about  her  throat  and  adjusted  the  sedate, 
black  felt  hat  that  she  wore  to  every  funeral.  As  they 
turned  down  the  drive,  Katie  waved  goodby  to  her  mother, 
who  was  watching  from  the  kitchen  window. 

"Which  way  do  we  go  now,  Pa?”  inquired  Katie. 

"You  keep  straight  on  the  road  till  you  come  to  the  boiler 
factory,”  he  directed. 

There  was  glaring  ice  on  the  trolley  tracks,  sparkling  ice 
on  the  wires,  and  glittering  ice  hanging  from  every  house 
they  passed.  Everywhere  was  ice. 

"Know  where  we  are  going  now,  Pa?”  Katie  would  ask 
every  now  and  then. 

"Sure  do,”  he  would  answer  with  assurance.  But  after 
a  while  the  furrow  between  his  eyes  deepened  and  he  looked 
worried. 

"Let’s  ask  somebody,”  suggested  Katie. 

"What  is  that  church  over  there?  Looks  like  a  Catholic 
church  to  me.” 

"Can’t  see  what  it  says,”  said  Katie.  "The  sign  is  covered 
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up  with  ice.  It  says  St.  Mary’s  of  the  something  that  begins 
with  an  A.” 

"That  must  be  it,”  cried  Peter.  "See,  there  is  the  hearse 
and  a  crowd  of  people  going  in.  That’s  the  place  all  right.” 

Katie  watched  her  father  as  he  peered  from  under  his 
derby.  She  pitied  him  because  he  looked  so  bewildered.  He 
saw  no  old  familiar  faces.  Then  she  saw  him  straighten  up 
and  smile.  He  was  thinking  proudly  to  himself  and  to  the 
coffin  up  front.  Here  I  am,  Denny,  and  I  don’t  see  any¬ 
body  that  I  know  here,  except  me  and  you.  I  did  not  forget 
you.  I  came  a  long  way  to  be  here  this  morning  with  you, 
Denny.  It’s  a  fine  big  funeral.  You  can  be  proud  of  yourself. 

Coming  out  of  church,  Katie  kept  her  eyes  on  her  father 
up  ahead,  as  sne  shuffled  out  in  the  crowd.  Behind  her,  two 
women  were  talking. 

"It  was  as  fine  a  funeral  as  ever  I  saw,”  said  one  woman. 

"It  was  indeed,”  said  the  other,  "and  didn’t  Nellie  deserve 
it.  She  was  a  good  soul.” 

Katie  was  shocked.  She  poked  the  lady  next  to  her.  "Isn’t 
this  St.  Mary’s  of  the  Annunciation?” 

"No,  dear,  St.  Mary’s  of  the  Assumption,”  was  the  quiet 
answer. 

Her  father  was  waiting  at  the  car.  His  old  bones  did  not 
feel  the  cold,  his  heart  was  so  warm  with  self-exaltation. 
She  simply  could  not  tell  him. 

"I  wanted  to  be  with  poor  Denny  to  the  end,”  he  declared, 
"and  I  was.” 
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JANUARY  SUNSET 


Mary  Louise  Fitzgerald ,  ’51 


So  white  ...  so  still  .  .  .  the  rumpled  robe 
Of  winter's  sleep — a  flawless  thing, 

A  breathless  thing, 

And  cold — a  silent  muffled  cold 
Of  windlessness  and  crunching  steps 
That  pause  .  .  .  and  cease. 

For  there,  beyond  blue  rims  of  hill 
A  sudden  rose  has  stained  the  grey 
Forgotten  hem  of  sky; 

The  palest  rose,  as  though  in  sleep 
Young  spring  had  turned  to  trace  a  shy 
Caress  across  her  lover’s  cheek. 

And  far  below  a  single  spire 
<  Is  stretched  to  touch 
The  solitary  star. 
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UNFINISHED  VICTORY 


Frances  M.  McCarthy,  ’49 

H  ER  nerves  were  shrieking  defiance.  They 
rebelled  at  her  mind’s  attempt  to  overcome  them.  She  knew 
that  she  could  stand  it  no  longer;  she  would  have  to  scream 
out  at  something  or  someone. 

Something  in  her  mind  stopped  her  from  doing  it.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  the  awful  fear  she  had  of  having  them  know  her 
hatred.  Children  are  quick  to  sense  what  grownups  feel, 
and  those  smugly-wise  faces  in  the  desks  before  her  were 
no  exception. 

The  classroom  was  quiet  with  that  strange  stillness  that 
comes  occasionally  when  children  wait  for  a  tension  to  snap 
and  clear  the  air.  Tiny  funnels  of  chalk  dust  whirled  in  the 
chalk  trays  like  miniature,  white-washed  cones  of  leaves 
caught  in  a  hollow  by  a  stray  wind.  A  crumpled  piece  of 
yellow  paper  drifted  across  the  floor,  propelled  by  a  draft 
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from  an  open  window,  and  finally  plastered  itself  against  a 
metal  leg  of  a  desk. 

A  boy  in  the  middle  row  began  to  tap  his  pencil  softly 
against  the  side  of  his  desk.  She  knew  that  this  would  be 
something  that  would  break  down  her  self-control.  She 
must  be  careful  to  master  her  voice  and  keep  it  in  a  low 
pitch.  Her  voice  always  betrayed  her,  becoming  gratingly 
shrill  when  she  was  aroused.  She  must  watch,  too,  that  she 
did  not  say  too  much.  It  was  difficult  to  manage  the  tirade 
of  words  that  were  always  so  close  to  the  surface  of  her 
mind.  Everything  she  said  or  did  was  carried  home  by  these 
country  children,  trained  in  the  ways  of  gossip  that  was  such 
a  vital  part  of  their  lonesome  lives. 

The  tapping  became  gradually  louder  as  the  boy  began 
to  think  that  he  was  getting  away  with  something. 

"Donald!  Stop  that  tapping  immediately  and  finish  those 
problems/’ 

Her  voice  was  just  right,  not  too  loud  nor  too  shrill.  She 
relaxed  a  little  in  the  creaking  swivel  chair  and  watched  the 
children  in  front  of  her.  They  were  an  odd  group,  not  like 
any  found  in  a  big  city  schoolroom.  These  were  children  of 
the  outdoors;  their  tanned,  open  faces  showed  no  marks  of 
the  wearing  rush  that  was  city  life.  The  eight  grades  of 
grammar  school  were  gathered  in  one  room,  possibly  two 
or  three  children  to  each  grade.  The  contrast  between  the 
smallest,  dark-haired  first  grader  and  the  tall,  overgrown 
Swedish  boy  who  was  the  oldest  in  the  eighth  grade  was 
startling. 

A  large,  grubby  hand  shot  up  from  the  Swedish  boy  in 
the  last  row.  "Miss  Locke,  do  you  want  me  to  erase  the 
board?” 

He’s  getting  restless,  too,  she  thought.  "Yes,  you  may, 
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Harold.  It  is  almost  time  for  you  to  get  your  coats.  The 
first  two  rows  may  go  out  into  the  cloakroom  and  then  form 
in  line  outside.” 

The  sameness  of  routine  dulled  her  nervousness  and  for 
a  few  moments  she  forgot  herself  and  the  worry  that  had 
been  hanging  over  her  ever  since  she  had  mailed  the  letter 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  There  should  be  an  answer 
soon.  It  wasn’t  right  that  they  should  keep  her  waiting. 

As  soon  as  the  children  broke  their  line  to  run  wildly 
down  the  hill  towards  the  village,  Alice  Locke  returned  to 
the  empty  schoolroom.  She  welcomed  a  chance  to  be  alone; 
there  were  so  few  opportunities  for  a  teacher  to  be  alone 
with  her  thoughts. 

Her  soliloquy  would  have  to  wait.  Harold  Hansen  was 
still  wiping  down  the  blackboards  with  the  same  character¬ 
istic,  methodical  thoroughness  that  his  mother  had  brought 
with  her  from  the  old  country.  Alice  sat  down  at  a  desk 
facing  the  blackboard,  waiting  for  the  bits  of  information 
she  knew  would  be  imparted  to  her  by  this  awkward  boy. 

"Ma  says  I  can  go  to  high  school  next  year  if  the  bus 
comes  over  this  far.  There  won’t  be  nobody  but  me  goin’ 
if  the  Cooks  move  to  the  city.  Miz’  Cook  says  she  won’t 
stay  another  winter.  Gee,  it’ll  be  tough  on  the  kids;  they 
like  it  here.” 

The  boy’s  voice  droned  on,  but  he  had  lost  the  attention 
of  his  listener.  She  was  thinking  of  the  statement  the  boy 
had  just  repeated.  She,  too,  wouldn’t  stay  another  winter 
in  this  bleak,  dead  village.  If  only  she  would  get  that  letter 
from  the  State  Board! 

She  was  snapped  back  to  attention  when  the  boy’s  con¬ 
versation  touched  on  something  she  had  suspected. 

He  was  drawling  on,  "Gee,  Ma  says  it  will  be  a  shame  if 
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the  State  don’t  send  you  back  here  next  year.  She  was  tellin’ 
the  postmaster  to  be  sure  and  tell  her  when  you  get  the 
answer  from  that  letter  you  wrote  last  week.” 

"What  letter  do  you  mean,  Harold?”  Her  voice  was  get¬ 
ting  out  of  pitch  again.  Its  shrillness  echoed  in  the  room. 

The  boy  looked  startled,  and  then  embarrassed  under  his 
teacher’s  steady  gaze. 

"Gee,  it  ain’t  nothin’  much.  Ma  said  you  wrote  the  State. 
I  guess  she  saw  it  in  the  box  before  the  R.F.D.  man  picked 
it  up.  Ma  said  I  shouldn’t  say  nothin’  to  nobody,  but  I 
thought  it  would  be  O.K.  to  tell  you.  After  all,  Ma  said  she 
wouldn’t  want  to  lose  a  steady  boarder  like  you.” 

She  must  make  it  seem  unimportant  and  insignificant 
to  the  boy.  Her  mind  was  seething  with  anger  at  these 
people  who  had  no  common  respect  for  the  privacy  of  an 
individual.  She  had  suspected  that  they  knew  she  had  writ¬ 
ten;  they  had  been  too  nice  to  her  in  the  past  few  days.  They 
couldn’t  afford  to  lose  a  teacher  in  this  one-room  school. 
It  was  hard  for  them  to  get  anyone  to  leave  the  comforts 
of  the  city  to  teach  these  back-country  children. 

"Why,  Harold,” — the  friendly  approach  was  right — 
"I  must  have  completely  forgotten  to  tell  your  mother. 
As  long  as  she  knows,  it’s  all  right  isn’t  it?  Now  you  run 
along.  I’ll  finish  the  blackboards.” 

The  boy  laid  the  dust  cloth  on  a  desk  and  picked  up  a 
plaid  hunting  cap  with  an  old  license  pinned  to  the  front 
of  it.  He  hesitated  a  minute  as  if  he  wanted  to  say  some¬ 
thing,  but  the  look  of  dismissal  on  the  teacher’s  face  told 
him  that  there  wasn’t  any  need  for  further  explanation.  He 
shuffled  out  the  door  and  pulled  it  closed  after  him.  The 
warped  door  frame  scraped  across  the  rough  floor  boards. 

Her  thoughts  wandered  over  the  possibilities  of  the  new 
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life  that  would  be  opened  to  her  by  the  coming  of  the  letter. 
She  would  get  out  of  this  country  way  of  life  she  had 
hated  since  she  was  a  child.  She  thought  of  the  classroom 
she  would  have — large  and  bright,  with  children  all  of  the 
same  age  and  grade. 

She  stood  up  and  turned  the  damper  of  the  huge,  shining, 
pot-bellied  stove  that  dominated  the  room,  its  dusty  chimney 
reaching  out  to  the  wall  like  a  grotesque,  misshapen  arm. 
This  was  something  else  that  would  be  missing  in  the  city. 
There,  she  would  have  regular  heat  and  would  not  have  to 
think  of  keeping  wood  piles  stocked  and  small  boys  paid 
to  tend  the  fire. 

The  sound  of  heavy  footsteps  running  up  the  road 
startled  her.  There  were  very  few  travelers  on  foot  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  The  local  people  were  at  the  early  spring 
planting  from  morning  until  night,  and  the  summer  tourists 
had  not  yet  arrived.  The  footsteps  turned  in  at  the  school- 
yard  and  she  went  to  the  door. 

"Miss  Locke,  Miss  Locke!”  It  was  Harold.  "Ma  says  to 
come  home  quick.  Your  letter  come  by  the  afternoon  mail. 
Ma  has  it  in  the  sitting  room;  she  says  for  you  to  hurry  up 
and  open  it.” 

She  was  tempted  to  run  down  the  hill  with  the  boy  to 
snatch  the  letter  from  the  hands  of  his  mother.  Then  she 
would  be  able  to  read  it  there,  in  front  of  them,  smug  in 
the  knowledge  that  they  couldn’t  change  the  decision  she 
knew  it  would  contain. 

Suddenly  her  hatred  of  the  people  and  their  country 
ways  pulled  her  mind  into  another  channel.  Why  was  it 
that  Harold  had  not  brought  the  letter  to  the  school?  Why 
did  his  mother  keep  it  at  the  house?  Of  course,  that  was  it. 
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She  laughed  shrilly,  and  the  boy  looked  startled.  No  she 
could  make  her  victory  a  complete  one. 

"Harold,  tell  your  mother  I’ll  be  along  in  a  little  while. 
It’s  a  shame  you  rushed  up  here  like  that.  The  letter  isn’t 
that  important,  and  you  have  your  chores  to  do.  Go  ahead; 
don’t  wait  for  me.” 

The  boy  went  away  and  she  sat  down  again  in  one  of 
the  low  desk  chairs.  She  could  visualize  the  impatience 
of  Mrs.  Hansen  and  those  few  friends  who  would  be 
gathered,  just  by  accident  of  course,  in  the  best  front 
parlor,  looking  at  the  unopened  letter.  For  them,  a  crisis 
had  come  into  their  well-ordered  lives.  A  teacher  was  hard 
to  get  in  this  country  village  and  they  knew  it. 

Finally,  Alice  Locke  rose  and  walked  deliberately  out 
on  to  the  wide,  doorstep  which  bore  the  scars  of  many 
forgotten  pen-knives.  She  stood  for  a  moment  and  looked 
at  the  tiny  hamlet  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  It  was 
picturesque  in  its  neat,  almost  gaunt  prettiness.  Just  like 
their  lives,  she  thought,  sharp  and  quiet  on  the  outside  with 
obscure  darkness  within. 

She  started  down  the  black-top  road  that  was  bordered 
with  rich,  green  pastureland.  The  heavy  spring  rains  had 
made  the  grass  thick  and  even,  as  if  it  had  been  cut  that 
way.  Two  tiny  rivulets  of  water  ran  along  the  side  of  the 
road  from  a  spring  further  back  on  the  hill.  At  their 
base,  a  grassy  swamp  was  formed,  making  a  home  for  the 
hundreds  of  tiny  peepers  that  were  just  starting  their  even¬ 
ing  competition.  Their  sound  always  reminded  her  of  her 
own  voice,  high  and  shrill,  with  a  strangely  penetrating 
quality. 

When  she  reached  the  house  where  she  had  stayed  for  the 
last  few  years,  she  paused  on  the  bottom  step.  She  made  a  ' 
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pretense  of  looking  at  the  young  crocus  shoots  that  were 
pushing  up  beside  the  porch.  She  had  to  have  more  time 
to  compose  herself  before  she  faced  those  inside.  Her  pose 
had  to  be  perfected — nonchalant,  but  firm.  Never  let  them 
know  that  the  letter  meant  anything  to  her,  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Mrs.  Hansen  was  waiting  just  inside  the  front  door, 
and,  as  Alice  suspected,  a  few  of  the  neighbor  women  were 
sitting  at  the  kitchen  table  drinking  steaming  coffee  from 
heavy,  porcelain  cups. 

"Here  is  your  letter,  Miz  Locke.  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
goot  news,  ya?”  The  woman’s  eyes  followed  Alice  as  she 
picked  up  the  letter. 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Hansen.  Did  you  see  how  well  the 
flowers  are  coming  out  after  the  rain?” 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  she  turned  and  started 
up  the  rubber- treaded  stairs.  No,  they  were  not  to  know 
what  was  in  that  letter  until  she  told  them.  She  carried 
it  with  her  to  her  room  and  closed  the  door  behind  her.  It 
was  almost  as  if  she  were  a  high-school  girl,  fearful  of 
having  some  one  fathom  her  emotions  as  she  read  a  scrawled 
note  from  her  first,  young  love. 

She  stood  there  triumphantly  in  the  middle  of  her  room, 
the  letter  in  her  hand.  She  had  won  against  these  people 
after  all.  She  slit  the  edge  of  the  envelope  and  unfolded  the 
stiff,  white  stationery  crested  with  the  seal  of  the  State.  She 
began  to  read  the  typewritten  words: 

My  dear  Miss  Locke, 

After  careful  consideration  of  your  letter,  the  State  Board  of 
Education  has  decided  that  you  are  indispensable  in  your  present 
capacity  as  teacher  in  the  North  Village  School.  We  regret  to  inform 
you  that  your  request — . 
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THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS 


Louise  M.  Clasby,  ’50 

TT HE  passing  of  years  is  an  odd  sensation.  Days 
which  we  lived  in  smiles  and  tears  are  fused  in  the  vivid 
recollections  of  "almost  yesterday/’  Yet  even  as  we  think  of 
them,  they  are  wafted  into  the  intangible  sphere  of  long  ago. 
There  is  something  mysterious  about  the  past,  something 
that  makes  it  impossible  to  gauge  our  relation  to  those  days 
and  years  that  are  gone.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the  past  has 
left  the  domain  of  time  and  is  now  in  the  kingdom  of  eter¬ 
nity. 

Time  telescopes  the  disagreeable  and  magnifies  the  pleas¬ 
ant,  losing  all  sense  of  proportion.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the 
old  to  look  back,  to  reach  into  their  youth,  and  to  pluck 
from  it  the  joys  that  they  once  knew  and  now  appreciate. 
Our  grandfathers  remember  the  mountains  of  hardy  food 
that  were  part  of  every  meal,  the  tempting  smell  of  bread 
baking,  the  crackle  of  golden  doughnuts  frying  on  the  big, 
black  stove.  Our  grandmothers  sigh  for  the  days  of  parasols, 
of  sleigh  rides,  and  galloping  horses.  The  charms  of  the  past 
are  shown  to  us  in  the  guise  of  idyllic  picnics,  gay  family 
evenings,  and  quiet,  peaceful  living.  We  listen,  we  sympa¬ 
thize  for  lost  delights,  yet  sometimes  a  vague  doubt  assails 
us.  The  envy  we  might  feel  is  tempered  by  the  suspicion 
that  life  may  not  have  been  as  perfect  as  our  venerable 
elders  would  have  us  believe. 

But  we,  too,  must  grow  old.  Some  day  we  too  will  search 
tenderly  through  the  past  and  will  glow  in  rehearsing  the 
tales  of  what  used  to  be.  Listen  to  our  reflections  as  we  turn 
the  corner  of  the  year  1989. 
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The  kitchen  has  ceased  to  be  the  center  of  activity  at  meal 
times.  Now  a  whole  week’s  menu  can  be  planned,  ordered, 
and  delivered  by  an  odd-looking  device  called  the  Savawom. 
The  liberated  housewife  need  only  put  the  strange  looking 
object  into  her  radar  range,  where  rays  will  not  only  trans¬ 
form  its  contents  into  savory  dishes,  but  serve  them  as  well. 
Breakfast  in  bed  is  as  simple  as  pushing  a  button.  But  where 
is  the  joy  of  watching  the  coffee  "perc”  or  the  mild  excite¬ 
ment  of  counting  the  minutes  while  the  water  sputters  and 
leaps  about  the  boiling  egg? 

Building  was  an  art  in  our  good  old  days.  Day  by  day 
singing  cranes  and  clattering  drills  raised  gaunt  skeletons 
against  the  sky.  Masons  patiently  mortared  brick  on  brick, 
giving  form  to  the  steel  framework.  There  was  something 
skillful  and  artistic  in  the  long  procedure,  as  each  man  used 
his  tools  to  fashion  an  architectural  masterpiece.  Today 
men  are  merely  overseers  of  machines.  They  focus  a  few 
powerful  rays  on  masses  of  plastic,  and  the  whole  wall  of  a 
building  takes  shape  as  they  watch.  The  satisfaction  of  wit¬ 
nessing  a  structure  slowly  emerge  through  their  own  efforts 
is  an  experience  of  the  past.  Every  creative  instinct  of  the 
common  man  finds  itself  thwarted  by  the  precision  and 
exactness  of  science.  Mechanization  is  the  boast  of  every 
industry.  No  longer  do  we  see  the  expert  watchmaker  adjust 
the  black  tube  of  his  magnifying  glass  and  bend  over  the 
intricate  wheels  of  the  timepiece.  Instead,  whirring,  com¬ 
plex  machines  have  usurped  his  position,  destroying  every 
semblance  of  individual  accomplishment. 

Man  does  not  work  with  machines;  he  works  for  them. 
The  days  of  traveling  leisurely  are  gone  forever.  Zooming 
expresses  and  odd  tear-drop  shaped  cars  have  relegated  the 
trolley  to  oblivion.  In  the  feverish  speed  of  lightning-fast 
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tubes,  the  people  today  must  miss  the  erratic  activity  of 
subways  and  busses.  There  was  a  sociability  in  the  buzz  of 
conversation  and  in  the  mingling  of  shoppers,  and  workers, 
and  students.  Train  riding  when  we  were  young  was  an  ad-  , 
venture.  How  exhilarating  it  was  to  sit  watching  the  shift-  , 
ing  scenes  of  mountain,  lake,  and  farm  country;  straining 
to  see  the  puffing  engine  as  the  coaches  rounded  a  sharp 
curve;  enjoying  the  dizzy  eminence  on  the  high  bridge  that 
spanned  the  broad  expanse  of  river  or  bay.  Speed,  the  god 
of  the  day,  has  placed  a  premium  on  time,  but  it  has  reck¬ 
lessly  auctioned  off  the  little  pleasures  that  give  savor  to  t 
life,  pauperizing  existence.  It  is  a  marvelous  feat  of  aeronau-  « 
tics  to  circle  the  globe  in  twenty-four  hours  by  suspending  j 
the  gyrocopter  in  mid-air,  while  the  earth  revolves  about  it.  < 
But  how  absorbing  is  the  scenery  at  five  miles  up  in  the  ; 
stratosphere? 

The  dome-shaped  theaters  are  extraordinary  creations  of 
a  fertile  mind.  Finding  yourself  in  the  center  of  a  teeming 
crowd  at  Times  Square,  or  facing  the  savage  attack  of  hoot¬ 
ing  Indians  compacts  into  one  lifetime  the  experiences  of  a 
thousand  lives.  One  can  live  so  many  episodes  of  history 
and  in  so  many  phases  of  society  that  there  is  almost  a 
universality  in  man.  How  old-fashioned  merely  to  sit  and 
follow  the  story  unfolding  on  a  screen  in  front  of  you. 
But  there  was  always  a  certain  consolation  in  the  knowledge 
that  balconies  and  elaborate  decorations  could  be  examined 
if  the  plot  became  tiresome. 

As  long  as  men  continue  to  grow  up  and  grow  old,  as  long 
as  the  passing  of  years  replaces  old  ideas  with  new  ones,  there 
will  be  reminiscences.  To  explain  them  is  to  explain  human 
nature,  to  sift  the  thousand  external  probable  causes  until 
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the  one  basic  interpretation  remains.  It  may  be  that  man 
delights  in  retrospection  because  wise  Time  lets  only  the 
happy  memories  shine  through  the  veil  of  years.  Incon¬ 
veniences  are  forgotten,  and  unhappiness,  painfully  acute  in 
actuality,  is  so  shadowed  that  man  smiles  a  little  as  he  recalls 
his  own  violence  of  emotion.  He  acknowledges  and  accepts 
the  apparent  good  of  invention,  but  in  the  depths  of  his 
reasoning  mind  he  makes  a  comparison.  The  new  is  weighed 
and  found  wanting.  With  the  wisdom  of  age,  man,  subtly 
or  even  unwittingly,  raises  his  objection  to  the  theory  that 
all  change  is  progress.  Perhaps  man’s  longing  for  the  past 
is  another  link  in  the  chain  of  his  longing  for  what  is  not. 
In  his  misdirected  search  for  the  unpossessed,  he  binds  him¬ 
self  so  thoroughly  that  he  fails  to  perceive  the  real  object 
of  his  quest. 


MADONNA  LILY 

Monica  /.  Cotter ,  9 49 

Silver  cup  of  the  bliss  of  years 
Where  the  senses  drink  till  the  being  fades; 
Moon-spilled  bed  of  a  thousand  tears 
Where  memories  like  white-robed  maids 
Awake  and  walk  the  night. 
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MIGHT  IN  THE  SEA 

Barbara  M.  O’Connor,  ’49 

What  right  to  power,  majesty,  and  might? 
What  right  to  turbulence — then  peace  again? 

It  seems  not  just  for  death  to  fetter  life 
That  living  waits,  while  dying  lays  a  claim 
On  all  its  deeds,  on  all  its  weak  attempts 
And  settles  for  the  man  his  unknown  sea. 

The  Being  who  surpasses  all  has  lent 
Himself  to  a  less  humble  thing  than  He. 

But  pause  a  while  and  think  of  that  which  lies 
In  Nature,  man,  and  all  that  makes  the  world — 
The  ever  present  force  that  takes  all  size 
And  makes  of  things  an  instrument  of  Will. 
Who  has  a  better  right  to  shape  and  guide 
The  destinies  of  men  through  storm  and  tide? 
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IRELAND  BY  PROXY 


Nora  H organ,  ’50 

DlD  you  ever  read  a  poem  that  begins, 

I  never  saw  a  moor, 

I  never  saw  the  sea; 

Yet  I  know  how  the  heather  looks, 

And  what  a  wave  must  be? 

I  can  appreciate  this  experience  of  Emily  Dickinson  be¬ 
cause  I  too  know  and  love  a  land  that  I  have  never  seen. 
It  is  a  land  of  green  hills  and  shining  lakes  and  waterfalls, 
the  home  of  leprechauns  and  fairies,  of  thatched  cottages 
and  rocky,  winding  roads,  of  Blarney  Castle,  Loch  Dearge, 
and  Croagh  Patrick.  It  is  Ireland. 

I  am  a  citizen  of  Ireland — by  proxy,  that  is.  My  claim 
to  this  title,  slim  as  it  may  be,  began  when  I  was  a  child 
and  has  progressed  ever  since.  As  far  back  as  I  can  remem- 
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ber,  my  mother  and  father  told  me  the  fairy  stories  of 
Ireland,  in  preference  to  the  tales  of  Grimm  or  Anderson.  As 
other  children  knew  Red  Riding  Hood  and  Goldilocks,  I 
became  acquainted  with  the  shoemaker-leprechauns  who 
lived  near  misty  waterfalls,  with  the  elves  and  brownies 
who  inhabited  the  Irish  countryside,  and  with  the  villages  of 
‘'good-people”  who  dwelt  under  a  white  thorn  bush  or  a 
toadstool.  This  enchanted  land  became  my  dream  world, 
rivaling  Scheherazade’s  palace,  Aladdin’s  cave,  and  Alice’s 
wonderland.  My  father’s  stories  about  Brian  Boru  and  Red 
Hugh  O’Donnell  assumed  such  proportions  in  my  mind  that 
Ireland  became  for  me  the  entire  European  Continent.  I 
remember  how  I  amused  my  fourth  grade  teacher  when  I 
firmly  insisted  that  the  name  Europe  should  be  changed  to 
Ireland. 

As  I  grew  up,  I  gradually  learned  the  truth  about  Ireland 
— that  it  was  really  a  small  island,  almost  insignificant  among 
the  great  countries  of  Europe.  Yet,  this  adopted  country  of 
mine  still  possessed  that  subtle,  magical  quality  that  had 
so  endeared  it  to  me  in  the  beginning.  A  small  island  it 
might  be,  but  it  was  an  island  surrounded  by  an  aura  of 
enchantment  made  up  of  peat  smoke,  mist  from  a  hundred 
fairy  lakes,  and  the  scent  of  heather  in  the  lowlands.  My 
fairy  land  lay  out  in  the  Atlantic  just  beyond  the  horizon. 
I  informed  my  mother  that  I  could  see  it  when  we  went 
swimming  in  the  summer.  If  we  had  a  rowboat  we  might 
go  there  and  live  happily  ever  after.  But  this  fine  plan  came 
to  nothing  when  I  was  laughingly  told  that  it  was  Castle 
Island  that  I  saw  and  not  my  Ireland. 

In  spite  of  the  wrecking  of  my  plans,  I  persisted  in  my 
vicarious  enjoyment  of  this  adopted  land.  If  I  could  not 
go  there  in  reality,  I  decided  that  I  could  travel  via  the  pages 
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of  a  book,  and  I  proceeded  to  read  all  that  I  could  about 
Ireland.  I  loved  the  ancient  legends  that  were  told  century 
after  century  by  bearded  shanachies  as  they  sat  in  the  warm 
chimney  corners  of  mountain  cottages.  On  the  printed 
pages  that  I  read  and  reread  so  eagerly  the  legends  of  Deirdre, 
the  sorrowful,  Fionn  MacCumail,  the  mighty  Gaelic  chief¬ 
tain,  and  Cuchulain  the  Great  came  to  life  again.  Stories 
of  the  tinkers  fascinated  me.  The  lives  of  these  rough,  un¬ 
kempt  wanderers  made  terrifying  reading,  yet  their  daring, 
typical  of  Ireland’s  warriors,  held  me.  I  liked  to  read  the 
lives  of  the  modern  Irish  patriots,  Robert  Emmet,  Charles 
Stewart  Parnell,  or  Daniel  O’Connell,  but  the  history  con¬ 
nected  with  them  did  not  interest  me.  It  brought  my  dream 
world  too  far  down  to  the  commonplace  level  of  things. 
I  wanted  Ireland  to  remain  a  legendary  place,  the  home 
of  warring  tribes  and  mighty  chieftains  and  beautiful 
maidens  when  America  was  yet  unknown  and  gunpowder 
undiscovered;  where  strange,  almost  unbelievable  things 
happened  that  had  no  place  in  reality. 

In  spite  of  my  unwillingness  to  think  of  Ireland  as  just 
another  country,  I  had  to  do  just  that,  to  some  degree,  when 
my  parents  began  to  tell  me  stories  of  their  childhood.  I 
loved  my  mother’s  stories  of  life  with  ten  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  on  a  farm  near  Cork.  I  still  like  to  hear  the  stories 
of  her  lively  childhood,  so  alien  to  my  own,  with  its  bicycle 
races,  crossroad  dances,  and  trips  to  Killarney  and  Lismore. 
My  father’s  boyhood  was  full  of  hunting  and  fishing  trips, 
and  the  excitement  of  horse  fairs — a  Huckleberry  Finn  ex¬ 
istence,  to  hear  him  tell  about  it.  I  heard  often,  too,  of 
the  famous  Trappist  monastery  at  Mount  Melleray,  which 
my  mother  and  father  both  visited  many  times.  All  these 
stories  seemed  to  come  from  another  world  that  was  so 
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unlike  practical  America  that  the  fabric  of  my  dream 
world,  weakened  by  so  many  disillusions,  was  strengthened 
and  made  whole  again. 

The  mental  picture  that  I  have  received  from  all  these 
tales  of  fact  and  fantasy  may  be  a  little  mixed  up  geo¬ 
graphically,  but  it  is  considered  typical  of  the  Irish  country¬ 
side  by  others  as  well  as  myself.  I  see  a  small  cottage,  cov¬ 
ered  with  yellowing  thatch  and  surrounded  by  the  flowers 
for  which  the  country  is  loved — primroses,  violets,  irises,  and 
the  climbing  roses  that  cover  the  walls  to  the  roof.  Through 
the  open  half-door  can  be  seen  the  large  dresser  for  which 
every  Irish  kitchen  is  known,  with  its  bright  jugs,  cups,  and 
plates  colorfully  arranged  on  it.  The  table  is  set  for  tea, 
and  one  can  feel  the  warmth  and  the  welcome  that  pour 
out  through  the  open  door.  Looming  green  in  the  distance 
are  the  Knockmealdown  Mountains,  with  Blarney  Castle 
and  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  touched  with  white  flowers  of 
foam,  in  the  background.  The  sun  is  setting  and  its  glow 
turns  the  thatched  roof  to  the  deepest  living  gold,  and  the 
square  eyes  of  windows  blink,  catching  the  light  and  hold¬ 
ing  something  of  it  forever,  while  the  whitewashed  walls 
take  the  color  of  the  Irish  sky  with  all  its  changes.  The  air 
is  filled  with  the  scent  of  the  heather,  blooming  shyly  on 
the  lowlands,  while  over  all  sounds  the  glorious  chiming  of 
the  Bells  of  Shandon,  that 

Sound  so  grand  on 

The  pleasant  waters  of  the  River  Lee. 
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THE  LIFTED  VEIL 

Marie  T.  Hal  pin,  ’50 

f  J.  HE  cold  stillness  of  the  white  hospital  room 
which  for  three  months  had  been  occupied  by  Victor  Stren- 
ofski  was  interrupted  only  by  the  occasional  stirrings  of 
his  nurse.  Miss  Curry,  alert  to  the  wants  of  all  her  patients, 
was  particularly  attentive  to  the  pathetic  old  man  in  Room 
47.  Despite  the  times  he  had  iterated  the  name  Victor 
Strenofski  during  Doctor  Rinaldo’s  mental  treatments,  his 
identity  was  still  not  definitely  established.  His  hospital 
chart  now  read  Victor  Strenofski,  but  Miss  Curry  still  pre¬ 
ferred  to  call  him  Sylvio,  for  that  name  was  one  of  the  few 
remembrances  he  had  managed  to  salvage  from  his  immedi¬ 
ate  past  when  two  musicians  who  had  worked  with  him 
at  Luciano’s  paid  a  visit.  It  was  quite  obvious  to  Miss 
Curry  that  this  was  not  Sylvio’s  first  attack  of  amnesia. 

The  nurse  glanced  around  the  room  to  assure  herself 
that  everything  was  in  readiness  for  Doctor  Rinaldo  and 
the  stranger  whom  he  was  bringing  to  see  Sylvio.  She 
dragged  her  forefinger  over  the  bed  table,  examined  it 
cursorily  for  smudges,  and  wiped  it  quickly  with  a  piece 
of  white  gauze  taken  from  the  pocket  of  her  starched, 
white  uniform.  Having  tended  to  his  moods  these  past 
three  months,  Miss  Curry  had  become  adjusted  to  Sylvio’s 
reactions  and  feared  that  the  questionings  by  the  stranger 
might  effect  a  serious  relapse  in  the  patient’s  mental  con¬ 
dition.  It  invariably  disturbed  him  to  have  visitors  refer 
to  events  of  the  past,  because  the  links  needed  to  piece  the 
puzzle  together  were  missing.  She  recalled  the  dazed  ex- 
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pression  when  Doctor  Rinaldo  had  told  Sylvio  that  he 
believed  him  to  be  the  renowned  concert  violinist  who 
had  been  lost  at  sea  aboard  the  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1921. 
The  doctor  exerted  every  effort  to  help  Sylvio  remember 
his  first  appearance  at  the  Garinofski  Symphony  Hall  in 
Warsaw,  but  his  labors  were  of  no  avail. 

Miss  Curry  drew  up  the  curtains  briskly  as  she  hurriedly 
scanned  the  room,  and  then  looked  toward  Sylvio  to  see 
if  the  sudden  brightness  was  hampering  his  rest.  He  was 
pale  to  the  point  of  ghastliness,  and  his  sunken  cheeks 
served  to  accentuate  his  fine  features,  giving  them  the 
appearance  of  chiselled  marble.  He  was,  she  judged,  about 
seventy  two.  The  fact  that  such  a  talented  virtuoso  could 
neither  remember  the  charms  he  exhibited  when  he  played, 
nor  how  his  delicate  slender  fingers  reacted  to  them,  upset 
her  and  she  began  to  talk  nervously. 

"Well,  I  guess  you’ll  be  glad  to  get  this  visit  over  with. 
I  guess  you’ll  be  relieved  to  know  for  certain  one  way  or 
the  other.” 

"I  know  now.”  Sylvio  replied  dejectedly.  "There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind.  If  I  ever  had  a  wife,  I’m  certain  I’d  be 
able  to  remember  it.  I’m  afraid  that  I  haven’t  much  con¬ 
fidence  in  this  sodium  pentothal.  I  don’t  know  exactly 
what  they  found  out  about  my  past  when  they  injected  me 
with  that  needle,  but  I  do  know  that  Victor  Strenofski 
is  someone  else  and  not  I.” 

"Well,”  Miss  Curry  broke  in  quickly,  "I  must  say  that 
you  haven’t  been  a  very  good  patient,  but  I’m  sure  you 
will  be  thankful  when  you  have  submitted  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  this  afternoon.” 

"I’m  not  building  up  my  hopes.”  Sylvio  replied  in  a 
quavering  voice.  "I  was  fortunate  to  have  that  big-time 
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doctor  administer  to  me,  but  I  still  think  it  was  for 
nothing.’’  He  smiled  as  he  continued,  "From  the  way  he 
has  treated  me,  you’d  think  I  really  was  a  great  violinist. 
It’s  a  pleasant  thought,  but  it  really  couldn’t  be  so.  A  man 
just  doesn’t  descend  from  the  summit  of  honor  and  success 
to  a  small  cafe  off  Broadway.  Someone  would  have  recog¬ 
nized  a  touch  of  genius  if  there  had  been  any  in  the  first 
place.” 

"Well,  we’ve  waited  a  long  time  for  the  answer.  If 
you’ll  be  patient  a  little  longer,  we’ll  be  able  to  restore  your 
memory  completely  before  you  are  discharged.” 

"You  are  optimistic,”  said  Sylvio.  "I’ll  say  that  for  you.” 

Miss  Curry  went  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  as  she  re¬ 
arranged  the  covers,  she  stopped  suddenly  and  straightened 
up.  "Listen!”  she  said.  "Here  they  are  now.” 

She  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  but  hesitated  as  she 
heard  the  doctor  say,  "I  know  that  this  is  quite  a  shock  to 
you,  Mrs.  Strenofski,  to  find  your  husband  after  believing 
him  dead  all  these  years.  Don’t  be  too  startled  at  his 
appearance,  because  the  years  and  his  illness  have  no  doubt 
changed  him  quite  visibly.” 

Doctor  Rinaldo  turned  as  he  noticed  the  nurse  standing 
in  the  doorway. 

"Well,  Doctor,  your  patient  is  ready  and  waiting  for 
his  guest,”  she  said  pleasantly. 

The  doctor  nodded  his  approval,  and  Miss  Curry  tact¬ 
fully  moved  to  a  corner  of  the  room  as  she  added,  "I  have 
the  solution  prepared  for  you,  Doctor.  It  is  on  the  table.” 

The  physician  walked  slowly  toward  Sylvio ’s  bed  and, 
with  his  eyes,  examined  him  in  his  usual  professional  man¬ 
ner,  not  speaking  at  once.  He  went  to  the  window  and 
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drew  the  dark  curtains  together,  and  then,  turning  around, 
beckoned  Mrs.  Strenofski  to  a  seat  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

With  quiet  efficiency  preparations  for  the  test  were 
made.  Miss  Curry  assured  herself  that  the  patient’s 
diastolic  was  normal,  while  two  young  internes  wheeled 
an  austere  looking  phonograph  into  the  room  and  plugged 
it  into  a  socket  on  the  right  side  of  the  bed.  The  nurse 
took  her  place  beside  it. 

The  doctor  proceeded  to  look  at  Sylvio  questioningly  and 
then  turned  to  Mrs.  Strenofski,  a  look  of  deep  compassion 
in  his  mild,  dark  blue  eyes.  "I  hope  that  this  little  experi¬ 
ment  we  have  planned  won’t  be  too  much  for  you.  I  can 
understand  how  disturbing  it  must  be  to  you.” 

The  feeble  little  woman  said  nothing,  as  though  she  were 
afraid  that  any  expression  of  her  intense  feelings  would 
affect  the  success  of  this  last  attempt  to  cure  the  sufferer 
who  lay  motionless  before  her,  with  no  apparent  sign  of 
recognition  on  his  face. 

Moving  closer  to  the  bed,  the  doctor  eyed  Sylvio  dis- 
cernedly.  ''Today  should  be  the  last  treatment,  Sylvio,” 
he  said.  "We’re  sure  to  reach  the  bottom  of  your  difficul¬ 
ties  now.  We  seem  to  be  missing  some  essential  link  which  is 
necessary  to  piece  the  two  periods  of  your  life  together. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  discover  this  fact  if  we  are 
to  restore  your  memory  completely.  We  are  in  hopes  that 
the  presence  of  Mrs.  Strenofski,  in  addition  to  another 
little  experiment  that  we  have  planned,  will  be  the  answer. 
Now  this  won’t  take  too  long.  I  just  want  you  to  relax 
and  close  your  eyes.  That’s  it.  Just  relax  and  count  slowly 
up  to  seven.  Count  slowly  .  .  .  one  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  three.  .  .  . 
That’s  it. 

As  the  doctor  counted,  he  intently  injected  the  sodium 
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pentothal  into  the  patient’s  arm,  until  he  sensed  that  the 
drug  was  producing  semiconsciousness.  Sylvio  drowsily 
continued  to  count.  'Tour  .  .  .  five  .  .  six,  .  .  seven  .  .  .” 
With  that,  a  low  gasp  pervaded  the  stillness  of  the  room, 
and  then — complete  silence. 

Bending  over  the  bed  close  to  Sylvio’s  ear,  Doctor  Rinaldo 
whispered  in  a  barely  audible  tone,  "Sylvio,  can  you  hear 
me?  If  you  can,  just  nod.”  Noting  a  slight  positive  motion 
of  Sylvio’s  head,  he  began  in  a  confident  tone  the  questions 
he  had  planned.  "I  am  calling  you  Victor  Strenofski, 
Sylvio.  Does  that  name  strike  a  chord  of  recognition?” 

Sylvio  moved,  as  though  trying  to  fight  through  the 
powerfulness  of  the  drug,  trying  to  grasp  any  bit  of  reality 
that  would  bring  him  back  to  consciousness. 

"Don’t  fight  it,  Victor,”  the  doctor  said.  "Just  relax, 
and  try  to  answer  me  if  you  can.” 

The  room  was  disturbingly  silent,  except  for  the  droning 
tone  of  Sylvio’s  mutterings  of  the  past.  He  seemed  to 
catch  glimpses  of  it  and  expressed  them  with  vivid  emotion. 
His  subconsciousness  would  only  take  him  back  as  far  as 
1921,  where  he  found  himself  on  the  liner  Queen  Elizabeth, 
bound  for  America  with  several  other  immigrants.  "It 
was  a  cold,  stormy  night,”  he  said,  "and  several  other 
musicians  and  I  were  playing  some  Chopin  preludes  in  the 
main  dining  room.  I  can  hear  the  strains  of  Kreisler’s  'Old 
Refrain,’  too,  but  I  don’t  remember  whether  I  was  play¬ 
ing  it  or  not.” 

With  these  words,  Mrs.  Strenofski  looked  wildly  at  the 
doctor  and  shouted  hysterically,  "It’s  coming  to  him.  That’s 
my  Victor’s  song.  He  played  that  wherever  he  appeared. 
He  used  to  tell  me  that  'The  Old  Refrain’  would  win 
him  enough  money  to  bring  me  to  America  some  day.  He 
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had  such  visions  of  this  country!  I  remember  his  telling 
me  before  he  left,  'Never  mind,  Maria,  it  isn’t  like  Poland. 
The  concert  violinists  in  America  make  lots  of  money  for 
their  playing’!” 

Doctor  Rinaldo  listened  sympathetically.  "Try  to  re¬ 
member  what  happened  after  that,  Victor,”  he  said.  "Was 
it  you  who  played  'The  Old  Refrain’?”  But  the  patient 
had  relapsed  into  silence,  as  if  the  interruption  had 
broken  his  train  of  thought. 

The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders  despairingly.  "I’m 
afraid  it  is  no  use,”  he  said,  turning  to  Miss  Curry.  "He 
just  doesn’t  seem  to  remember  after  that  point.  If  our  little 
experiment  doesn’t  work  now,  we  shall  never  find  the 
answer.  Turn  on  the  phonograph,  Miss  Curry.” 

The  three  tense  figures  breathed  heavily  as  they  listened 
to  the  needle  scratching  the  surface  of  the  record  before 
the  music  began.  Sylvio  moved  restlessly  as  the  stillness 
of  the  room  become  permeated  with  the  haunting  strains 
of  "The  Old  Refrain.”  Mrs.  Strenofski  sobbed  pathetically, 
her  eyes  fastened  on  the  agonized  figure  that  seemed 
tormented  by  the  melody. 

Doctor  Rinaldo  questioned  rapidly.  "You  are  back  on 
the  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sylvio.  Someone  is  playing  'The 
Old  Refrain.’  Is  it  you?  What  happened  while  that  song 
was  being  played?” 

Haunted  by  the  horror  of  a  scene  now  vividly  emerging 
from  his  past,  the  old  man  writhed  painfully  in  the  bed. 
His  movements  were  so  spontaneous  that  he  threw  himself 
half  out  of  the  bed  before  the  doctor  was  able  to  get  hold 
of  him.  He  awoke  from  his  subconsciousness  and  allowed 
his  eyes  to  drift  to  the  side  of  the  bed  where  they  looked 
sympathetically  at  the  weeping  figure  of  Mrs.  Strenofski. 
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"It  gives  me  great  pain  to  have  to  relate  that  tragic  scene 
to  you.  Yes,  Maria, — I  feel  as  though  I  can  call  you  that, 
because  your  husband  spoke  lovingly  of  you  many  times — 
it  was  he  who  played  that  song  so  hauntingly.  I  tried  to 
save  him,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  explosion  rocked  the 
ship.  It  happened  like  lightning.  I  was  standing  near  him 
as  the  boat  started  to  sink,  but  I  was  too  late  to  intercept 
the  beam  that  killed  him.  It  would  have  been  better  for 
the  world  if  he  had  lived  rather  than  I.  I  don’t  remember 
what  happened  after  that.” 


CHANGE 


Miriam  R.  Hingston ,  ’50 


The  world  must  change.  White  roses  wilt, 
And  castles  crumble,  strongly  built; 

And  children  grow  to  learn  of  tears; 

Old  friends  depart  while  loved  ones  sleep. 
There’s  nothing  ours  that’s  ours  to  keep, 

As  daylight  disappears. 

All  this  I’ve  learned  so  often  here, 

And  pride  myself  that  this  is  clear, 

Of  things  with  which  I’ve  been  acquainted. 
Yet  one  forgets  so  easily  .  .  . 

Why  should  it  twist  my  heart  to  see 
A  childhood  home  repainted? 
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CAN  YOU  CHANGE  THE  WORLD? 


Jean  M.  Edwards,  3 49 

M-OST  people  seem  unable  to  resist  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  transformation.  ''Become  a  new  person  in  five 
days!”  "Trade  in  your  old  personality  for  a  streamlined 
one!”  and  similar  recipes  and  formulas  catch  the  eye  and 
the  imagination.  This  promise  of  self-improvement  is  the 
psychology  behind  much  of  today’s  advertising.  It  explains 
the  popularity  of  books  on  how  to  be  a  better  bridge  player 
and  the  rhumba-made-easy.  Though  some  are  skeptical, 
the  majority  of  Americans  seem  susceptible  to  the  magic  of 
acquiring  a  new  skill  or  making  themselves  over. 

It  has  often  been  debated  whether  men  influence  more  or 
are  more  influenced  by  their  times.  No  doubt  poverty  and 
peasantry  and  a  whole  chain  of  conditions  produced  a  Lin¬ 
coln  and  a  Joan  of  Arc,  yet  the  imagination  and  courage  of 
these  great  historical  figures  changed  the  whole  course  of 
events  in  their  eras.  These  towering  personalities  seem  re¬ 
mote,  unusual;  we  could  hardly  follow  in  their  footsteps. 
Still,  the  outcome  of  the  Italian  election  might  have  been 
far  different  without  the  activity  of  one  man.  He  was  an 
Italian  immigrant,  a  barber  in  New  York.  When  he  read 
that  thousands  of  his  countrymen  were  being  lured  by  Com¬ 
munist  propaganda,  he  began  a  personal  campaign  to  offset 
the  influence.  He  besieged  his  relatives  in  Italy  with  letters. 
He  urged  his  children  and  his  friends  to  write  them.  At  first 
he  had  appealed  to  the  President  and  the  Press,  but  the  project 
was  considered  futile.  He  continued  the  barrage  of  mail, 
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and  gradually  religious  groups  and  business  organizations 
took  up  the  battle.  The  voice  of  one  man  swelled  to  an  in¬ 
sistent  chorus  that  was  heard.  Perhaps  it  changed  the  world. 

The  Christopher  Movement  offers  a  cure  for  the  ills  of  the 
world  that  is  a  blend  of  practical  idealism  and  dynamic 
spirituality.  It  is  atomic  in  its  potentialities,  global  in  scope. 
It  is  a  challenge  and  a  crusade.  There  is  nothing  vague  or 
misty  about  it.  Fr.  Keller’s  book,  You  Can  Change  the 
World ,  contains  the  blueprint — clear,  concrete,  specific. 
Your  part  in  the  drama  is  outlined.  The  cues  are  given;  the 
action  is  left  for  you  to  fill  in. 

Perhaps  that  is  the  secret  of  the  Christopher’s  vitality.  The 
movement  is  not  based  on  an  organization  with  meetings 
and  dues,  the  popular  form  of  club  that  often  results  in 
more  talk  than  work.  You  need  not  join;  you  already  be¬ 
long.  It  is  a  sort  of  brotherhood  in  which  there  is  full  range 
for  individual  initiative,  each  doing  the  good  in  his  own  way. 
There  is  unity  of  purpose.  All  try  to  spread  the  truth.  "It 
is  better  to  light  one  candle  than  to  curse  the  darkness.” 
That  is  the  Christopher  watchword.  This  is  a  positive  ap¬ 
proach.  The  best  defense  against  Communist  tactics  is  con¬ 
structive  offense.  It  is  not  enough  to  attack  the  enemy,  to 
expose  sabotage;  we  must  substitute  love  for  hate,  unity  for 
dissention.  Instead  of  boycotting  pulp  literature,  we  must 
write  better  books.  Instead  of  complaining  about  corrupt 
government,  we  must  improve  it  by  voting,  by  securing 
government  positions,  by  effectual  letter  writing. 

Every  age  has  its  aura,  its  atmosphere.  Ours  is  one  of 
impending  danger  overcast  with  fear.  The  future  is  so  un¬ 
certain  that  the  tendency  is  to  fold  our  hands  and  fret. 
Father  Keller  points  out  that  it  is  the  time  for  action,  not 
passivity.  The  threat  must  not  dull  our  minds.  It  is  a  battle 
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not  yet  over;  it  is  not  lost.  The  outcome  is  up  to  us.  Only 
one  per  cent  of  the  world  is  working  against  us,  just  as  only 
one  per  cent  of  the  German  people  fell  prey  to  Hitler.  The 
strength  of  this  organized  minority  lies  not  in  numbers 
but  in  spirit.  Surely  we  can  marshal  one  per  cent  under  the 
banner  of  Truth;  and  matching  zeal  for  zeal,  we  can  tip 
the  scales  and  change  the  world. 


INARTICULATE 

Mary  Louise  Fitzgerald , 9 51 


So  much,  so  much  to  say  .  .  . 

So  little  said. 

Elusive  as  the  sea  to  childhood  pails 
That  seek  to  prison  might 
In  merest  measurings. 

A  sweep  of  sanded  coast  .  .  . 

My  fingers  cup 
That,  eager,  I  may  bring 
It  all  for  you 
To  see  its  breadth 
And  know  its  strands. 


But  here  it  lies 
Between  my  hands  .  .  . 
Still  cool,  still  mute, 
Still  only  sand. 
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THE  PACK  OF  AUTOLYCUS 


"My  father  named  me  Autolycus  ...  a  snapper-up  of  unconsidered 
trifles.” 

"Jog  on,  jog  on  the  footpath  way, 

And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a. 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 

Your  sad  heart  tires  in  a  mile-a.” 

The  Winter’s  Tale,  IV,  in 


Yesterday  Autolycus  jogged  into  the  Ethos  office  after  an  extended 
vacation.  Of  course  we  have  duly  reproached  him  for  his  long  absence, 
but  he  says  that  he  has  been  very  busy  getting  in  and  out  of  the  minds 
of  Emmanuel  girls,  investigating  what  goes  on  inside.  His  pack  was  so 
heavy,  he  claims,  that  it  took  all  his  time  to  arrive  here  from  the  ground 
floor.  At  any  rate,  Autolycus  did  reach  the  third  floor  in  September,  but 
he  took  a  detour  by  way  of  the  Focus  office  to  see  what  was  going  on  in 
there.  He  became  so  interested  that  he  forgot  to  arrive  in  time  for  the 
first  issue  of  the  Ethos.  Indeed,  he  had  even  entertained  the  idea  of 
going  to  work  for  the  Focus,  thinking  that  it  might  be  in  greater  need  of 
his  talents.  But  when  he  investigated  the  situation,  he  found  that  all 
departments  were  so  well  organized  and  all  workers  so  efficient  that  he 
felt — not  exactly  unwanted,  because  the  spirit  was  cordial  enough,  but 
just  unnecessary.  To  say  the  least,  he  was  impressed  with  what  he  saw. 
Nothing  escaped  his  notice,  and  he  came  back  to  his  old  haunt  singing 
a  merry  little  tune  about  the  spirit  of  Emmanuel. 
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ON  SNOBBERY 


The  so-called  snob  is  the  most  misunderstood  person  in  the  world. 
Probably  the  most  maligned  of  this  class  of  individuals  is  the  near-sighted 
snob.  He  is  at  his  incommunicable  worst  at  glasses-changing  time,  or 
when  he  ventures  out  timidly  without  his  polished  auxiliary  eyes,  as  he  is 
tempted  to  do  on  spring  mornings  when  a  taunting,  perfect,  evolving 
season  evokes  a  back-to-nature  surge,  or  in  stinging  winter  weather 
when  skiing  parties  are  in  progress  and  the  protruding  lenses  seem 
incongruous.  The  myopic  snob  stumbles,  squints,  frowns,  and  strains 
pathetically  at  vision  where  very  little  exists.  And  at  the  end  of  these 
miserable  excursions  into  a  fog-bound  world,  it  becomes  disheartening, 
to  the  point  of  seeking  sanctuary  behind  glass,  to  be  accused  of  snobbery. 
This  accusation,  through  the  usual  channels,  claims  that  at  point-blank 
range,  "Myopia”  refused  to  speak  to  Mrs.  White,  a  neighbor  of  fifteen 
years  standing,  who  would  "take  no  high  and  mighty  airs  from  that 
young  upstart.”  Mrs.  White,  you  can  easily  see,  was  rash  in  the  extreme 
and  failed  to  see  how  the  "blank”  overshadowed  the  "point”  in  this 
particular  case. 

The  reflective  snob  is  one  notch  higher  in  the  pit  of  snobbery.  But 
he  has  one  advantage  over  the  myopic.  His  defense  is  hidden.  In¬ 
stead  of  whipping  a  pair  of  glasses  out  of  his  pocket,  he  merely 
gathers  his  mind  from  wandering  channels  and  is  prepared  for  any¬ 
thing.  His  reaction  is  less  ostentatious  than  a  glasses-whipping-out 
episode.  If  "Reflective”  is  thinking  about  something  pleasant  and  self¬ 
centering,  as  most  daydreamers  are,  he  is  apt  to  drape  his  features 
with  a  self-satisfied  smile  and  give  the  appearance  of  a  feeling  of 
superiority  toward  his  fellow  men.  If  he  is  weighing  the  problems  of 
the  world,  he  will  unconsciously  assume  an  air  of  importance.  Either 
of  these  two  aspects  might  have  an  irritating  effect  on  one  who  is  in 
the  throes  of  depression.  The  word  immediately  goes  out  that  "Re¬ 
flective”  is  a  snob. 

Next  notch  up  in  the  snob  accusation  brackets  is  the  snob  who 
feels  he  is  a  big  bother.  He  goes  out  of  his  way  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
He  feels  that  his  presence  is  a  nuisance,  and  walks  by  people  without 
speaking — not  to  bother  them.  He  is  sure  that  they  could  not  possibly 
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remember  him  anyway.  He  leaves  a  trail  of  sniffing,  upturned,  irate 
noses  in  his  wake,  and  feels  happily  successful  in  his  "No  Trespassing” 
philosophy. 

Snob  mongers  pounce  on  the  slightest  glance  in  the  other  direction  as 
an  avoidance  measure.  They  pace  the  streets,  waiting  to  be  cut  to  the 
quick  by  an  oversight.  If  you  think  it  would  do  any  good:  "Myopia” 
wear  your  glasses;  "Reflective”  keep  your  wits  about  you;  and  "No 
Trespassing”  indulge  in  some  back-slapping.  The  snob  mongers  will 
be  quieted,  but  you  cannot  foresee  what  greater  penance  you  might 
be  forced  to  endure.  "Myopia”  might  be  accused  of  having  prying 
tendencies.  "Reflective”  might  be  called  overbearing  because  of  the 
constant  use  of  his  wits.  "No  Trespassing”  might  be  shunned  as  the 
plague  for  being  a  boor.  In  the  case  of  these  reversions,  the  snob 
mongers  would  be  forced  into  snobbery,  and  exercise  it  without  a 
qualm  because  they  knew  all  along  that  these  various  undesirables 
were  unworthy  of  society. 

In  this  case,  the  tables  are  turned,  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot,  the 
sauce  becomes  for  the  gander  what  it  was  for  the  goose,  and  society  is 
vindicated.  The  reformed  snob  again  stumbles  down  the  street  in  an 
even  more  bewildered  attitude,  wondering  what  ostracize  means  and 
why! 

S.  C.,  TO 

TRAIN  TRAVEL 

A  singing  radio  commercial  has  recently  eulogized  the  merits  of  a 
branch  of  railroad  extending  north  of  Boston.  Despite  the  color- 
atural  talents  of  a  certain  "Time  Table  Mabel,”  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  agree  with  the  ditty,  at  least  not  with  the  line  that  sings  of  the 
"smooth  and  restful”  ride  on  a  railroad  car. 

Say  that  you  are  planning  a  trip  on  the  7:32  A.M.  Thfe  unearthly 
hour  is  bleak  enough,  but  the  brisk  walk  to  the  station  under  mist- 
veiled  trees  brings  the  spirits  back  to  normal,  and  you  reach  the  station 
filled  with  "sweetness  and  light”  for  the  world.  You  buy  a  news¬ 
paper  from  the  vendor  with  the  plaid  jacket  and  the  perpetual  smile, 
and  serenely  board  the  train.  Instantly  the  illusion  of  earthly  harmony 
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is  gone.  Your  smile  withers,  leaving  a  cynically  curled  lip  in  its  stead, 
as  you  survey  your  new  habitat  for  the  next  forty-five  minutes.  It 
is  a  narrow,  stuffy  car,  fitted  with  seats  of  faded,  once-emerald  plush, 
pale  with  years  and  ominously  hinting  at  the  Victorian  Age.  With 
shaken  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  commuting,  you  sit  down,  remember 
your  books  and  stand  up  again  to  put  them  on  the  white  rack  above. 
A  pencil  rolls  through  the  rung  space  and  drums  the  head  of  the  man 
in  back  of  you.  For  one  horrible  moment  his  eyes  appear  crossed.  In 
consternation  you  receive  the  pencil  as  he  hands  it  bitterly  back  to  you. 
You  sit  down  slowly,  holding  your  breath,  praying  silently  that  your 
fountain  pen  may  not  follow  suit. 

The  conductor  suddenly  looms  at  your  elbow,  mutely  demanding 
your  ticket,  and  you  reach  for  your  bag.  Inside,  your  searching  fingers 
find  your  compact,  rosary  beads,  lipstick,  eyeglass  case,  one  chance 
on  a  1949  Ford,  a  handkerchief,  another  handkerchief,  wallet,  memo 
pad — oh — wallet!  that’s  it.  You  tenderly  lift  it  from  your  bag  and  draw 
out  your  ticket.  The  conductor  stops  tapping  his  foot,  punches  the 
ticket,  and  fixes  an  orange  ticket  in  the  seat  before  you.  He  moves  on, 
obviously  grateful.  You  decide  to  ignore  him  and  you  lean  back,  looking 
out  the  window.  Odd,  that  on  the  way  to  the  station  you  hadn’t 
noticed  that  it  was  a  foggy  day.  It  takes  you  a  moment  to  realize  that 
the  fog  is  the  particular  stage  of  dust-layering  on  the  window,  on 
its  way  to  opaqueness,  that  lends  an  ethereal  quality  to  the  world  be¬ 
yond. 

A  door  slams  with  astounding  velocity,  and  you  jump,  a  varying  dis¬ 
tance,  depending  on  the  immediate  condition  of  your  nerves  this 
morning.  You  will  find  it  so  every  day.  If  you  take  the  7:32  from 
Marblehead  in  the  morning,  the  1:15  to  Salem  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  11:59  to  East  Overshoe  at  night,  you  will  find  conductors  slam¬ 
ming  doors.  If  you  took  an  independent  survey  of  trains,  you  would 
find  the  same  startling  conditions  everywhere.  The  sun  shines,  grass 
grows,  and  conductors  slam  doors.  You  will  never  grow  used  to  it;  I  could 
never  promise  you  that.  But  you  will  develop  a  wall  of  resistance 
around  your  nerves,  thereby  lessening  the  distance  you  rise  from  your 
seat  when  the  inevitable  happens  each  day. 

My  personal  theory  is  that  it  is  possible  to  develop  a  sort  of  immunity 
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to  it.  Try  having  your  younger  brother  slam  doors  behind  you  a  few 
hours  each  night,  and  possibly  in  the  course  of  years  you  will  not 
drop  your  newspaper  from  trembling  hands  when  the  conductor 
enters  the  car. 

Another  aspect  of  train  travel  presents  itself  when  the  train  slows 
before  reaching  a  station.  Once  again  the  conductor  is  the  star- 
performer.  He  opens  the  door  and  leans  in,  as  it  swings  open,  calling 
in  sepulchral  tones,  "Feel  that  speed:  Feel  that  speed!”  You  shift  your 
glance  from  the  newspaper  to  the  floor  and  meditate  on  the  rate  of 
your  travel.  Instead  of  hurtling  onward,  the  train  is  slowing  down. 
Well,  why  should  a  conductor  make  a  point  of  telling  .  .  .  And  slowly  it 
takes  form  and  emerges  in  your  mind — the  name  of  the  approaching 
station,  Phillips  Beach.  Relieved,  you  return  to  the  comic  page. 

The  train  lurches  on  to  Boston,  doors  slamming,  pipes  hissing,  and 
conductors  calling,  At  last  it  limps  into  the  train  yard  of  the  North 
Station  and  halts  with  a  farewell  jolt,  and  you  arise.  You  garner  your 
books  from  all  the  lengths  of  the  rack  to  which  they  have  slid,  and 
stand  in  the  slow  line  of  people  descending  from  the  train  as  fast  as 
sand  in  an  hourglass.  As  you  hurry  through  the  North  Station,  noting 
how  late  the  train  is  this  morning  (as  compared  with  yesterday 
morning),  you  mentally  resolve  that  you  should  return  home  by  bus 
this  afternoon — that  is,  if  you  didn’t  have  a  monthly  train  ticket. 

M.  R.  H.,  ’50 

MOST  ELUSIVE  OF  MEN 

Never  marry  a  naval  officer!  He  is  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow. 
From  the  first  fatal  encounter  you  should  take  warning.  By  these  signs 
you  shall  know  him:  a  certain  glamor  from  the  shining  buttons  to  the 
gleam  in  his  eyes,  clear,  deep,  and  penetrating.  There’s  a  far-awayness 
about  them  that  comes  from  looking  at  the  stars  and  the  sun.  And  his 
quizzical  smile  is  dangerous,  too.  It  is  as  if  he  knows  a  secret  he  cannot 
share.  Then  the  way  he  walks — proud  and  straight,  as  if  every  step  were 
part  of  a  tradition,  as  if  he  were  living  up  to  the  heritage  of  heroes.  But 
it  is  his  dear,  disarming  candor  that  sweeps  you  off  your  feet.  Perhaps 
it  goes  with  the  military  training  and  the  honesty  of  the  sea.  Still,  it  is 
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more  than  this;  it  is  part  of  that  fundamental  estimate,  that  shining 
pride  within.  You  can  detect  it  in  the  lightness  of  his  laughter,  in  the  way 
his  footsteps  sound,  always  walking  away,  in  that  tragic  elusiveness,  as 
though  he  were  answering  a  call,  as  though  he  were  already  taken. 

Indeed  he  is  captured  and  captivated,  not  by  the  proverbial  girl-in- 
every-port.  It  is  not  that  at  all.  But  by  another  siren,  by  your  inevitable, 
irresistible  rival,  the  sea.  After  all,  she  is  his  first  love,  and  you  cannot 
hope  to  be  better  than  second.  From  the  very  beginning,  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  he  has  heard  the  challenge  of  the  sea  and  has  dared  to  follow  it. 
So  many  times  you  feel  your  shut-outness.  Whenever  he  comes  back  with 
the  wind  in  his  face  and  the  coldness  in  his  uniform,  he  seems  to  bring 
the  sea  with  him.  His  is  the  world  of  men,  hard  and  brave,  a  life  that’s 
too  big  for  pettiness,  too  lucid  for  the  foibles  of  landlubbers.  And  when 
he  returns,  there  is  always  the  meeting  of  two  worlds,  yours  and  his,  the 
strangeness  all  over  again.  And  there  is  always  the  sense  of  time,  and 
always  good-by. 

At  first  you  try  to  win  him  over  to  the  safety  and  sureness  of  land. 
Then  you  make  the  discovery  gradually.  You  come  to  know  that  he  is 
a  man  with  a  destiny,  a  man  who  is  dedicated.  And  you  see  how  right 
it  is.  So  if  he  wears  his  cap  at  a  military  angle,  and  if  he’s  dashing  and 
daring,  and  if  he  has  the  larger  heart  that  comes  from  the  clearer  perspec¬ 
tive — even  though  his  eyes  are  filled  with  another  world,  and  his  foot¬ 
steps  hurry  away,  and  you  are  only  his  second  love — you  will  probably 
marry  him! 

J.  M.  E.,  ’49 
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CURRENT  BOOKS 

The  Deer  Cry,  by  William  G.  Schofield.  New  York:  Longmans  Green 
and  Company,  1948.  307  pages. 

"I  pray  that  they  reach  the  land  of  Eirinn,  those  who  are  riding  on 
the  great  vast  sea.  .  .  . 

"That  there  may  be  a  king  for  them  in  Tara,  and  that  Tara  be  the 
home  of  their  many  great  kings; 

"That  noble  Eirinn  be  the  home  of  the  ships  and  boats  of  the  sons 
of  Milesius — 

"Eirinn,  which  is  now  in  darkness,  it  is  for  her  this  prayer  is  made.” 

The  De  Danaans  had  raised  up  a  terrible  storm  and  had  driven  the 
Milesian  fleet  into  the  waves.  It  was  then  that  this  song  of  hope,  sung  by 
an  ancient  bard,  overcame  the  wizardry  of  the  De  Danaans  and  drove 
them  into  the  hills  and  caves  on  the  distant  misty  islands  forever,  leav¬ 
ing  a  new  land,  Ireland,  to  her  conquerors. 

Yet,  it  was  not  until  centuries  later  that  this  song,  a  legend  retold 
through  the  centuries,  reached  the  ear  of  Saint  Patrick,  and  told  him 
that  this  was  the  whispering  he  had  heard  on  warm  summer  nights  in 
the  forest  below  the  mountain.  This  was  the  explanation  of  the  feelings 
within  him  when  he  first  smelled  the  smoke  of  the  peat  fires  and  listened 
to  the  harps  and  pipes.  Patrick  had  come  at  last  to  fulfill  the  prayer  of 
the  ages. 
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But  the  Patrick  of  The  Deer  Cry  is  not  the  Patrick  we  have  known. 
Mr.  Schofield,  in  an  artistic  weaving  of  color,  pageantry,  and  dramatic 
suspense,  gives  us  the  romantic  Patrick,  inflamed  with  an  overwhelming 
love  of  God  and  the  sons  of  men. 

Our  introduction  to  the  saint  is  a  dynamic  one.  On  the  ship  of  Eirinn’s 
King  Nial,  we  sail  with  the  captive  Patrick,  an  exile  from  the  black 
ashes  of  his  birthplace.  Endowed  with  the  fiery  temperament  of  youth 
and  conscious  of  his  tremendous  physical  strength,  he  defends  the  beau¬ 
tiful  slave  girl,  Contessa,  creating  a  vindictive  hatred  in  the  heart  of  the 
soldier  son  of  Milcho,  later  Patrick’s  master. 

During  the  first  years  of  his  sojourn  as  a  slave,  Patrick  is  forced  to 
spend  the  seasons  in  thoughtful  solitude  on  the  bare  and  windy  peak  of 
Slemish  Mountain,  until  the  aged  Gol,  whose  life  he  had  saved  two  years 
before,  arouses  in  the  young  slave  a  love  of  his  God  so  intense  that  it 
one  day  envelopes  the  land  of  Eirinn  as  a  blanket  of  flame  that  leaves 
its  brilliant  spark  in  the  hearts  of  generations  to  come.  Under  divine  in¬ 
spiration  and  with  the  aid  of  a  few  pagan  companions,  Patrick  escapes 
from  the  land  he  has  grown  to  love,  leaving  behind  the  promise  of  his 
return. 

The  author  presents  vividly  the  mature  Patrick  on  his  return  to  Gaul. 
Indignation  and  mingled  disgust  and  pity  for  those  who  should  have  been 
the  greatest  consolation  to  the  weakening  Roman  Church  only  tend  to 
increase  Patrick’s  certainty  as  to  his  destiny.  Then  comes  the  voice 
of  God  through  His  angel:  "They  are  calling  to  you,  from  the  hills 
of  the  North  and  the  lakes  of  the  South,  and  from  the  woods  of  the 
Fochlut  by  the  rim  of  the  Western  Sea.  .  .  .  Return  and  walk  among 
us.”  And  Patrick  knew.  The  long  wait,  the  awful  uncertainty  were 
ended.  He  would  become  a  priest. 

Years  of  planning,  hoping,  praying  under  the  direction  of  Albion  and 
the  famous  Germanus  at  the  Monastery  of  Marmoutiers  seem  to  result 
only  in  more  uncertainty  for  the  fervent  saint.  The  delightfully  humor¬ 
ous  way  in  which  Patrick  enveigles  four  brother  students  to  join  him  in 
his  missionary  work  will  charm  the  reader  and  give  him  a  deep  insight 
into  the  undaunted  spirit  and  courage  of  this  small  band  who  fought 
a  winning  battle  against  a  thousand  years  of  paganism. 

William  Schofield  has  caught  the  romance  of  the  Irish  countryside  and 
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has  revealed  it  in  his  narration  of  gripping  tales  of  heroism  and  in  his 
description  of  weird  scenes  of  Druidical  rites.  To  read  The  Deer  Cry 
is  to  step  into  an  exciting  epoch  of  the  past  and  live  every  wonderful 
moment  of  it. 

Patricia  A.  Murphy,  ’49 

Saint  Peter  the  Apostle,  by  William  Thomas  Walsh.  New  York:  The 

Macmillan  Company,  1948.  307  pages. 

This  new  life  of  St.  Peter  is  a  work  of  great  vivacity,  color,  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  warmth.  Mr.  Walsh  has  here  provided  a  vivid  backdrop  of 
the  atmosphere  and  peculiar  character  of  the  first  century,  upon  which 
the  reader  may  visualize  the  vibrant  drama  of  this  great  saint’s  develop¬ 
ment.  The  book  brings  together  the  facts  recorded  by  the  four  gospels, 
unifying,  as  it  were,  the  scripture  story,  and  giving  it  a  new  clarity,  as  it 
is  seen,  in  a  rather  subjective  way,  through  the  mind  of  Peter. 

St.  Peter’s  life  is  so  inextricably  bound  up  with  that  of  the  infant 
Church  that  it  is  difficult  to  write  a  biography  of  the  great  chief  of  the 
apostles  without  treating  of  the  Church  itself  simultaneously.  Mr.  Walsh 
has  not  attempted  to  do  this,  but  always  presents  St.  Peter  as  an  apostle 
of  Christ  and  as  the  shepherd  of  his  flock,  rather  than  as  an  individual 
impressing  his  personality  on  his  times. 

Mr.  Walsh  has  worked  into  his  book  a  number  of  very  interesting 
facts  which  throw  a  significant  light  on  the  life  of  our  Lord  and  His 
apostles,  vivifying  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  familiar  acts  were  accom¬ 
plished,  and  cloaking  with  a  new  significance  the  occurrences  them¬ 
selves.  For  example,  he  relates  the  procedure  of  net  fishing  current  in 
Peter’s  day,  giving  new  life  to  our  concept  of  the  familiar  scriptural 
scenes.  Again,  he  explains  the  origin,  development,  and  significance  of 
the  two  religious  sects  of  the  day,  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees,  thus 
helping  us  to  understand  the  conflicting  religious  opinions  of  the  times. 
For  those  who  find  the  Scriptures  hard  reading,  this  book  should  prove 
most  enlightening  and  very  profitable. 

However,  if  you  prefer  the  simple  presentation  of  the  Gospels,  this 
narrative  will  appear  rather  too  imaginative.  The  author  has  portrayed 
Our  Lord  in  an  excessively  personal  manner  and  very  dramatically.  St. 
Peter  is  dramatized  in  extreme  fashion  also.  It  is  amusing  to  read  the 
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ladylike  observations  that  Mr.  Walsh  at  times  attributes  to  the  rude 
fisherman,  and  one  feels  that  he  has  painted  a  very  heavy-handed  portrait 
indeed. 

Eleanor  M.  Ridge,  ’ 49 

The  Big  Fisherman,  by  Lloyd  C.  Douglas.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 

Company,  1948.  581  pages. 

When  it  was  announced  that  Lloyd  Douglas  was  writing  a  new  book, 
the  reading  world  awaited  its  arrival  with  great  interest,  expecting  an¬ 
other  literary  success  from  the  author  of  Magnificent  Obsession,  Green 
Light,  and  The  Kobe.  The  last  page  of  The  Big  Fisherman  was  turned 
and  the  book  set  aside  to  be  remembered  as  Douglas’s  failure. 

It  takes  a  master  of  literary  skill,  interpretation,  and  style  to  handle 
a  scriptural  story  with  Christ  as  one  of  the  main  characters.  Douglas  is 
not  such  a  master.  He  has  failed  completely  to  present  the  true  majesty 
of  Our  Lord  as  a  man  with  a  divine  nature.  The  divinity  of  Christ  is 
all  but  disregarded.  It  is  Jesus,  the  man,  who  is  described,  weary  and 
spent,  and  drained  of  all  his  strength  after  the  performance  of  each 
miracle — a  great  man,  to  be  sure,  but  the  tool  of  God,  the  Father. 

The  miracles  as  described  in  the  Bible  are  in  themselves  dramatic  and 
need  no  comment.  Douglas  elaborates  the  scriptural  text  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  that  the  stories  lose  all  their  color  and  vitality  and  significance.  Too 
great  an  attempt  has  been  made,  apparently,  to  sentimentalize  the  events 
in  Our  Lord’s  life,  and  in  doing  so  Douglas  has  in  many  cases  sacrificed 
truth  for  dramatic  effect. 

The  undignified  use  of  nicknames  in  referring  to  the  apostles  and  the 
too  frequent  employment  of  slang  phrases  and  colloquialisms  in  repro¬ 
ducing  the  dialogue  of  Biblical  characters  will  offend  the  sensibilities  of 
most  readers. 

The  interpretation  of  the  character  of  Peter,  "the  big  fisherman,” 
differs  radically  from  the  simple,  rough,  shy  fisherman  of  the  Gospels. 
Here  he  is  a  blustering,  oversized  agnostic.  Not  until  the  end  of  the  book 
is  he  portrayed  with  any  degree  of  depth  and  understanding. 

Mr.  Douglas  is  at  his  best  in  telling  a  story,  and  he  does  not  fail  us 
here.  It  may  be  said,  too,  that  no  one  can  doubt  his  sincerity  of  purpose 
in  treating  a  sacred  subject. 

Marilyn  G.  Myers,  ’49 
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Chinatown  Family ,  by  Lin  Yutang.  New  York:  The  John  Day  Company, 

1948.  307  pages. 

The  character,  life,  and  philosophy  of  Chinese  people  have  always  pre¬ 
sented  a  problem  to  the  Western  mind.  In  his  newest  work,  Lin  Yutang 
helps  to  solve  the  problem  by  picturing  for  the  American  the  Chinese 
as  he  lives,  works,  and  plays  in  the  land  of  his  adoption.  He  deals  with 
such  fundamentals  as  the  religious,  racial,  psychological,  and  mental  traits 
of  his  race  that  he  may  the  better  interpret  the  civilization  of  his  people 
to  our  own. 

The  story  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  Fongs,  a  family  living  in 
the  Chinese  quarter  of  New  York  City.  Respected,  revered  lady  of  Old 
China,  Mother  Fong  securely  welds  the  family  together  and  overcomes 
all  difficulties  in  her  determination  to  establish  her  children  in  an  alien 
country.  Through  the  Fong  children  we  learn  the  necessary  adjustments 
that  must  be  made  if  peace  and  happiness  are  to  be  found  by  the  oriental 
in  the  Western  world. 

The  eldest  son,  Daiko,  marries  a  Catholic  Italian  girl  and  in  a  marriage 
founded  on  love  and  respect  finds  joy  and  beauty.  Even  Mother  Fong 
yields  to  the  simple  truth  and  goodness  in  her  daughter-in-law  and 
learns  first  to  trust  and  then  to  love  the  Virgin  Mother,  who  inspires  such 
virtue.  Yiko,  unlike  Daiko,  seeks  American  ideals  in  night  clubs  and 
chorus  girls,  only  to  find  pain  and  disillusionment.  The  younger  Fong 
children  also  present  serious  problems  and  become  discontented  with  their 
restricted  lives  when  they  find  their  American  friends  enjoying  unlimited 
freedom. 

Dr.  Lin  has  treated  the  Chinese  question  with  a  deftness,  a  frankness, 
an  intelligence,  and  a  subtlety  difficult  to  achieve.  His  style  is  not  in¬ 
variably  flawless,  but  his  English  prose  is  recognized  as  the  best  any 
Chinese  has  ever  written.  It  is  the  author’s  simplicity  which  impresses 
one.  He  wastes  no  words,  but  rather  chooses  each  one  deliberately.  His 
realistic  description  of  the  death  of  Father  Fong  shows  skill  in  depicting 
scenes  of  dramatic  intensity  and  stark  tragedy.  The  humorous  incidents 
are  treated  with  delicacy  and  charm.  Although  the  enchanting  style 
of  writing  and  poetic  conception  of  life  so  exquisitely  expressed  in  Dr. 
Lin’s  Moment  in  Peking  are  somewhat  lacking  here,  there  is  compensation 
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in  the  vivid  portrayal  of  Chinese  habits,  customs,  and  relationships  that 
gives  one  a  sense  of  a  life  at  once  alien  and  beautifully  familiar. 

The  author  is  less  convincing  when  he  attempts,  as  he  frequently  does, 
philosophical  generalizations.  But  his  specific  observations  and  appre¬ 
ciations,  particularly  as  seen  through  Eva’s  and  Flora’s  eyes,  are  pointed, 
sensible,  and  engaging.  Only  a  product  of  an  ancient  civilization  with 
both  a  classical  and  a  modern  educational  background  could  have  written 
Chinatown  Family. 

Claire  L.  Slattery,  ’49 

Jonathan  Fisher,  by  Mary  Ellen  Chase.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1948.  280  pages. 

In  writing  Jonathan  Fisher,  Mary  Ellen  Chase  enters  a  new  field  of 
literature  by  presenting  to  us  a  biography  of  a  country  parson  who  lived 
the  life  of  a  humble  minister  of  his  flock  in  the  town  of  Bluehill,  Maine. 

Jonathan  Fisher  was  an  unusual  man,  "a  Leonardi  de  Vinci  of  his  own 
time  and  place.”  Besides  being  a  country  parson,  he  was  a  mechanical 
genius,  a  scientist,  an  artist,  a  writer  of  poetry  and  prose,  and  a  theo¬ 
logian.  He  emerges  from  the  pages  of  the  book  as  a  vital,  energetic,  human 
person  who  impressed  his  dominant  personality  upon  his  little  circle  of 
parishioners. 

We  see  Parson  Fisher  as  he  self-sacrificingly  made  journeys  on  foot  to 
baptize  babies  or  to  visit  the  sick  and  the  dying,  carrying  a  leather 
bag  bulging  with  tracts  and  remedies  for  cuts  and  bruises,  sprains,  frac¬ 
tures,  and  "stubborn  winter  coughs”. 

We  learn  to  know  him  as  a  man  who  loved  his  home  and  family  more 
than  any  earthly  possession,  and  who  expressed  his  love  with  a  tenderness 
that  seems  surprising  in  a  parson  who  inspired  his  flock  with  dread 
when  he  spoke.  He  praised  God  for  giving  him  his  "dear  consort  and 
pleasant  children”,  and  records  in  his  diary  the  little  things  that  he 
fashioned  for  their  pleasure.  "I  made  a  little  wagon  for  Jonathan  today.” 
"This  afternoon  I  fitted  handles  to  small  axes  for  my  sons.”  "I  spent 
the  morning  in  making  little  chairs  for  my  various  children”. 

The  picture  of  Father  Fisher,  the  missionary,  who  felt  the  call  of  God 
to  go  out  into  the  world  and  preach  his  faith  to  others  wins  our  complete 
admiration.  At  the  age  of  thirty-three,  he  undertook  missionary  work  in 
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the  settlements  of  Hancock  and  Washington  counties.  Like  Saint  Paul, 
he  welcomed  hardships,  and  unfamiliar  country  held  new  interest  and 
excitement  for  him.  He  wrote  of  being  so  cold  at  times  that  he  came 
"near  to  being  frozen  exceedingly”,  but  he  also  experienced  "precious 
seasons  of  spiritual  comfort.” 

Like  most  early  American  divines,  Jonathan  Fisher  was  a  scholar  and 
derived  much  pleasure  from  the  hours  spent  among  his  books.  He  was 
an  enthusiastic  reader  and  wrote  once  of  reading  "the  divine  lines  of 
Paradise  Lost  while  a  winter  gale  sends  the  icy  sleet  against  my  window.” 
Copies  of  extracts  in  their  original  language  from  Plato,  Aristotle,  Homer, 
Virgil,  Montaigne,  and  Milton  found  in  his  careful  handwriting  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  extent  and  depth  of  his  reading. 

Writing  a  biography  is  a  difficult  task,  and  it  is  particularly  difficult 
to  present  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  reader’s  interest  will  be  held  through¬ 
out  the  book.  While  Miss  Chase  reveals  a  clear  understanding  of  human 
motives  and  reactions  and  a  deep  appreciation  of  life  itself,  her  book 
is  stiff  in  places  because  she  is  perhaps  too  painstaking  in  the  use  of  her 
sources.  The  reader  who  is  familiar  with  Mary  Ellen  Chase’s  skill  as  a 
novelist  will  be  disappointed  in  her  attempt  to  do  as  well  in  the  field  of 
biography. 


Catherine  V.  Reilly,  ’49 


THE  THEATRE  IN  BOSTON 

Whether  Boston  is  still  the  theatrical  try-out  city  in  actuality,  or  in 
legend  only,  is  a  matter  for  conjecture.  New  movements  in  the  theatre 
would  here  indicate  that  attempts  are  being  made  to  eliminate  commer¬ 
cialism  and  make  the  theatre  live  as  an  art.  > 

For  several  years  we  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  first  of  these 
movements  in  the  development  of  the  Tributary  Theatre. 

A  newly  organized  movement  is  the  Boston  Catholic  Theatre.  Under 
the  auspices  of  this  organization,  various  Catholic  theatre  groups  present 
plays  for  two-night  runs,  weekly.  The  Passion  Players  Guild  opened  the 
project  with  "The  Hound  of  Heaven”,  a  biographical  drama  based  on  the 
life  of  Francis  Thompson.  This  group  will  be  interesting  to  watch.  It 
has  the  potentiality  of  increasing  or  decreasing  the  prestige  of  Catholic 
theatre  in  general.  It  deserves  a  full  season  of  productions  before  a  judg¬ 
ment  is  made. 

The  most  significant  theatrical  movement  here  now  is  the  Boston 
Repertory  Theatre,  which  opened  recently  at  the  Copley.  Here  is  a  group 
of  professional  actors  and  actresses  who  are  willing  to  work  for  the  ideal 
of  the  theatre  as  an  art.  They  are  beginning  by  discouraging  the  long- 
established  star  system.  Stars  are  contributing  their  talents  in  lesser 
roles.  The  play  is  the  thing,  and  theatre  lovers  are  even  given  a  chance 
to  request  certain  plays.  Another  feature  is  the  low  price  policy,  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  the  best  in  the  theatre  to  all  who  wish  to  see  it. 

The  opening  production  of  this  group,  "The  Road  to  Rome”,  by 
Robert  Sherwood,  was  received  with  mixed  opinions.  Some  considered  it 
dated  and  dull;  others  found  it  enjoyable  entertainment.  It  is  an  imagina¬ 
tive  dramatization  of  Hannibal’s  decision  to  relinquish  his  plans  to  cap¬ 
ture  Rome.  Certainly  it  deals  with  a  universal  theme — that  there  is 
greater  strength  in  mastering  oneself  and  conquering  the  desire  for  power 
than  in  conquering  a  whole  nation  of  weaker  men.  The  acting  on  the 
whole  was  of  a  high  calibre.  Polly  Rowles  had  a  beautifully  worked-out 
characterization  of  the  apparently  flippant  but  deeply  philosophical 
Amytis.  Hugh  Franklin  portrayed  clearly  and  sympathetically  the  proud 
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but  confused  Hannibal,  whose  fundamental  philosophy  is  in  the  process 
of  being  changed.  Robert  Harris  gave  a  creditable  performance  as  the 
weak  Roman  dictator,  Fabius  Maximus. 

Another  of  their  productions,  "George  and  Margaret”,  written  by  the 
director,  Gerald  Savory,  was  not  quite  up  to  the  standard  set  at  the  open¬ 
ing.  This  was  its  premier  in  Boston,  although  it  received  a  successful 
run  in  London,  and  was  produced  several  years  ago  in  Cambridge  by 
the  Boston  Stock  Company.  It  is  an  account  of  the  antics  of  a  wealthy, 
happy-go-lucky  English  family.  The  plot  concerns  the  romance  between 
the  daughter  and  her  brother’s  visiting  friend. 

Polly  Rowles  and  Hugh  Franklin  displayed  admirable  versatility  by 
playing  a  middle-aged  couple.  Suzette  Meredith  lacked  sufficient  depth 
of  understanding  as  Frankie;  Dan  Matthews  could  have  been  a  little  more 
sophisticated  as  Roger;  and  Althea  Murphy  seemed  miscast  as  Gladys. 
However,  the  play  on  the  whole  was  entertaining. 

The  program  of  future  plays  looks  promising,  and  the  group  is  appar¬ 
ently  hard-working  and  sincere. 

Yvonne  L.  Bulger,  ’49 
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SPRING  ON  THE  FENWAY 


SHADOWED  CRYSTAL 

Frances  M.  McCarthy,  ’49 

H  E  saw  her  again  at  his  sister’s  house.  As  he 
stood  watching  her  across  the  room  crowded  with  people, 
he  remembered  the  summer  they  had  first  met.  For  him, 
that  summer  had  become  a  strange  experience  of  emotions 
that  were  at  once  contradictory  and  concurrent.  There  was 
always  that  strange  loyalty  to  the  boyish  haunts  of  his  youth, 
crossed  with  a  new  awareness  of  a  growing  maturity  and 
sophistication.  And  running  through  his  memory  of  that 
summer  was  the  picture  of  Leslie  moving  with  a  desperate 
eagerness  to  succeed  in  everything  she  did. 

What  a  difference  the  few  years  could  make,  he  thought, 
as  he  walked  across  the  room  to  meet  her. 

"Leslie!  It’s  so  good  to  see  you!” 

She  turned  on  hearing  her  name.  He  was  startled  to  see 
that  her  face  had  not  lost  that  strange  quality  that  had  al¬ 
ways  made  her  look  a  little  frightened.  Perhaps  it  was  her 
eyes,  just  a  little  too  large  for  the  angular  lines  of  her  cheek 
bones,  that  caused  her  to  look  so  young  and  vulnerable. 

She  uttered  a  little  cry  of  surprise  that  was  almost  childish 
in  its  sincerity.  "Tom!  How  long  has  it  been?  You  look 
so  different!  How  many  years  has  it  been?” 

He  laughed  at  her  eagerness.  "Still  the  same  old  Leslie, 
aren’t  you?”  He  took  her  arm  and  guided  her  to  a  quiet 
corner  of  the  big  living  room.  "After  all,  it’s  only  been  six 
or  seven  years,  hasn’t  it?  What  have  you  been  doing  all  this 
time?” 
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"'Oh,  I’ve  done  so  many  things.  I  finally  finished  school. 
I  thought  I’d  never  see  that  degree.  And  ...  of  course  .  .  . 
you  knew  that  Mother  died,  didn’t  you?” 

"Sis  told  me  about  it.  That  was  hard  for  you.  Are  you 
keeping  house  now?  How’s  your  kid  sister,  Susie?” 

"Don’t  let  her  hear  you  call  her  that,”  she  laughed.  "She’s 
Susan  now,  and  a  very  sophisticated  young  lady,  or  so  she 
thinks.  "That’s  why  we’ve  come  here  to  live,  so  that  she  can 
go  to  college.” 

"I  didn’t  know  you  were  living  here.  It’s  quite  a  change 
for  you,  isn’t  it?”  It  was  hard  for  him  to  visualize  this  girl 
set  down  in  the  midst  of  the  ordinary  routine  things  that 
made  up  the  life  of  this  small  college  town.  "Don’t  worry; 
if  I  have  her  in  any  of  my  classes,  I’ll  pass  her  with  flying 
colors.” 

"You  won’t  know  her,  Tom.  She  really  outshines  me  in 
everything.  She  is  positively  beautiful.”  As  she  spoke  he  was 
surprised  to  notice  the  pride  that  had  come  into  her  eyes  that 
were  usually  so  quiet  and  shy.  "We’ve  taken  a  little  house 
on  Stagecoach  Lane.  You  must  come  out  and  see  it.  It  was 
the  old  Paine  place.  Susan  has  refinished  some  of  the  fur¬ 
niture  and  we  really  have  a  lovely  home  there.” 

He  knew  that  he  would  see  this  strange  girl  with  the 
expressive  eyes  again  and  often.  There  was  an  elusive  quality 
about  her  that  commanded  attention,  a  subconscious  sadness 
that  had  never  really  come  to  the  surface  of  her  life.  He 
knew  that  he  must  see  that  house  on  Stagecoach  Lane  and 
its  owner  again,  and  soon. 

The  autumn  went  quickly  for  Tom,  with  the  opening  of 
classes  and  the  settling  down  to  the  routine  of  giving  lectures 
and  tests.  He  was  busy,  as  he  had  been  every  other  year  at 
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the  beginning  of  the  semester,  but  he  was  never  too  busy 
to  drive  out  to  see  Leslie. 

She  was  busy  also,  but  with  the  small  concerns  of  house¬ 
keeping.  She  gave  herself  to  it  with  the  eagerness  that  she 
had  shown  when  she  learned  to  water-ski  that  first  summer 
they  had  met.  Her  whole  existence  centered  about  the  lovely 
old  house  and  its  care.  It  was  heart-warming  for  Tom  to 
watch  her  as  she  polished  the  heavy  antique  furniture  or 
brightened  the  pewter  dishes  that  lined  the  edge  of  the  high 
fireplace  mantel  in  the  kitchen. 

He  was  helping  her  one  day  in  the  big  attic.  Together 
they  were  sorting  out  the  contents  of  an  old  trunk,  reading 
over  old  letters  and  cards  written  in  flowing  script  to  some 
loved  one  long  dead.  They  had  speculated  on  the  outcome 
of  the  beautiful  romance  that  slowly  unfolded  as  they  read 
the  notes. 

Leslie’s  eyes  had  grown  wistful,  and  suddenly  she  mur¬ 
mured,  half  to  herself,  "How  much  they  must  have  loved 
each  other.  I  wonder  if  anyone  can  love  like  that  now.” 

"They  can,  Leslie,  I  know  they  can.”  He  took  her  hand 
and  turned  her  face  toward  him  so  that  she  might  look  at 
him. 

"But,  Tom,  how?”  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  read  the 
emotion  that  had  registered  in  the  deep  blue  of  her  eyes. 

"Let  me  show  you,  Leslie,  let  me  show  you.” 

She  gave  a  strangled  little  sob  and  buried  her  face  in  the 
harsh  tweed  of  his  jacket.  Her  body  shook  with  sobs,  as  if 
she  were  trying  to  choke  back  a  flood  of  unhappiness  that 
was  locked  inside  her.  He  held  her  gently  as  he  would  a  child, 
for  he  knew  that  he  would  have  to  be  patient  in  teaching 
this  child-woman  to  return  his  love. 

Soon  she  stopped  sobbing  and  lifted  her  face  to  look  at  him. 
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The  wistfulness  in  her  eyes  seemed  unchanged.  He  knew 
that  she  would  always  be  distant  and  strange  while  that 
shadow  was  there,  but  he  promised  himself  to  erase  it.  She 
dried  her  eyes  with  his  big  handkerchief  and  stuffed  it  back 
in  his  jacket  pocket. 

''Come  on,  Lee,  we  better  finish  up  here.  I’ve  got  to  give 
a  lecture  bright  and  early  tomorrow  and  you’ve  got  a  supper 
to  get.”  He  turned  away  quickly,  a  deep  line  of  anxiety 
etched  on  his  forehead. 

It  was  then  that  he  found  the  crystal  necklace.  It  was 
not  a  valuable  one,  but  its  fragile  beauty  was  evidence  of 
the  tenderness  which  must  have  accompanied  its  existence 
in  the  lives  of  those  nameless  lovers  of  the  forgotten  years. 
He  held  it  up  for  Leslie  to  see.  She  took  it  and  held  it  lovingly 
up  to  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  that  were  filtering 
through  the  tiny  attic  window.  As  she  stood  there,  turning 
the  crystals,  slowly,  watching  the  multicolored  rainbows  that 
were  locked  in  each  tiny  prism,  she  looked  almost  as  if  she 
were  venerating  it  as  a  symbol  of  something  too  beautiful 
to  own  and  love. 

She  turned  away  from  the  window,  still  holding  the  neck¬ 
lace  in  her  cupped  palm.  She  spoke  slowly  and  distinctly 
as  if  she  were  trying  to  teach  herself  the  truth  of  what  she 
said. 

"I  shall  give  it  to  Susan.  She  loves  things  that  are  pretty. 
It  will  look  lovely  on  her,  don’t  you  think,  Tom?” 

"But  why,  Leslie?  It  will  look  just  as  well  on  you.  Susie 
is  too  young  to  appreciate  it.  Keep  it  yourself.  You  like  it, 
don’t  you,  Lee?” 

"I  love  it,  Tom,  but  she  has  so  little.  She  misses  Mother 
so  much,  and  she  really  needs  to  have  every  little  thing  that 
will  make  her  happy.  She  relies  on  me,  Tom.” 
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He  realized  suddenly  that  in  that  simple  statement  lay  the 
shadow  that  kept  Leslie  from  him  and  kept  her  a  prisoner 
from  herself. 

In  the  days  that  followed  he  tried  in  many  ways  to  free 
Leslie  from  her  self-inflicted  prison.  He  was  able  to  look 
objectively  at  Susan’s  life,  and  he  saw  an  entirely  different 
picture  from  the  one  that  her  sister  had  given  him.  It  was 
not  so  much  that  Susan  depended  on  her  sister,  but  it  was 
rather  that  she  expected  attention  and  affection  so  that  her 
own  life  might  be  made  easier. 

Strangely  enough,  it  was  Susan  who  accomplished  the  thing 
that  he  had  tried  to  do.  It  happened  late  one  night  at  the 
old  house  on  Stagecoach  Lane.  Tom  and  Leslie  had  returned 
from  a  party  at  the  home  of  one  of  the  professors.  They 
were  standing  together  on  the  trellis-covered  porch  as  Tom 
helped  her  unlock  the  heavy  front  door.  The  black  darkness 
of  the  winter  night  seemed  to  rush  into  the  wide  hallway 
as  they  swung  the  door  open. 

Leslie  reached  out  and  grasped  Tom’s  coat  sleeve  with  her 
mittened  hand.  She  shivered  a  little,  and  her  eyes  were  fright¬ 
ened.  "Tom,  don’t  go  home  yet.  I  don’t  like  to  go  into  the 
house  alone  at  night.  It  seems  so  big  and  spooky.  Come  in 
and  turn  on  the  lights  for  me.” 

He  laughed  a  little  at  her  fright,  but  took  her  hand  as 
they  went  in.  He  snapped  on  the  hall  lights  and  went  into 
the  living  room.  "I  guess  those  ghosts  won’t  be  able  to  get 
you  now.  I’ll  light  a  fire  so  that  you  can  get  warmed  up 
before  Susan  comes  in.  Where  did  she  go  tonight?” 

"She's  out  with  the  Holmes  boy.  I  guess  they  were  going 
dancing.  Tom,  I  wish  you’d  stay  until  she  comes  home.  I’ll 
fix  you  something  to  eat.” 

When  the  coffee  and  sandwiches  were  ready,  they  carried 
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the  tray  into  the  living  room  to  the  front  of  the  fire.  Tom 
looked  at  Leslie  as  she  sat  on  a  low  needlepoint  footstool,  the 
firelight  playing  hide-and-seek  on  her  face  and  in  her  hair. 
He  thought  that  he  had  never  seen  her  so  beautiful. 

An  hour  passed,  and  still  Susan  had  not  come  home.  Leslie 
was  beginning  to  get  worried,  and  said  so. 

"Don’t  be  such  a  kill  joy,  Lee.  You  know  how  these  college 
kids  are  when  they  go  out.  They  lose  all  track  of  time.  Let’s 
play  some  records.  You  never  did  play  Debussy  for  me.” 

They  settled  themselves  comfortably  to  listen  to  the  music 
that  filled  the  room.  For  Tom  it  became  a  moment  of  peace, 
a  moment  to  dream  a  little  of  the  future.  Suddenly,  while 
the  records  were  changing,  the  little  china  clock  on  the 
mantel  rang  out  twice  in  its  silver  tone. 

Leslie  was  startled  out  of  her  reverie.  She  raised  a  fright¬ 
ened  face  to  look  at  the  clock.  Tom  could  see  real  terror  in 
her  eyes.  "I’m  worried,  Tom.  Where  can  they  be?  The 
roads  are  so  icy  and  so  many  things  could  happen.  I  wish 
she’d  come  home.” 

As  if  in  answer,  headlights  were  reflected  in  the  window 
and  a  car  stopped  outside.  Leslie  began  to  run  to  the  door, 
but  Tom  stopped  her. 

"For  Pete’s  sake,  she’s  home,  isn’t  she?  Give  the  kid  a 
chance  to  say  goodnight  to  her  boy  friend.” 

Leslie  obeyed,  but  stood  expectantly  in  the  middle  of  the 
hallway,  her  hands  clasped  tightly  together.  She  stood  tensely, 
hardly  moving.  The  car  door  slammed,  and  footsteps  were 
heard  running  up  the  walk.  As  the  door  opened,  Leslie  began 
to  move  toward  her  sister,  but  something  made  her  stop. 

Susan  looked  at  her  and  then  at  Tom.  "Well,  what  is  this, 
a  reception  committee?  Why  didn’t  you  come  out  to  the 
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car,  too?”  She  tried  to  walk  past  her  sister,  but  was  stopped 
by  the  tone  in  her  voice  as  she  spoke. 

"Susan,  where  have  you  been  until  this  hour,  and  what 
were  you  doing  to  keep  you  out  so  late?  Everything  must 
have  closed  up  an  hour  ago.  I  was  so  worried  about  you.” 
Her  voice  softened  as  she  said  it. 

"We  were  out.  All  right?  Or  do  I  have  to  give  you  a 
blow  by  blow  description  of  every  date  I  have?  Em  a  big 
girl  now,  remember?  I  think  Em  old  enough  to  take  care 
of  myself  without  a  nursemaid.  If  you  don’t  mind,  I  think 
Ell  go  to  bed.  Em  tired.” 

She  ran  up  the  stairs  and  slammed  the  door  of  her  room. 
The  noise  echoed  through  the  still  house.  Leslie  stood  quietly 
for  a  moment  and  then  turned  to  Tom. 

"I  wish  you’d  wait  here  for  a  minute.  Ell  be  right  down.” 

He  watched  her  go  slowly  up  the  stairs  and  heard  her 
knock  on  her  sister’s  door.  In  a  few  minutes  she  came  down¬ 
stairs  again,  holding  something  in  her  hands.  When  she 
reached  the  last  step,  she  paused  and  looked  over  her  shoulder 
for  a  moment  and  then  turned  to  him. 

"Tom,  I  wonder  if  you’d  help  me  fix  the  clasp  of  this 
necklace.” 

He  saw  then  that  the  shadow  had  gone  from  her  eyes. 
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WHY  DID  HE  SING? 

Joan  M.  Gaffny,  T2 

Did  you  ask  me  why  I’m  singing,  lad? 
I’m  going  home  today. 

It  makes  me  glad  to  think  of  it, 

Fve  been  so  long  away. 

I  was  a  gay  and  wild  young  boy 
The  time  I  said  goodby, 

But  I  was  sore  discomforted 
To  see  my  mother  cry. 

"Why  must  you  go,  my  son,”  she  said, 
"So  far  across  the  sea?” 

"You  know  there’s  nothing  here,”  I  said, 
"That  has  a  hold  on  me.” 

I  wonder  if  they’ll  know  me  there 
In  my  own  native  land; 

I  wonder  what  has  changed  since  last 
I  held  my  mother’s  hand. 

I’ve  changed  myself,  you  know,  my  son; 
My  hair  has  turned  to  gray, 

For  it’s  been  many  weary  years 
Since  I  did  sail  away. 

You  look  more  like  the  thoughtless  boy 
Who  left  her  all  alone; 

She’ll  probably  think  you’re  her  son, 
When  both  of  us  come  home. 
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AUNT  MIRANDA 


Catherine  V.  Reilly ,  3 49 

Mama  would  never  get  excited  when  Aunt 
Miranda  tried  to  run  the  family.  Her  calm  blue  eyes  would 
remain  fixed  on  her  sewing,  and  the  light  shining  on  her 
golden  brown  hair  would  accentuate  the  picture  of  serenity, 
which  was  indeed  a  contrast  to  Aunt  Miranda’s  fussing. 
Aunt  Miranda  was  always  scolding  and  telling  Mama  how 
we  should  be  brought  up.  Perhaps  Mama  understood  how 
we  felt  about  it,  for  she,  too,  seemed  to  breathe  more  easily 
when  Aunt  Miranda  left. 

Aunt  Miranda’s  authority  did  not  end  with  our  family; 
she  carried  it  into  the  realm  of  civic  affairs  as  well.  We  felt 
increased  awe  and  even  admiration  for  her  the  day  she  arrived 
to  tell  Mama  the  news  that  the  party  delegates  had  recognized 
her  ability  and  zeal  and  had  called  to  ask  if  they  could  nomi¬ 
nate  her  as  their  candidate  for  mayor  at  the  coming  con¬ 
vention. 
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Timmie  and  I  had  sneaked  in  the  back  door  as  we  saw  her 
sweep  into  the  front  yard,  and  as  we  stood  outside  the  living 
room  we  heard  Mama  say  in  amazement,  '"Mayor — a  woman 
mayor?” 

"Why  not?  People  are  always  talking  about  equal  rights 
for  women.  Here’s  a  chance  to  do  something  about  it.” 

"But,  Miranda,  you’re  not  thinking  seriously  of  running, 
are  you?” 

"Of  course  I  am.  I  know  I  can  do  the  job.”  There  was 
triumph  in  Aunt  Miranda’s  voice. 

"You’ll  never  get  in.  The  people  won’t  elect  a  woman. 
They’ll  only  laugh  at  you.” 

"Don’t  you  worry.  Nobody’s  going  to  laugh  at  Miranda 
Thompson!” 

And  no  one  did  laugh.  When  the  convention  of  delegates 
from  the  various  wards  was  held,  Aunt  Miranda  was  nomi¬ 
nated  and  elected  candidate  for  mayor. 

Her  confidence  in  the  voters  of  the  community  never 
lessened  throughout  her  campaign.  All  summer  long,  the 
town  was  alive  with  interest  in  the  woman  who  was  running 
for  office.  Aunt  Miranda  enjoyed  being  constantly  in  the 
limelight,  and  even  when  her  opponents  chose  Judge  Larkin 
as  their  candidate,  she  was  not  discouraged. 

Judge  Larkin’s  supporters  were  conservatives,  who  were 
scornful  of  the  idea  that  a  woman  should  run  for  a  political 
office.  They  chose  the  judge  because  he  was  popular  and 
intelligent. 

In  spite  of  their  decision  Aunt  Miranda  was  undaunted. 
She  spoke  at  rallies  and  meetings,  presenting  her  platform 
and  making  the  usual  pre-election  promises.  Mama  was  dis¬ 
turbed  because  she  did  not  like  to  see  her  become  the  target 
for  insults  and  cutting  remarks.  But  we  children  enjoyed 
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the  fame  that  was  ours  because  Miranda  Thompson  was  our 
aunt.  We  boasted  to  the  other  children  of  the  neighborhood 
that  she  would  be  the  next  mayor.  Besides,  it  was  a  relief 
to  know  that  she  was  too  busy  to  correct  everything  we  did. 

Election  day  came,  and  with  it  one  of  the  worst  storms  of 
the  year.  Dark  clouds  burst  and  let  forth  a  torrent  of  angry 
rain.  A  fierce  wind  made  the  radio  aerial  beat  against  the 
side  of  the  house  like  the  staccato  click  of  a  telegraph  sending 
key.  About  ten  o’clock  Aunt  Miranda  stopped  at  our  house 
on  her  way  to  the  polls.  Her  eyes  looked  tired,  and  the  effects 
of  her  campaign  were  visible  on  her  face.  But  her  spirit  was 
as  strong  as  the  spirit  of  the  storm  raging  outside.  Mama 
urged  her  to  remove  her  wet  clothes  and  stay  to  have  a  cup 
of  coffee.  She  refused. 

"I’m  sorry,  but  I  haven’t  time.  This  is  going  to  be  a  busy 
day  for  me,  so  I’ve  got  to  get  started.” 

"Well,”  Mama  suggested,  "why  don’t  you  come  here  for 
supper  and  we’ll  all  listen  to  the  returns  together.” 

"Very  well.  But  first  I’ll  have  to  see  that  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  voters  to  the  polls  is  running  smoothly.  On  a  day 
like  this,  every  vote  counts.”  She  spoke  with  the  authority 
of  a  seasoned  politician. 

All  day  long  the  rain  poured  down.  Streets  were  flooded 
and  the  voting  was  consequently  poor.  When  the  results 
began  to  come  in,  they  were  fairly  evenly  divided.  Aunt 
Miranda  was  doing  well,  and  she  had  that  "I  told  you  so” 
gleam  in  her  eye.  In  spite  of  Mama’s  reluctance  to  have  her 
sister  run  for  mayor,  she  was  as  excited  as  the  rest  of  us,  and 
even  let  us  stay  up  to  hear  the  voting  results  with  the  grown¬ 
ups.  After  supper  we  all  settled  down  near  the  radio. 

The  news  was  not  so  good  in  the  evening.  Aunt  Miranda 
had  taken  most  of  the  votes  in  the  smaller  wards,  and  espe- 
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cially  in  the  poorer  parts  of  town;  but  as  more  reports  came 
in,  Judge  Larkin  seemed  to  be  gaining  favor  in  several 
districts.  He  had  won  the  most  thickly  populated  sections 
to  his  side,  and  his  party  continued  to  progress  steadily. 

As  Aunt  Miranda  slipped  back  from  her  goal  and  saw  her 
opponent  speed  ahead  of  her,  her  whole  appearance  changed. 
Although  she  was  really  a  tall  and  commanding  figure,  she 
seemed  almost  lost  in  the  large  parlor  armchair.  Helplessness 
and  hopelessness  were  now  engraved  on  her  wan  face. 

A  voice  on  the  radio  was  saying,  "At  this  point,  things 
look  bad  for  the  woman  candidate.  The  town  seems  to  be 
rallying  behind  Judge  Larkin.  .  .  ” 

Mama  sympathized  with  Aunt  Miranda  and  tried  to 
console  her.  "Don’t  feel  bad,  Miranda.  It’s  probably  all  for 
the  best.  Being  mayor  is  no  easy  job,  especially  for  a  woman.” 

She  did  not  answer.  There  was  a  vacant  look  in  her  dark 
eyes.  We  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and  no  one  said  a 
word.  I  wanted  to  tell  Aunt  Miranda  not  to  be  so  sad,  but 
a  strange  lump  came  into  my  throat  when  I  looked  at  her. 

Just  then  the  radio  announcer  gave  the  final  results  of  the 
election.  Judge  Larkin  was  the  town’s  next  mayor.  When 
the  Judge  was  told  of  his  victory,  the  announcer  said,  he 
expressed  his  gratitude  and  confidence  in  the  continued  sup¬ 
port  of  the  voters.  He  said  that  he  felt  the  townspeople  had 
been  prudent  in  their  choice,  since  a  woman’s  place  is  in  the 
home  and  not  in  public  office. 

Aunt  Miranda  rose  and  walked  dazedly  across  the  room. 
Outside,  the  storm  was  ending.  As  she  went  out  of  the  parlor 
and  closed  the  door,  a  few  last  drops  of  rain  struck  the 
windowpane  and  slid  slowly  down  the  glass. 
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SOUVENIR 

Jean  M.  Edwards,  ’49 

We  were  strangers,  you  and  I, 

Thin  shadow-selves  that  dip  and  spin 
With  music  muted  to  a  cry; 

Until  we  saw,  looking  in, 

A  little  girl  with  shining  face. 

You  recalled,  it  seemed, 

Another  child,  another  place; 

And  though  I  hadn’t  cared, 

All  at  once  I  dreamed 
The  memory  you  shared. 

Beneath  an  April  sky, 

Walking  hand  in  hand, 

I  try  to  catch  your  eye 
But  you  wouldn’t  understand. 

How  strange  I  should  remember, 

And  yet  it  still  enchants, 

That  you  told  me  last  December 
You  had  asked  a  child  to  dance. 
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MIDDAY 


(A  translation  from  the  French  of  Leconte  de  Lisle) 

Doris  M.  Coulombe ,  ’49 

Midday,  the  summer’s  king,  pours  on  the  plains 
A  silvery  radiance  from  the  sky’s  blue  height. 

The  air  now  blazes,  burns,  yet  hushed  remains. 
The  earth  is  drowsy  in  her  coat  of  light. 


And  wide  is  the  expanse  of  shadeless  ground. 

The  spring  is  dry  where  drank  the  thirsty  sheep. 
The  distant  trees,  whose  edge  is  shadow-bound, 
Immobile  there  now  lie  in  heavy  sleep. 

Alone,  ripe  ears  of  corn,  a  golden  sea, 

Disdaining  idle  slumber,  spread  afar. 

As  sacred  Land’s  most  peaceful  progeny, 

They  boldly  drain  the  cup  of  day’s  bright  star. 

Sometimes,  as  if  a  sigh  from  souls  aglow 
Midst  tips  of  grain  which  murmur  on  their  stem, 
A  waving  swell,  majestical  and  slow, 

Rises,  but  dies  at  day’s  blue  powdery  hem. 


Not  far,  upon  the  grass  white  oxen  lie; 

On  their  thick  dewlaps  slaver  slowly  streams; 
And  they  indulge  with  languid,  haughty  eye 
In  self-sufficing  never-ending  dreams. 
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THE  DENIAL 

Mary  E.  Sullivan ,  9  52 


Bitterly  cold,  the  night  wind  blew  down 

from  the  darkly  slumbering  hills  which  spread  out  like  a 
protecting  arm  about  the  city.  It  whistled  through  the 
deserted  alleys,  sang  woeful  dirges  at  the  dimly-lit  casements, 
and  moaned  its  way  along  the  dark,  winding  streets.  In  the 
courtyard,  crowded  around  the  warmth  of  a  small  fire,  a 
group  of  men  talked  excitedly,  their  faces  transformed  to 
weird  coppery  masks  in  the  flame’s  ruddy  glow,  their 
shadows  dancing  a  mad  dervish  on  the  wall  behind. 

On  the  fringe  of  the  circle  the  stranger  sat  silently,  his 
face  hidden  in  a  shadow,  his  eyes  darting  anxiously  from 
one  to  another  as  the  ribald,  mocking  jokes  concerning  the 
fate  of  the  captured  "Prophet”  were  bandied  about  and  met 
with  loud  and  boisterous  guffaws.  A  sudden  gust  swept 
through  the  gateway,  fanning  the  fire.  For  an  instant  the 
newcomer’s  features  were  clearly  revealed  by  the  flashing 
illumination  of  the  leaping  flames.  The  small,  rawboned  man 
who  led  the  rest  in  the  scoffing  invectives  looked  up.  His 
glance  fell  on  the  distraught  expression  of  the  stranger.  Their 
eyes  met.  His  face  lighted  in  a  look  of  recognition  as  the 
other  stared  at  him,  horrified.  The  stranger  was  a  big  man, 
tall  and  brawny,  but  before  the  steady,  searching  gaze  of  this 
little  man,  he  trembled,  not  daring  to  move.  He  wished  he 
had  not  followed  to  hear  the  judgment.  Now  he,  too,  would 
be  judged.  Would  they  kill  him?  Should  he  try  to  escape? 
He  shuddered  as  the  figure  with  the  long  face  leaned  toward 
him,  opening  his  mouth  in  a  hideous  smile. 
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”1  know  thee.”  The  rasping  voice  filled  every  corner  of 
the  courtyard.  "Did  I  not  see  thee  in  the  garden  with  the 
Galilean?” 

The  place  was  suddenly  still,  save  for  the  snapping  of  the 
wood  on  the  grate.  He  was  so  afraid.  The  others  were  look¬ 
ing  at  him  expectantly,  waiting  for  his  answer,  but  the  smoke 
seemed  to  stifle  him  and  he  could  not  think.  He  leapt  to  his 
feet.  He  cried  as  if  in  agony,  "I  know  not  the  man!” 

The  shout  rang  out,  echoing  and  reechoing  against  the 
walls.  It  was  picked  up  by  the  wailing  wind  and  whirled 
back  to  the  hills.  Far  off  he  thought  he  heard  a  laugh,  high 
and  piercing.  Was  someone  laughing  at  him?  But  then  the 
sound  resolved  itself  as  he  recognized  the  crowing  of  a  cock. 
It  struck  him  like  a  blow.  The  words  came  crowding  back 
on  him. 

"This  night  before  the  cock  crows.  .  .  ” 

But  he  had  not  believed!  How  proudly  the  boast  had  rung 
through  the  supper  hall,  "Yea  though  I  should  die  with  thee, 
I  will  not  deny  thee!” 

Then  he  had  been  ready  to  do  great  things,  to  conquer 
armies,  to  strike  out  with  his  sword,  to  look  death  in  the 
teeth,  smiling  fearlessly.  Yet  ...  it  had  taken  only  that  slip 
of  a  servant  girl,  that  prying  gossiping  maid,  and  this  puny 
undersized  man  who  gaped  at  him  across  the  fire  to  bring 
him  to  the  depths  of  cowardice.  The  enormity  of  his  crime 
broke  upon  his  consciousness.  Now  he  wanted  to  run  away, 
not  from  fear,  but  from  shame,  to  hide  from  the  light,  from 
himself,  to  slip  into  the  darkness  and  disappear  forever. 

He  turned  abruptly  and  saw  in  the  dim  passageway  a 
familiar  figure,  the  face  sad  and  weary.  The  big  man  gasped 
as  those  eyes  fell  for  an  instant  on  him.  He  felt  as  though 
his  heart  would  be  torn  in  two  with  their  reproachful  gaze. 
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Was  there  any  hope  for  him?  Could  there  possibly  be  pardon 
for  such  as  he?  If  there  were,  what  right  had  he  to  mercy? 
His  eyes  sought  those  of  his  Master.  Only  a  moment,  only 
a  look,  and  all  that  was  rash,  proud,  weak,  and  impetuous  in 
his  nature  was  drowned  in  the  flood  of  hot  salty  tears,  which 
spilled  from  his  eyelids,  streamed  down  his  face,  and  mingled 
in  his  coarse,  dark  beard.  Peter,  the  Rock,  ran  out  into  the 
night. 


REFLECTION 

Katherine  F.  Bolger , 9 49 

Would  I  have  slept  when  You  had  bade  me  watch 
Beneath  Gethsemani’s  pale  olive  trees, 

Unmindful  of  the  growing  crimson  blotch 
Surrounding  You,  true  man,  upon  Your  knees? 

Would  I  have  thrice  denied  I  knew  You  well, 

Not  knowing  all  the  punishment  in  store, 

The  agonizing  torture,  earthly  hell, 

The  bitter  tears,  the  heart  contrite  and  sore? 

Would  I  have  doubted  You  had  rolled  the  stone 
Of  death  away  from  Your  most  sacred  grave, 
Believing  only  when  I  had  been  shown 
Your  wounds,  symbolic  of  the  life  You  gave? 


Had  I  stood  by  at  moments  such  as  these, 

How  strong  would  then  my  love  have  proved  for  You? 
Would  I  have  hearkened  to  unspoken  pleas? 

The  answer  ever  haunts  my  soul  anew. 
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SIXTY-FIVE 

Ruth  M.  Clark,  ’50 


Henry  DAWSON  looked  down  at  his  well- 

worn  brown  leather  slippers  and  kicked  the  scuffed  brown 
hassock  across  the  living  room.  Putting  aside  his  newspaper, 
he  permitted  his  troubled  mind  to  indulge  in  the  worry  he 
had  been  trying  to  fight  for  the  past  weeks.  The  fact  that 
tonight  was  his  birthday  eve  seemed  to  make  the  problem 
even  more  imminent.  He  was  not  looking  forward  to  his 
sixty-fifth  birthday.  On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  Henry 
that  this  oppression  which  had  been  overshadowing  him  for 
weeks  would  suddenly  assume  gigantic  proportions,  would 
take  form,  become  almost  a  living  person,  when  the  dreaded 
sixty-fifth  anniversary  should  arrive.  It  had  become  the 
symbol  of  everything  he  feared,  of  everything  he  had  ever 
feared.  Every  man  Henry  came  in  contact  with  on  that  day 
would  know  the  truth.  "Henry  Dawson  is  sixty-five  today,” 
they  would  whisper.  "What  a  humdrum,  run  of  the  mill 
life  he  has  led!  What  has  he  ever  done?  And  who  cares 
whether  he  lives  to  see  another  birthday?” 

"Who  cares?”  Henry  repeated.  His  wife,  Anna?  But  at 
sixty-two,  Anna  looked  and  acted  fifteen  years  younger  than 
her  husband.  Always  in  perfect  health,  she  had  maintained 
a  trim  appearance  and  had  scores  of  interests  outside  her 
home.  She  could  easily  get  along  without  Henry. 

"Yes,  Henry  Dawson  owns  that  big  dry  goods  store  down 
town,”  they  would  say.  "He’s  president  in  name,  only,  poor 
guy.  A  couple  of  younger  fellows  run  the  business  without 
so  much  as  a  word  from  old  Henry.  Not  much  he  can  do 
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at  his  age.  Must  be  sixty-five,  if  he’s  a  day.  Those  young 
managers  of  his  would  just  as  soon  have  the  old  guy  out 
from  under  their  feet.  Wonder  how  much  longer  he’ll  hang 
around,  not  doing  much  to  earn  his  right  to  live.” 

How  much  longer?  Henry  figured  that  being  of  long- 
living  Yankee  stock,  he  had  almost  fifteen  years  longer  to 
hang  around.  For  what,  he  knew  not.  Certainly  he  was 
needed  by  no  one.  The  men  to  whom  he  had  given  a  start 
in  life,  some  of  them  as  many  as  thirty  years  ago,  now  knew 
more  about  his  business  than  he  did  himself.  He  thought  of 
Tim  Carey,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  firm  now.  Twenty 
years  ago  young  Tim,  laid  off  from  his  job  at  the  nearby  box 
factory,  had  come  to  him  for  help.  Henry  had  given  the 
young  man  a  job  and  had  financed  his  young  wife’s  operation 
until  the  couple  could  get  on  their  feet  financially.  And 
Frank  Dunn,  Henry  remembered,  had  been  hired  without 
question,  although  he  had  a  prison  record  for  theft.  Frank 
had  proved  his  worth  and  after  fifteen  years  was  well  estab¬ 
lished  at  Dawson  Dry  Goods  Company.  And  there  was  Joe 
Daniels,  Henry  mused,  who  had  been  glad  enough  to  borrow 
money  for  a  down  payment  on  that  house  of  his,  but  like 
the  others  he  soon  forgot.  Once  dependent  upon  Henry, 
these  men  were  now  as  well  off  as  he  was.  He  had  about  as 
much  future  use  as  these  old  slippers,  he  thought  ruefully. 

Henry  awoke  to  find  his  birthday  a  typical  bleak  No¬ 
vember  day.  The  perfect  touch,  he  thought  grimly,  as  he 
looked  out  the  window.  He  went  downstairs  to  find  his  wife 
preoccupied  with  the  morning  newspaper.  She  gave  her  hus¬ 
band  a  glance  and  an  impersonal  greeting.  Then,  as  an  after¬ 
thought,  she  wished  him  a  happy  birthday.  Henry  forced 
down  a  cup  of  black  coffee  and  retreated  to  the  living  room 
with  a  section  of  the  newspaper.  He  could  not  sit  at  the 
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table  with  his  wife,  knowing  himself  to  be  what  he  was,  an 
old  man  who  had  lived  a  pointless  past  and  who  faced  a 
pointless  future.  The  feeling  of  uselessness  almost  over¬ 
powered  him. 

His  pessimism  was  interrupted  by  the  ring  of  the  tele¬ 
phone.  Bill  Corbett,  who  ran  a  grocery  store  across  the  street 
from  Henry’s  place,  was  on  the  line.  Excitedly  he  told  of 
some  "mighty  peculiar  goings-on”  across  the  street.  Tim 
Carey  and  Frank  Dunn  were  leading  a  "bunch  of  pickets” 
outside  the  store.  Bill  didn’t  seem  to  know  just  what  they 
were  up  to. 

Gradually  the  full  force  of  the  report  began  to  dawn  on 
Henry  as  he  replaced  the  receiver  without  a  word.  Still 
silent,  he  put  on  overcoat,  scarf,  and  hat  and  left  the  house. 
He  chose  to  walk  down  to  the  store  rather  than  risk  meeting 
a  neighbor  on  the  bus.  Slowly  he  went  down  the  main  street, 
a  common,  ordinary  man,  unnoticed  by  other  pedestrians, 
thinking  of  nothing. 

As  the  center  of  town  came  into  sight,  Henry  came  back 
to  reality  with  a  start.  The  commotion  appeared  to  be  worse 
than  reported.  Bill  probably  had  tried  to  spare  a  tired  old 
man  as  much  as  he  could.  But  what  could  these  employees 
— the  very  men  for  whom  he  had  done  so  much  in  the  past — 
hope  to  gain  by  their  picketing?  At  least  it  proved  that  the 
worry  of  the  past  weeks  had  not  been  merely  a  matter  of 
imagination.  Oh,  the  shame  of  the  whole  affair,  he  thought, 
as  he  neared  the  group.  Folks  from  one  end  of  town  to  the 
other  talking  about  it  for  weeks.  What  could  the  men  be 
demanding?  Had  he  ever  been  unjust  in  his  treatment  of 
them?  Henry  spotted  Tim  Carey  and  Frank  Dunn  among 
the  pickets,  but  it  seemed  that  his  eyes  were  those  of  old  age, 
too,  for  he  could  not  yet  make  out  the  letters  on  the  signs. 
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He  realized  that  the  group  had  become  silent  when  they 
became  aware  of  his  presence.  Resolutely  he  drew  himself 
up  to  his  full  height  and  walked  toward  Tim  Carey.  He  had 
to  stand  right  before  Tim  to  make  out  the  sign.  His  eyes 
must  be  misty.  Was  he  crying?  "Happy  Birthday,”  he  read, 
"To  A  Boss  We’ll  Never  Forget.  Happy  Birthday!  Happy 
Birthday!  Happy  Birthday!” 


LOVE’S  GENESIS 


Evelyn  M.  Farrell ,  ’ 49 


You  ask,  "When  did  this  love  of  ours  begin?” 
That  instant  when  our  wandering  eyes  first  met 
In  lingering  look  that  hath  our  hearts  enchained 
In  tender  ties  that  hold  us  even  yet? 

Or  at  that  sweet  salute,  our  first  shy  kiss, 

That  fused  our  trembling  lips  in  fleshly  vow? 

Did  moments  such  as  these  inspire  our  bliss 
And  motivate  the  love  that  binds  us  now? 

No  instant  saw  the  kindling  of  our  love, 

The  intermingling  of  responsive  hearts; 

For  constant  as  the  sun  and  moon  above, 

Love’s  ageless,  endless  beauty  never  starts. 

Eternal  as  the  stars  that  round  us  spin, 

Our  love,  a  timeless  thing,  has  always  been. 
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SAINT  IN  THE  SHADOWS 

THE  STORY  OF  BLESSED  JULIE  BILLIART 

Foundress  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  of  Namur 

(A  Radio  Script) 

Music:  La  Marseillaise — full  sound  at  first ,  then  continuing 
very  softly  until  the  narrator  ceases  speaking . 

NARRATOR:  France  in  the  year  1759  was  the  land  of  the 
very  rich  and  the  very  poor.  There  was  a  tension  in  the 
air,  like  storm  clouds  on  a  summer  evening.  In  the 
streets  of  Paris  one  could  see  the  glare  in  men’s  eyes  that 
was  born  of  hunger  and  desperation.  There  was  a  fire 
in  their  souls  and  in  their  voices,  hate.  Wherever  men 
gathered,  in  secret  or  on  the  streets,  there  was  heard  the 
mumbling  of  discontent. 

SOUND:  Distant  rumbling  of  voices  of  a  mob ,  growing 
louder  as  it  comes  near. 

FIRST  VOICE:  Taxes  and  war,  war  and  taxes!  Where’s  it 
going  to  end? 

SECOND  VOICE:  In  the  grave.  I’d  end  it  all  now  if  I 
weren’t  a  coward. 

THIRD  VOICE:  You  can’t  do  that.  What  would  Madame 
Pompadour  do  without  her  jewels?  Versailles  must 
go  on! 

SECOND  VOICE:  What’s  the  good  of  it?  We  five  like 
rats  in  a  hole,  and  starve  and  die  so  that  they  can  flaunt 
their  luxury  in  our  faces. 

FOURTH  VOICE:  But  the  day  will  come.  It  will  be  the 
other  way  round  tomorrow. 
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FIRST  VOICE:  You  talk  too  much,  Jacqueline.  Always 
things  will  be  better — always  tomorrow — tomorrow.  .  . 

FOURTH  VOICE:  Tomorrow,  I  tell  you,  we’ll  rise  up  and 
there’ll  be  no  more  king,  no  nobles — only  the  people. 

SOUND:  Mob  voices — and  sotmd  of  carriage  wheels.  .  . 

COACHMAN:  Make  way  for  Monsieur  le  Comte! 

THIRD  VOICE:  Tomorrow  we’ll  all  be  kings,  but  you 
won’t  be  here,  Jacqueline,  if  you  don’t  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  carriage!  Stupid! 

COACHMAN:  Out  of  the  way,  dog! 

SOUND:  Angry  shouts  from  all.  Coach  ivheels  clatter  by. 

FOURTH  VOICE:  He’s  no  better  than  I  am.  Some  day 
we’ll  prove  that! 

NARRATOR:  But  away  from  the  clamor  and  noise  of 
Paris,  in  the  little  village  of  Cuvilly,  in  Picardy,  comes 
the  sound  of  children’s  voices.  .  . 

MARIE:  Look!  Here  comes  Julie.  I  wonder  what  she  is 
going  to  play.  Julie  always  thinks  of  the  best  games. 

JEAN:  I’ll  bet  it’s  Robbers  and  Stagecoach.  Please!  Robbers 
and  Stagecoach! 

MARIE:  Let’s  play  knight  and  princess.  I’ll  be  the  princess! 
Did  you  get  a  crown,  Julie? 

JULIE:  Well,  it’s  a  sort  of  crown.  It’s  the  catechism! 

MARIE:  You  mean  we’re  going  to  play  that? 

JEAN:  Instead  of  Robbers  and.  .  .  . 

PIERRE:  Ah!  That’s  just  for  school.  .  .  . 

JULIE:  It  isn’t  just  for  school.  It’s  for  always. 

PIERRE:  Oh,  let’s  catch  butterflies. 

JULIE:  But,  Pierre,  don’t  you  want  to  hear  about  the  Holy 
Ghost?  Soon  you  will  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  in  con¬ 
firmation,  and  then  you  will  become  a  soldier,  a  brave 
knight  for  God. 
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PIERRE:  Is  the  Holy  Ghost  an  angel? 

JULIE:  No,  it’s  brighter  than  that.  It  gleams  inside  you 
when  you  are  good. 

MARIE:  Can  you  see  it? 

JULIE:  Of  course  you  can  see  it. 

PIERRE:  How  can  you  see  it  if  it’s  inside? 

JULIE:  Well,  it’s  inside,  but  you  can  see  it  all  the  same.  You 
can  see  it  as  plain  as  day  on  people’s  faces.  It’s  like  the 
sunshine  because  it’s  God’s  grace.  And  that  makes  you 
happy. 

JEAN:  Tell  us  more,  Julie. 

PIERRE:  More  .  .  .  more  about  the  sunshine! 

JULIE:  It  is  sad  to  think  that  there  are  so  many  who  do  not 
even  know  about  the  sunshine.  They  look  and  look  and 
never  find  it.  If — if  only  we  could  show  it  to  the  world! 

NARRATOR:  And  she  did!  This  precocious  little  peasant 
girl  was  Julie  Billiart,  who  was  destined  to  found  the 
Institute  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  of  Namur.  She 
grew  up  like  most  children,  attending  the  village  school, 
helping  her  father  in  his  lace  shop,  playing  with  her 
friends.  Yet  she  was  a  little  different — a  little  more 
thoughtful  and  resourceful,  as  God’s  chosen  ones  are. 
These  were  restless  times,  and  the  Billiart  family  early 
experienced  the  violence  that  resulted  from  hunger  and 
poverty.  One  quiet  evening  Julie  sat  with  her  parents 
in  the  living  room  of  their  simple  cottage: 

JEAN  BILLIART :  Did  you  see  the  pastry  shop  today,  Julie? 
The  window  is  fixed. 

JULIE:  Yes,  father.  Antoine  fixed  it. 

JEAN  BILLIART:  Antoine!  I  thought  that  he  was  one  of 
the  mob  that  held  up  M.  Rambeau  and  broke  into  his 
shop!  Some  say  that  he  was  the  leader. 
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JULIE:  I  know.  I  was  talking  to  him  this  morning.  Ever 
since  we  went  to  school  together  he  has  told  me  the 
truth.  His  mother  is  ill,  and  there  was  no  money  for 
the  doctor.  No  food.  That  is  the  reason.  So  I  asked 
Madame  Rambeau  to  give  him  work. 

JEAN  BILLI ART:  Julie,  isn’t  that  going  a  little  too  far? 

JULIE:  He  will  be  all  right  now.  If  the  people  had  more 
to  eat,  there  would  not  be  this  lawlessness.  Because  there 
is  no  bread,  no  hope,  their  faith  slips  away — their 
goodness — 

JEAN  BILLIART :  Things  will  get  worse,  not  better.  That 
is  the  only  thing  that  we  can  be  sure  of  these  days. 

SOUND:  Rustling  sound  outside ,  as  if  someone  were 
approaching  stealthily. 

MUSIC:  Soft  strains  of  La  Marseillaise ,  continuing  for  the 
rest  of  the  scene ,  and  working  up  to  a  climax  at  the  end. 

MARIE  BILLIART:  I  just  heard  someone  outside. 

JEAN  BILLIART:  It  is  just  the  wind  in  the  trees.  It  is  a 
good  night  to  be  indoors. 

JULIE:  Why  are  you  so  worried,  mother,  when  God  watches 
over  us  always?  Nothing  can  happen  to  us  without  his 
permission.  Don’t  you  remember  how  anxious.  .  . 

SOUND:  The  crash  of  a  stone  through  the  window.  Sound 
of  glass  breaking — then  a  pistol  shot. 

JULIE:  Father,  father,  are  you  all  right?  Are  you  hurt? 

JEAN  BILLIART :  I  am  all  right,  Julie.  It  is  an  enemy  .  .  . 
He  is  trying  to  take  my  life.  .  . 

MARIE:  It  came  so  close! 

JEAN  BILLIART:  Marie!  Julie!  She  has  fainted.  Quick! 
Quick!  Send  for  the  doctor! 

MUSIC:  Louder  sounds  of  La  Marseillaise,  the  music  then 
dying  away  gradually. 
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JEAN  BILLIART:  Doctor,  how  is  Julie? 

DOCTOR:  H-m-m-.  It  was  a  severe  shock  to  her  nervous 
system. 

MARIE:  But  she  is  going  to  be  all  right,  isn’t  she? 

DOCTOR:  Perhaps  ...  in  time.  .  .  . 

MARIE:  It  is  so  different  without  her  ...  so  dark  and  quiet 
...  as  if  there  were  no  laughter  left. 

JEAN  BILLIART:  Thank  God  that  she  will  be  able  to  sing 
and  walk  and  run  again.  .  .  . 

DOCTOR:  We  shall  see.  .  .  . 

MARIE:  What  do  you  mean,  Doctor? 

DOCTOR:  You  see  .  .  .  this  is  very  serious.  I  am  afraid  that 
it  is  a  form  of  paralysis.  There  may  be  some  improve¬ 
ment,  but  I  fear  that  it  will  be  very  little. 

NARRATOR:  The  doctor  was  right.  Julie  was  no  longer 
the  strong,  healthy  girl  that  she  had  been  before  that 
night,  but  her  spirit  sustained  her.  Although  she  was 
in  constant  pain,  she  managed  to  drag  herself  from  room 
to  room  about  the  little  home  and  even  went  to  visit 
the  poor  in  the  village  and  watched  by  the  bedside  of 
the  sick.  But  she  grew  steadily  worse  and  eventually 
became  a  complete  invalid. 

In  1789  the  storm  of  the  Revolution  burst  over 
France.  In  their  fury,  mobs  of  incited  citizens  sought 
to  destroy  all  authority,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  secular. 
Priests  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  submission  to 
the  civil  power  were  faced  with  exile,  imprisonment, 
or  death.  With  undaunted  courage,  Julie  Billiart  con¬ 
tinued  to  teach  religion  to  the  poor  and  to  shelter 
refugee  priests.  The  frenzied  Revolutionists  soon  found 
her  out. 
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SOUND:  Murmurs  of  children’s  voices . 

JULIE:  So  you  want  to  be  a  soldier,  Louis?  And  you  a 
teacher,  Marie?  Toinette,  a  nurse.  Paul  is  going  to  be 
a  doctor,  and  Charles,  a  statesman.  These  are  your  am¬ 
bitions  and  they  are  all  good  ones.  But  there  is  another 
that  I  thought  you  would  say. 

LOUIS:  Instead  of  being  a  soldier? 

JULIE:  Not  instead  of,  Louis,  but  also.  Something  more 
exciting.  .  .  . 

MARIE:  What  is  it?  What  could  be  more  exciting? 

JULIE:  Being  a  saint! 

LOUIS:  Oh,  a  saint!  That  isn’t  exciting!  There  is  no 
adventure  in  that.  .  . 

JULIE:  Oh,  yes.  .  . 

SOUND:  Knocking  at  the  door  .  .  .  clicking  footsteps. 

SOLDIER:  I  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Republic!  In  accord 
with  the  recent  edict,  I  come  to  warn  you,  Julie 
Billiart.  .  . 

JULIE:  Jean,  it  is  you,  Jean! 

SOLDIER:  That  is  of  the  past.  We  are  on  different  sides 
now. 

JULIE:  I  was  always  on  your  side  then. 

SOLDIER:  But  now  you  are  aiding  the  enemies  of  the  State. 

JULIE:  The  enemies  of  the  State,  but  not  of  France. 

SOLDIER:  Harboring  priests  and  teaching  heresy  are  out¬ 
lawed  by  the  government.  Do  you  promise  to  obey? 

JULIE:  Can  I  disobey  my  King? 

SOLDIER:  There  is  no  King.  .  . 

JULIE:  I  mean  the  King  we  used  to  speak  of  as  children, 
Jean.  Do  you  not  remember? 

SOLDIER:  Yes,  sometimes  .  .  .  But  that  was  a  long  time 
ago.  .  . 
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JULIE:  What  difference?  It  is  always  the  same — even 
though  we  change. 

SOLDIER:  Even  though  we  change  .  .  .  ( Then  brusquely ) 
Well,  Julie  Billiart,  take  warning.  Good  day. 

JULIE:  God  bless  you,  Jean. 

NARRATOR:  The  threats  were  continued  and  Julie  was 
taken  to  the  home  of  a  wealthy  benefactress  for  safety. 
One  night.  .  . 

SOUND:  Faint  sound  as  of  tapping  on  a  xuindow. 

JULIE:  Did  you  hear  something,  Felicite?  A  knock? 

FELICITE:  No  .  .  .  nothing.  Please  try  to  take  some  rest, 
Aunt  Julie. 

SOUND:  Again — and  louder  tapping  at  the  window . 

JULIE:  But  I  am  sure  that  there  is  someone  trying  to  get  in. 
Listen! 

SOUND:  Louder  tap p mg.  .  . 

FELICITE:  You  are  right.  You  must  get  into  your  hiding 
place. 

JULIE:  It  is  the  window.  Some  one  is  there.  It  is  a  priest! 

FELICITE:  We  cannot  let  him  in,  Aunt  Julie.  You  know 
that  the  soldiers  are  watching  the  house.  You  cannot 
take  this  one  in.  Wait  until  the  suspicion  is  over  .  .  . 
until  things  are  safe.  .  . 

JULIE:  But  this  man’s  life  is  at  stake! 

FELICITE:  Your  life  is  at  stake  also,  Aunt  Julie. 

JULIE:  Fie  comes  first.  Fie  is  a  priest. 

FELICITE:  It  may  be  a  trap.  That  is  how  the  Carmelites 
were  caught. 

JULIE:  We  must  risk  it.  Fielp  me  open  the  window. 

SOUND:  Grating  noise  of  a  windoiv  stuck — then  opening. 

PRIEST:  Quick!  Quick!  The  soldiers  are  coming! 
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SOUND:  Window  closing  gently . 

PRIEST:  There  was  no  other  place  to  go.  I  am  sorry  to 
endanger  you. 

FELICITE:  Where  can  we  put  him? 

JULIE:  Father,  go  quickly  into  the  room  yonder.  Take  him 
to  the  Library,  Felicite. 

SOUND:  Re  treating  footsteps. 

JULIE:  You  know  .  .  .  behind  the  bookcase.  .  . 

FELICITE:  But  that  is  your  hiding  place.  .  . 

JULIE:  Do  as  I  say.  There  is  no  time  to  talk.  Press  the  cord 
behind  the  portrait  and  the  panel  will  open. 

SOUND:  Banging  at  door. 

VOICE:  Open  in  the  name  of  the  Republic! 

FELICITE:  It  is  too  late! 

JULIE:  No  .  .  .  Hurry.  I  will  take  care  of  the  soldiers. 
VOICE:  Can’t  you  hear?  Open  the  door! 

JULIE:  I’m  coming. 

VOICE:  Open  at  once! 

SOUND:  Door  opening — latch  taken  off. 

JULIE:  I  was  not  expecting  guests. 

SOLDIER:  What  took  you  so  long? 

JULIE:  I  have  trouble  walking. 

SOLDIER:  Was  there  no  one  else  to  answer  the  door? 
JULIE:  Oh,  yes,  but  they  are  all  sound  sleepers. 

SOLDIER:  With  that  shouting  and  banging  you  could  have 
heard  me  in  the  village. 

JULIE:  Yes,  yes  .  .  .  You  must  be  tired.  .  . 

SOLDIER:  Come  now.  Don’t  try  to  put  us  off.  Where  is 
he? 

JULIE:  He? 

SOLDIER:  Yes  .  .  .  The  priest  you  took  in. 

JULIE:  There  must  be  a  mistake,  Captain. 
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SOLDIER:  We  know  that  he  is  here.  Now  where  is  he? 
If  you  don’t  give  him  up,  we’ll  find  him.  Start  searching, 
men! 

SOUND:  Violent  dishirbance  of  the  search. 

JULIE:  Aren’t  you  tired  of  ransacking  this  house,  Captain? 

SOLDIER:  You  make  it  necessary.  Bossuet,  go  down  to  the 
basement — to  the  wine  cellar. 

JULIE:  No!  No!  Captain — Please! 

SOLDIER:  I  thought  so.  We  have  you  this  time.  In  a 
moment,  Bossuet  will  return  with  the  wretch. 

FELICITE:  Aunt  Julie,  are  you  all  right? 

JULIE:  Felicite!  So  you  finally  woke  up! 

SOLDIER:  You  can  go  back  to  bed  now.  The  excitement 
is  all  over.  Unless  you  want  to  see  the  climax.  We  have 
found  your  priest. 

FELICITE:  Found  him! 

SOUND:  Footsteps  (slowly) . 

SOLDIER:  Here  is  Bossuet  now.  Well,  where  is  he,  Bossuet? 
Did  you  tie  him  up? 

BOSSUET:  There  was  no  one  there,  sir. 

SOLDIER:  You  must  be  blind.  Did  you  let  him  escape? 
Why  she  practically  admitted  ...  It  is  mighty  strange.  .  . 

JULIE:  How  can  you  be  sure  that  he  came  here?  It  would 
have  been  foolish.  He  must  have  eluded  you. 

BOSSUET:  That’s  true.  He  could  have  pretended  to  come 
here  and  then  cut  round  the  pond.  That  happened 
once  before. 

SOLDIER:  That  is  probably  what  the  rascal  did.  Come  on, 
Bossuet,  and  be  quick  about  it.  There  is  plenty  of  work 
yet  to  be  done  tonight. 

SOUND:  Loud  footsteps  retreating ,  and  then  door  closes. 


JULIE:  Are  they  gone?  Tell  Father  that  if  all  is  well — in 
about  an  hour.  .  . 

FELICITE:  Aunt  Julie — look — there  is  a  crowd  of  people 
coming  with  torches.  They  must  be  the  villagers. 

JULIE:  Run!  You  had  better  warn  Father. 

FELICITE:  But  they  are  coming  closer.  They  seem  angry. 
Aunt  Julie!  You  must  hide. 

MOB:  La  Devote!  La  Devote!  Where  is  she?  Lead  us  to 
the  traitor! 

FIRST  VOICE:  Down  with  the  black  priests!  Down  with 
the  saint! 

SECOND  VOICE:  Burn  her  on  the  pyre  with  the  crucifix! 
That’s  where  she  belongs. 

THIRD  VOICE:  Are  you  afraid,  Saint?  Make  your  God 
save  you  if  you  can! 

FIRST  VOICE:  Burn  Julie  Billiart!  Burn  the  Saint! 

SOUND:  Great  banging  and  hammering  at  the  gate . 

FELICITE:  Oh,  Aunt  Julie,  listen  to  the  cries  of  the  mob! 
They  will  break  down  the  gate.  What  shall  we  do? 

JULIE:  Come  away  from  the  window,  Felicite.  Do  not  be 
frightened.  The  good  God  will  watch  over  us. 

FELICITE:  But,  Auntie,  what  are  we  going  to  do? 

JULIE:  Do?  Wait  and  pray.  We  must  ask  God  to  open 
the  eyes  of  these  men  so  that  they  may  realize  the  great 
evil  that  they  are  doing. 

SOUND:  Increased  hammering  at  the  gates. 

FELICITE:  But  they  are  hammering  at  the  gates.  They  are 
becoming  more  furious  every  moment. 

MOB:  Down  with  the  Devote!  Down  with  the  priests! 
Give  us  the  priests  that  you  are  hiding  or  we  shall  burn 
down  the  chateau. 
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JULIE:  Forgive  them,  Father,  for  they  are  like  children  gone 
wrong.  They  do  not  know  what  they  say.  Though  they 
turn  their  backs  on  Thee,  they  are  still  Thy  children. 

FELICITE:  Auntie,  they  are  crashing  the  gates  .  .  .  and 
now  they  are  pouring  through.  There  must  be  some 
way  of  escape. 

JULIE:  We  must  not  ask  for  escape,  Felicite,  but  strength. 

SOUND:  Knock  at  the  door. 

FELICITE:  Who  is  it? 

ANDRE:  It  is  I — Andre.  I  came  in  the  back  way.  .  . 

JULIE:  You  are  good  to  come,  Andre,  but  it  is  dangerous.  .  . 

ANDRE:  There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.  We  must  find  a 
hiding  place  where  they  will  not  reach  us  .  .  .  Philip  is 
waiting  with  the  haycart  ...  We  will  hide  Julie  in  the 
straw.  Hurry,  Felicite! 

MOB:  La  Devote!  La  Devote! 

Shouts  of  the  mob  coming  closer. 

FELICITE:  We  must  carry  Aunt  Julie.  She  cannot  walk. 

ANDRE:  Yes,  yes.  Let  me  help  you.  There!  That’s  it! 
We  shall  go  out  this  back  door. 

SOUND:  Opening  of  the  door  and  retreating  footsteps . 

NARRATOR:  Later  that  night  after  the  angry  mob  had 
dispersed,  Julie  was  taken  in  the  cart  to  Compiegne  for 
safety.  There  she  and  Felicite  were  forced  to  spend  the 
long  winter’s  night  in  the  open  air.  Five  times  during 
their  stay  at  Compiegne  they  had  to  change  their  abode, 
so  ardent  was  the  pursuit  of  the  hunters  of  the 
Revolution. 

Finally,  Julie  Billiart  arrived  in  safety  at  Amiens. 
Here,  with  a  group  of  companions,  she  began  the  work 
of  education  that  later  developed  into  the  Institute  of 
the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  of  Namur.  She  was  still  an 
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invalid,  laboring  under  almost  insurmountable  diffi¬ 
culties,  helping  the  Fathers  of  the  Faith  in  the  work  of 
their  missions  in  the  parishes  in  and  about  Amiens. 
Father  Enfantin,  one  of  the  zealous  missionaries,  realiz¬ 
ing  the  great  work  that  Julie  could  do  for  the  Church 
if  she  could  but  regain  her  health,  came  to  her  one  day 
with  a  request  for  prayers. 

MUSIC:  Cor  Jesn — continuing  softly  through  this  scene . 

FATHER  ENFANTIN:  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you, 
Mother. 

JULIE:  Yes,  Father?  What  is  it? 

FATHER  ENFANTIN:  I  am  beginning  a  Novena  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  today  for  a  person  in  whom  I  am  inter¬ 
ested.  Will  you  join  me  in  making  it? 

JULIE:  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  so. 

NARRATOR:  In  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  of  the 
Novena,  Julie  was  sitting  alone  in  the  convent  garden 
when  Father  Enfantin  came  to  her. 

FATHER  ENFANTIN:  Mother,  if  you  have  any  faith, 
take  one  step  in  honor  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus. 
Pause. 

SOUND:  Sound  of  one  footstep. 

FATHER  ENFANTIN:  Take  another. 

SOUND:  Sound  of  a  footstep. 

FATHER  ENFANTIN:  A  third. 

SOUND:  Sound  of  a  footstep. 

FATHER  ENFANTIN:  That  will  do.  Now  sit  down. 

JULIE:  Oh,  Father,  I  am  cured!  Oh,  how  good  is  the  good 
God! 

FATHER  ENFANTIN:  Now,  Mother,  I  ask  you  to  tell 
no  one  of  this  until  the  last  day  of  the  Novena. 

JULIE:  I  promise  not  to  tell,  Father. 
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NARRATOR:  Julie  followed  Father  EnfantiiTs  wishes,  and 
when  the  days  of  the  Novena  were  over,  she  surprised 
the  Sisters  and  children  of  the  school  by  walking  into 
the  community  room  without  assistance. 

MUSIC:  Te  Deum — continued  softly  during  the  speech  of 
the  Narrator,  until  the  end,  and  then  growing  louder. 
NARRATOR:  Julie  worked  now  with  new  strength  and 
lived  to  see  the  spread  of  her  Institute  at  first  in  France 
and  later  in  Belgium.  Everywhere  that  she  went,  Julie 
Billiart  brought  comfort  and  happiness.  And  today  in 
all  the  lands  where  her  Institute  is  found — in  Belgium, 
Rome,  England,  Scotland,  America,  Africa,  Japan, 
China  and  Hawaii — her  voice  is  still  heard,  as  timely 
now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution: 
JULIE:  We  need  strong  souls,  courageous  souls,  self-sacrific¬ 
ing  Christian  souls  to  meet  the  crisis  of  our  age.  The 
spirit  of  hate  must  be  conquered  by  the  spirit  of  love — 
an  intense,  burning  love  of  God,  and  a  tolerant,  sympa¬ 
thetic  love  of  our  neighbor.  My  children,  love  one 
another  for  the  love  of  God. 

MUSIC:  Te  Deum. 

Jean  M.  Edwards,  ’49  and 
Catherine  V.  Reilly,  ’49 

This  radio  script  was  presented  over  Station  WEEI  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Archbishop  Cushing  Central  High  School,  as  one  in  a  series  of  broadcasts 
entitled,  Tapestries  of  the  Past. 
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COMPLETE  CIRCLE 


Nora  T.  H organ,  ’50 

U  ?T) 

JlVINA,  get  me  a  glass  of  water.  ’Rina,  do  you 

hear  me?” 

A  frown  creased  Sabrina’s  forehead  as  she  listened  to  the 
petulant  summons  from  the  bedroom.  She  jabbed  her  needles 
through  the  yarn  and  laid  the  ball  on  the  edge  of  the  kitchen 
table  beside  her  rocker. 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Newcomb,  I’ll  be  right  up.” 

Sabrina  meekly  handed  the  water  to  Mrs.  Newcomb  and 
covertly  watched  the  woman  as  she  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  bed.  A  small  lined  face  with  shrewd,  piercing  blue 
eyes  peered  out  from  under  a  mass  of  beautiful  white  hair. 
Sabrina  had  always  envied  Mrs.  Newcomb  her  lovely  hair. 
Her  own  was  thin  and  mouse-colored  and  she  wore  it  pulled 
back  tightly  at  her  ears  and  it  hung  dispiritedly  over  her 
shoulders. 
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"Well,  Sabrina,  are  you  through  staring  at  me?  Have  I 
grown  two  heads  since  noontime?” 

The  biting  tone  brought  a  painful  blush  to  Sabrina’s 
sallow  cheeks. 

"I — I’m  sorry,  Mrs.  Newcomb.  I  didn’t  mean  to  stare.” 

"Don’t  just  stand  there,  girl.  You  know  that  it’s  time  for 
my  pills.  Do  I  have  to  remind  you  of  everything,  sick  as  I 
am?  Hurry  and  get  them.  And  call  Dr.  Jenkins  this  eve¬ 
ning  and  have  him  drop  over  after  supper.  I’ve  had  a  funny 
pain  in  my  back  all  day.” 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Newcomb.  I’ll  call  him  right  away.”  Sabrina 
turned  to  leave  the  room,  glad  to  escape  the  piercing  eyes 
and  biting  tongue. 

"Just  a  minute,  Sabrina.  I’ve  heard  that  people  are  saying 
that  I  don’t  treat  you  right.  Lawyer  Cleary  told  me  so 
yesterday.”  Her  voice  was  full  of  indignation.  "It’s  all  your 
fault.  You  go  around  this  town  looking  like  a  lost  dog.  Just 
look  at  your  hair!  And  that  dress!  There’s  an  old  dress  of 
mine  hanging  in  my  closet — that  green  flannel  with  the  black 
stripes.  The  material  is  still  quite  good.  Get  it  and  wear  it. 
And  fix  your  hair.” 

Sabrina  remained  motionless,  stunned  at  the  tirade. 

"Well,  Sabrina,  move  quickly.  I  hate  people  who  dawdle. 
Folks  are  not  going  to  have  anything  to  say  about  me.  I’ve 
done  my  duty  by  you  since  you  came  to  me  twenty-six  years 
ago,  even  if  your  mother  was  only  a  third  cousin.  Helping 
me  now  is  the  only  way  to  repay  all  I’ve  done  for  an  orphan 
like  you.” 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Newcomb,  I  know.”  Sabrina  fairly  ran  to  the 
closet,  pulled  the  dress  from  its  hanger  and  hastily  left  the 
room.  Outside,  she  dried  her  eyes  on  the  hideous  piece  of 
flannel.  She  held  it  out  and  looked  at  it  dispassionately.  It 
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was  a  high-necked,  long-sleeved  affair,  with  rows  of  white 
rick-rack  sewn  helter-skelter  on  the  gathered  skirt  and  tight 
sleeves.  A  yellowing  collar  of  lace  was  tacked  on  the  neck. 

"I  guess  it’s  better  than  nothing.” 

As  she  entered  the  kitchen,  the  rays  of  the  November  sun 
were  gilding  the  saucepans  that  hung  neatly  behind  the  stove. 
The  room  was  the  most  cheerful  in  the  house,  with  its 
checked  oilcloth  on  the  worn  oak  table,  and  its  comfortable 
Boston  rocker.  The  huge  black  stove  shone  like  a  mirror, 
and  the  white  organdy  curtains  at  the  windows  were  as 
crisply  starched  as  a  nurse’s  uniform. 

Sabrina  moved  heavily  around  the  room  as  she  prepared 
the  meal.  Her  small  frame  drooped  even  more  than  usual, 
and  her  grey  eyes  were  dull  and  red-rimmed  as  she  thought 
back  over  the  day.  Mrs.  Newcomb  had  been  very  demanding. 
Sabrina  must  have  gone  up  those  stairs  twenty  times.  She 
hated  that  dark  room  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  its  pecu¬ 
liar  smell  of  camphor  and  liniment  that  never  left  it,  not 
even  when  the  window  was  opened.  Sabrina  tried  to  hate 
Agatha  Newcomb,  too,  but  she  couldn’t.  She  was  too  afraid 
of  her  to  do  anything  that  Mrs.  Newcomb  wouldn’t  like, 
even  in  private.  Just  one  look  from  those  cruel  eyes,  and 
Sabrina  melted  away  and  did  whatever  Mrs.  Newcomb 
wanted. 

Sabrina  stifled  a  sob  at  her  own  lack  of  courage  and 
looked  around  hopelessly  at  her  domain.  Mrs.  Newcomb 
never  came  to  the  kitchen.  If  she  did,  she  wouldn’t  like  that 
oilcloth  or  the  geranium  at  the  window.  Sabrina  sighed  at 
the  thought  of  the  rest  of  the  house — black  walnut  furniture, 
red  cabbage  roses  climbing  impossible  trellises  on  the  walls, 
and  ugly  family  portraits,  hanging  gloomily  in  each  room. 
Stiff  and  cheerless  like  its  owner. 
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"And  I’m  getting  just  like  her.  I  really  don’t  care  whether 
this  room  is  fixed  up  pretty  any  more.” 

Sabrina  jumped  as  she  heard  her  own  voice  in  the  still  room. 
She  looked  around  fearfully  and  started  to  prepare  a  tray. 
She  dropped  a  cup  and  saucer  as  a  mighty  crash  came  from 
upstairs. 

"Why,  it  sounds  as  if  she  knocked  over  the  bedside  table,” 
she  said  impatiently  as  she  ran  up  the  uncarpeted  stairs  to 
the  still  room  above. 

*  *  * 

"...  and  there  she  was  on  the  floor.  She  tried  to  get  out 
of  bed  to  get  help,  I  guess,  and  collapsed.  The  noise  of  the 
table  falling  brought  me  up,  but  it  was  too  late.” 

"I  didn’t  dream  that  she  was  really  sick.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  Aggie  Newcomb  could  die  of  such  a  common 
thing  as  a  heart  attack?  I  always  thought  it  would  be  some 
rare  disease  like  beri-beri  or  spotted  fever.” 

"Oh,  Mr.  Cleary,  you  should  never  talk  so  about  the  dead.” 

The  lawyer  chuckled.  "I  went  to  school  with  Aggie  New¬ 
comb,  and  I  tell  you  she  always  wanted  to  be  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  town.  Always  looked  down  on  us,  Aggie  did. 
Thought  that  she  was  better  than  her  neighbors.  To  die  this 
way  must  have  made  her  furious.  To  change  the  subject, 
Sabrina,  what  are  you  going  to  do?  She  provided  for  you  in 
her  will — a  small  legacy  and  this  house.” 

The  lawyer  watched  Sabrina  as  she  sat  upright  on  the  stiff 
sofa  in  the  parlor  of  the  Newcomb  house.  Her  hair  was 
strained  back  from  her  face  and  tied  at  the  back  of  her  head, 
giving  her  the  appearance  of  a  frightened  child.  But  the 
frown  was  gone  from  her  forehead,  and  even  the  plain  dark 
dress  she  wore  could  not  diminish  the  look  of  peace  that  was 
gradually  settling  over  her  tired  face. 
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"Why,  I  don’t  rightly  know.  I’ll  live  on  here,  I  guess.  I 
might  take  a  few  boarders.” 

"You  could  take  a  trip  to  Boston  and  see  the  stores  and 
go  to  the  theater.  You’ve  never  done  it  and  it  would  be  a 
nice  change  for  you.” 

"Go  to  a  play,  or  a  concert?  Why,  I  couldn’t.  I  just 
wouldn’t  know  what  to  do  or  how  to  act.”  She  half-laughed, 
ruefully.  "I  guess  that  I’m  too  old  to  learn  to  enjoy  things 
like  that.  I  never  had  them,  so  I  never  wanted  them  or 
missed  them.  The  only  thing  that  I  like  to  do  is  knit.” 

"Sabrina,  you  can’t  spend  your  time  knitting.  You  should 
enjoy  yourself  now.  You  have  a  long  life  ahead  of  you.” 

"I  suppose  so.  Most  all  the  Hiltons  lived  for  many  years. 
Why,  my  grandmother  lived  to  be  one  hundred  and  three. 
I  guess  that  I’ll  just  spend  the  days  knitting  and  sitting  out. 
I  never  did  get  much  chance  to  sit  on  the  porch  and  watch 
the  people  go  by.  I’ll  like  to  do  that.” 

As  Sabrina  preceded  him  to  the  door,  Mr.  Cleary  thought 
how  lonely  her  life  must  have  been,  even  as  his  was  now  that 
Alice  was  gone.  He  missed  his  wife  more  and  more  as  the 
days  went  by.  His  house  was  so  empty  with  just  the  cook, 
Anna,  and  the  handy  man. 

"Good-by,  Sabrina.  Take  things  easy  now  for  a  while. 
Rest  up  a  bit.  I  can  imagine  what  a  hard  time  you’ve  had. 
I’d  be  cross  as  a  wounded  grizzly  if  I  was  laid  up  like  Mrs. 
Newcomb  was.” 

"Thank  you  for  coming,  Mr.  Cleary.  You’ve  helped  me 
so  much.  I  really  don’t  know  what  I’d  have  done  if  you 
weren’t  here.” 

She  smiled  as  she  took  his  hand.  He  was  vaguely  surprised. 
Sabrina  looked  quite  different  when  she  smiled.  Not  so  plain 
at  all.  Her  eyes  were  like  Alice’s,  he  thought;  and  he  was 
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suddenly  ashamed  at  the  comparison.  Plain  ’Rina  Hilton 
was  nothing  like  his  lovely  Alice. 

He  shook  hands  curtly  and  went  swiftly  down  the  walk. 
As  he  turned  on  to  the  sidewalk,  he  looked  back  at  Sabrina 
in  the  doorway.  Suddenly  he  smiled  and  waved. 

"Ill  be  over  soon.” 

She  waved  back  and  closed  the  door. 

Sabrina  sat  knitting  in  the  parlor.  In  the  kitchen, 
Anna,  the  cook,  was  busily  engaged  in  washing  the  luncheon 
dishes.  She  thought  how  nice  it  was  to  listen  to  someone 
else  doing  the  dishes.  It  gave  her  such  a  rich  feeling. 

"Miz  Cleary,  did  the  jedge  want  Ah  should  mow  the 
lawn  this  afternoon?” 

"Yes,  Al,  he  reminded  me  to  tell  you  before  he  left  for 
Boston  yesterday.” 

«V  J  55 

Yes  m. 

As  Al  shuffled  out,  Sabrina’s  eyes  followed  him  unseeingly. 
Can  this  be  me  sitting  here  giving  orders  to  servants?  Me, 
plain  Sabrina  Hilton,  Agatha  Newcomb’s  drudge,  with  rings 
on  my  fingers,  and  a  real  silk  dress,  and  waved  hair.  She 
laughed  softly.  I  really  don’t  know  what  possessed  Walter 
to  marry  me. 

Her  eyes  roamed  happily  around  her  cheerful  room  with 
its  fireplace,  deep  comfortable  chairs,  and  polished  grand 
piano. 

"Can  it  be  only  two  years  ago,”  she  mused  aloud,  "that  I 
was  running  errands  for  Mrs.  Newcomb?  Here  I  am,  forty 
years  old,  with  a  fine  husband  and  beautiful  home.  I  feel 
like  Cinderella.  It’s  almost  too  good  to  be  true.” 

The  ring  of  the  telephone  interrupted  her  happy  reverie. 

"It’s  all  right,  Anna,  I’ll  get  it.” 
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She  hung  up  slowly.  The  ominous  message  still  sounded 
in  her  ears.  Anna  stood  in  the  doorway,  arms  akimbo,  and 
looked  at  her  mistress  questioningly. 

"Mrs.  Cleary,  what  is  the  matter?  You  look.  ...” 

"Anna,  get  the  guest  room  ready.  Mr.  Cleary  has  had  an 
accident.  The  car  went  out  of  control  and  crashed  on  the 
way  home.  They’re  bringing  him  home;  it’s  nearer  than  the 
hospital.  I  don’t  know  .  .  .  they  didn’t  tell  me  how  badly  he 
is  hurt.” 

"Land  sakes,  you  never  know  what’s  going  to  happen.” 
Anna’s  voice  floated  back  as  she  went  arthritically  up  the 
stairs. 

Some  of  the  old  strain  and  fear  came  back  into  Sabrina’s 
eyes  as  she  waited  by  the  window.  How  seriously  was  Walter 
hurt?  Why  didn’t  someone  come? 

"Doctor,  how  is  he?” 

The  doctor  looked  at  her  narrowly.  "Mrs.  Cleary,  your 
husband  will  never  walk  again.  His  spine  was  injured  in  the 
crash.  I’ll  send  him  to  the  hospital  for  X-rays,  to  be  positive, 
but  I’m  sure  of  my  diagnosis.  I’m  sorry  to  tell  you  like  this, 
but  what  can  I  do?” 

Sabrina  stared  out  the  window,  her  lips  compressed.  "It’s 
all  right,  Doctor.  What  difference  does  it  make  how  it’s 
said?  The  facts  are  the  same.” 

As  the  Doctor  went  down  the  walk,  she  gazed  after  him 
blindly.  She  was  seeing  a  black  walnut  bed. 

"  ’Rina,  will  you  come  here?” 

Sabrina  started  and  shut  the  door.  She  seemed  to  hear 
another  voice  calling  to  her  from  the  past. 

"  ’Rina,  do  you  hear  me?” 

The  old  Sabrina,  plain  and  worried,  went  slowly  up  the 
stairs.  Her  hand  clenched  the  banister.  The  circle  was 
complete. 
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THE  PACK  OF  AUTOLYCUS 


"My  father  named  me  Autolycus  ...  a  snapper-up  of  unconsidered 
trifles.” 

"Jog  on,  jog  on  the  footpath  way, 

And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a. 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 

Your  sad  heart  tires  in  a  mile-a.” 

The  Winter’s  Tale,  IV,  iri 


A  SCIENCE  MAJOR  WELCOMES  SPRING 

Decided  to  take  a  walk  the  other  day.  Headed  over  by  the  new  science 
building.  Observed  the  grass  was  a  definite  malachite  green,  due  to  activa¬ 
tion  of  the  chlorophyll  by  sunlight.  Observed  the  sky — a  beautiful 
cobalt  blue — and  the  budding  trees.  Estimated  the  temperature  to  be 
about  18"  centigrade.  Noted  the  cadmium  colored  forsythia  and  the 
permanganate  violets.  Identified  multitudinous  birds  as  robins  by  their 
cresol  red  breasts.  Concluded  spring  present. 

A.C.H.,  ’49 


OTEMPORA!  O  MORES! 

The  ancients  had  their  Oracle  at  Delphi,  the  Indians  had  their  Medicine 
Man,  but  to  whom  go  the  perplexed  creatures  of  the  twentieth  century? 
Why,  to  the  Radio,  of  course!  Sometimes  the  Oracle  disappointed;  some¬ 
times  the  Medicine  Man  just  glowered  and  grumbled.  But  not  our  Radio. 
From  six  in  the  morning  to  twelve  at  night,  it  gives  forth  the  most  amaz¬ 
ing  advice,  and  there  are  one  or  two  brave  creatures  interred  in  that  little 
box  who  stand  guard  all  night  long.  Throughout  our  vast  land  there 
must  be  a  scattering  of  sensitive  souls  who  cannot  bear  to  silence  their 
modern  oracle;  who  feel  it  imperative  to  listen  and  grow  in  wisdom, 
while  their  less  appreciative  fellows  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  uninformed. 
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Fortunate  are  the  early  risers  whose  day  is  started  by  the  witty  chatter 
of  two  young  men,  whose  main  purpose  in  life  is  to  see  how  many  products 
they  can  mention  within  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes.  Then  come  the 
breakfast  duo,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  South,  who  live  in  a  tiny  home  on  West- 
East  Road  and  who  have  the  most  hilarious  experiences  at  a  time  when 
most  people  find  it  difficult  to  be  civil.  Men  are  always  being  blamed 
for  reading  the  newspaper  in  the  morning,  but  what  of  the  wives  whose 
intermittent  sighs  and  chuckles  can  be  attributed  only  to  a  complete  ab¬ 
sorption  in  the  clever  dialogue  issuing  from  the  Radio?  The  husbands 
usually  have  time  to  catch  the  latest  weather  forecast  before  they  leave 
for  the  office.  If  snow  is  prophesied,  it  is  bound  to  be  sunny,  but  still 
they  struggle  into  overshoes,  realizing  the  folly  of  an  independent  spirit. 
The  men  miss  the  best  part  of  the  day:  those  precious  hours  when  "Young 
Widder  Black”  discovers  that  she  can  be  just  as  happy  with  no  husband 
as  with  three;  when  "Our  Gal  Tuesday”  strives  valiantly  to  prove  that 
a  little  girl  from  the  West  can  live  happily  with  a  big  man  from  the 
East;  when  "Jean’s  Other  Husband”  unreasonably  protests  his  role  as 
second  fiddle.  The  tediousness  of  household  chores  is  forgotten  as  women 
lose  themselves  in  the  dramas  of  the  day.  Unconsciously,  almost,  they 
swallow  bits  of  information,  such  as  the  inestimable  value  of  "Neaties, 
that  remarkable  breakfast  food  that  gives  one  the  strength  of  David,  the 
knowledge  of  Solomon,  and  the  wit  of  Rob  Dope,  all  at  once”.  Before 
dinner,  they  discover  that  "Dream  Shampoo”  will  make  them  the  belles 
of  the  ball,  if  they  are  going  to  a  ball.  Finally,  they  discover  the  reason 
why  they  are  tired  and  irritable  at  day’s  end;  it  is  not  because  they  have 
been  doing  housework.  Oh  no!  It  is  because  they  forgot  to  take  their 
"Rehtom  Pills”,  a  product  which,  when  pronounced  backwards,  comes 
out  "Mother”. 

At  dinner,  the  men  are  filled  with  talk  about  their  day’s  activities,  but 
the  women  do  not  feel  slighted  or  left  out  of  things.  They  too  have 
lived;  they  too  have  been  carried  above  the  humdrum  through  the 
medium  of  the  all-powerful  Radio.  After  the  dishes  are  washed,  dried, 
and  put  away,  all  the  happy  couples  in  our  progressive  country  turn 
once  more  to  the  Radio  for  the  nightly  Quiz  Show.  They  listen  eagerly 
to  the  question,  consult  each  other  as  to  the  answer,  and  when  the  lucky 
contestant  blurts  forth  the  correct  response,  they  settle  back  happily.  And 
when  the  bright  one  is  given  a  new  horse  plus  a  forty-eight  hour  trip 
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to  Europe,  they  are  thrilled.  After  all,  that  question  took  some  thought! 
How  many  people  realize  that  Christmas  is  usually  in  the  wintertime? 
Eventually,  the  climactic  query  is  asked;  he  who  answers  it  first  will 
get  the  "Jack  Pot”.  Tension  grips  the  participants  and  the  vast  listening 
audience.  The  question:  "Is  the  Blue  Danube  really  blue?”  Silence  ensues; 
then  a  strong  "No”  comes  over  the  air.  Brave  one!  He  is  King  of  the 
Minute.  The  studio  audience  claps  and  cheers  and  our  unique  thinker  is 
showered  with  fabulous  gifts.  Such  is  the  price  of  fame. 

The  Quiz  Show  is  over.  Men  and  women,  intellectually  fatigued,  pre¬ 
pare  to  retire.  They  silence  their  oracles  and  go  to  bed.  As  members  of  the 
"vast  listening  audience”  they  feel  a  sense  of  regret  tinged,  paradoxically, 
with  pride  concerning  the  accomplishments  of  the  day.  They  ponder  on 
the  injustice  of  Fate.  Why  couldn’t  they  have  been  there  to  answer  the 
question?  They  knew  the  correct  response.  They  regret  their  vanished 
chance  for  fame.  They  smile  in  secret  pride  because  they  knew  the  right 
answer  anyway.  Then  comes  the  inevitable  Hope  of  Tomorrow,  and 
other  Questions,  and  the  possibility  that  some  day  their  voices,  strong  and 
firm  and  true,  will  come  over  the  Radio.  They  sleep,  happy  in  the  hope 
of  a  Triumph  to  come. 

A.C.K.,  ’50 


HEAR  YE! 

Lend  an  ear,  please!  We  are  about  to  discuss  one  of  the  greatest  wonders 
of  creation,  the  human  ear.  Now,  there  are  all  kinds  of  ears:  big  ears, 
little  ears,  cauliflower  ears,  deaf  ears,  and  ears  that  hear  too  much. 

How  sensitive  is  the  ear!  One  little  pin-prick  or  a  loud  noise,  and 
it  is  ruined  for  life.  "Oh  yes,”  you  will  say,  "what  about  the  people 
with  huge  ears?  Their  ears  are  more  bother  than  good.”  To  this  I  can 
only  say  that  big  ears  are  really  a  blessing.  Consider  how  much  more  the 
owner  can  hear.  It  is  a  scientific  fact  that  the  larger  the  ear,  the  more 
sound  waves  it  can  intercept.  Not  only  that,  but  big  ears  hold  up  your 
hat.  Be  not  dismayed  but  grateful  for  an  outsized  ear. 

As  for  the  dainty  ear — ah!  This  same  dainty  ear  is  not  only  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  compliment,  but  also  a  livelihood  for  the  many  thousands 
in  the  earring  business.  Without  earrings  and  a  place  to  wear  them,  many 
a  wily  gypsy’s  personality  would  be  eclipsed. 
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Perhaps  the  owners  of  ears  that  do  not  hear  enough  are,  in  the  end, 
more  fortunate  than  those  who  possess  ears  that  hear  too  much  of  one 
thing  or  too  little  of  many  things.  That  is  for  you  to  decide. 

So,  please!  I  beg  you;  consider  your  ears.  If  they  are  large,  make  the 
most  of  the  fact.  If  they  are  small,  display  them  to  advantage.  But 
whatever  the  size  or  shape  of  your  ears,  appreciate  them. 

A.E.C.,  5 49 


WINDOWS 

Windows  are  a  fascinating  subject  for  study,  if  you  look  at  them  from 
the  right  angles.  Like  anything  else,  they  can  be  classified.  You  may 
find  my  classification  unscientific,  but  then,  it  is  not  meant  to  be  scien¬ 
tific;  it  is  psychological.  I  intend  to  deal  with  windows  from  the  human 
standpoint. 

There  are  many  and  varied  definitions  of  a  window.  The  best  one  I 
have  heard  is  that  of  the  little  boy  who  said  that  "a  window  is  some¬ 
thing  you  run  from  after  batting  a  ball  through55.  This,  we  must  admit, 
is  a  very  practical  definition. 

In  considering  windows,  there  are  two  points  of  view — outside-looking- 
in  and — yes,  of  course,  but  how  did  you  know!  The  first  requires  a 
creative  treatment  and  provides  opportunity  for  imagination.  From  this 
viewpoint,  windows  may  be  compared  to  unlabeled  boxes,  bearing  only 
a  hint  of  what  is  contained  within.  For  illustrative  purposes,  an  apart¬ 
ment  building,  if  viewed  from  a  sufficient  distance,  provides  excellent 
opportunity  for  comparing  windows.  However,  human  nature  being 
universal,  any  windows  will  serve  the  purpose.  Midday  is  about  the  best 
time  to  get  a  cross  section  of  the  American  window  situation.  The  given 
problem  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  is:  what  are  the  tone  and  pattern  of 
living  behind  the  window?  For  instance,  green  shades  indicate  conserva¬ 
tism.  In  such  an  apartment  or  house  we  may  be  quite  certain  of  finding 
a  couple  who  set  up  housekeeping  some  time  before  the  nineteen-thirties. 
The  furniture  has  not  been  changed  since  then,  except  for  a  reupholstering 
job  perhaps,  a  new  piece  of  bric-a-brac,  and  a  new  rug.  This  family  live 
a  routine  way  of  life,  are  immune  to  fads,  refuse  to  wear  the  new 
look”,  and  are  reasonably  contented,  being  too  phlegmatic  to  have  any 
violent  temperamental  upsets. 
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The  window  with  Venetian  blinds  indicates  the  typical  modern  couple 
who  advance  with  the  times.  They  vary  in  degrees.  There  are  those  with 
the  ordinary  standard  blinds.  These  are  the  people  who  are  neither  the 
first  nor  the  last  to  adopt  a  novelty.  Then  there  are  the  real  progressives, 
those  with  blinds  of  varying  slat  sizes  and  colors  to  match  their  color 
schemes.  Behind  these  windows  is  usually  an  attractively  arranged  room 
in  modern  design,  stream-lined  and  convenient.  This  is  the  basic  design 
of  these  homes,  but,  if  there  are  children,  the  attractiveness  is  obscured 
most  of  the  time  by  magazines,  recordings,  and  toys  strewn  about  the 
rooms. 

Now,  when  in  the  late  forenoon  we  see  shades  still  drawn,  what  else  can 
our  first  thought  be  but  "tch,  tch,  still  sleeping”?  But,  of  course,  it  is 
merely  to  keep  the  furniture  and  rug  from  fading.  Ah,  but  in  being 
charitable  to  the  one,  we  imply  a  condemnation  of  the  other;  are  we  now 
to  assume  that  in  the  next  apartment  where  the  shades  are  up  early  and 
remain  up  all  day,  the  furniture  and  rugs  are  faded?  Well,  we  can’t  please 
everyone! 

Let  us  now  climb  inside  a  few  windows  and  regard  them  from  the 
inside-looking-out  aspect.  Do  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  many  eyes  watch 
you  from  behind  the  slats  of  Venetian  blinds  as  you  go  merrily  up  the 
street?  Neither  did  I  until  I  learned  how  many  hours  a  certain  neighbor 
of  mine  spends  sitting  at  her  window  watching  passersby. 

Some  windows  can  be  credited  with  beauty.  There  are  the  churches* 
"storied  windows,  richly  dight”;  and,  certainly,  to  the  ill  and  convalescing, 
the  most  ordinary  of  windows  must  possess  a  peculiar  charm. 

Finally,  we  have  the  most  numerous  and  handy  type  of  windows,  those 
we  all  at  one  time  or  another  want  to  jump  out  of.  Open  it  wide  and 
step  aside.  Here  I  come! 

Y.L.B.,  *49 
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Cheaper  By  the  Dozen,  by  Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  Jr.  and  Ernestine  Gilbreth 

Carey.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  1949.  237  pages. 

If  you  enjoy  surprises,  adventures,  and  thrills,  you  must  visit  the  Gil¬ 
breth  family.  All  this  is  found  in  their  ordinary  life,  which  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  contradictory  but  stabilizing  elements  of  psychological 
calmness  in  the  person  of  Mother  and  impetuous  practicality  in  the  person 
of  Dad.  The  co-authors,  as  two  members  of  that  mischievous  but  orderly 
little  group  of  twelve,  unite  their  literary  talents  to  share  with  the  reader 
their  rollicking  life  story. 

The  setting  is  laid  in  New  Jersey  at  the  turn  of  the  present  century. 
Throughout  the  story,  reflections  of  the  philosophy  and  conventions  of 
the  day  appear.  This  makes  it  possible  for  the  reader  to  slip  easily  into  the 
lives  of  the  characters.  You  may  live  with  them  in  New  Jersey,  if  your 
nervous  system  is  not  over-sensitive.  You  may  laugh  and  journey  with 
them  in  their  Pierce  Arrow,  if  you  do  not  object  to  jounces  or  crowds. 
You  may  frolic  with  them  in  their  summer  escapades  in  Nantucket,  if 
you  are  not  offended  when  all  the  neighbors  move  away.  Wherever  they 
go,  you  may  be  sure  that  they  will  create  a  sensation. 

To  insure  order  and  democracy  in  the  household,  a  Family  Council 
was  established.  Mr.  Gilbreth  called  the  meetings  by  a  loud  whistle. 
Each  member  of  the  family  was  given  a  definite  piece  of  work  to  do  in 
the  home,  and  in  this  way  all  shared  the  responsibility  of  the  labor.  This 
form  of  government  solved  the  problem  of  raising  successfully  a  dozen 
red-haired,  freckle-faced,  healthy  American  children. 

Every  incident  and  feature  of  the  book  revolves  about  the  comic  but 
talented  character  of  Mr.  Gilbreth.  Indeed,  without  him  there  would  be 
no  story.  The  authors  show  their  respect  and  sincere  love  for  their  father 
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on  every  page.  They  manifest  appreciation  for  the  extraordinary  training 
and  foresight  that  he  imparted  to  them  under  the  guise  of  fun  and  play. 
He  instilled  into  their  hearts  and  minds  a  keen  awareness  of  goodness  and 
beauty  and  taught  them  not  only  the  liberal  arts,  but  the  art  of  living 
happily  as  well. 

When  asked,  as  he  frequently  was,  how  he  fed  such  a  large  family,  Dad 
would  ponder  for  a  moment.  Then,  rearing  back  so  that  those  on  the 
outskirts  could  hear,  he  would  say,  as  if  he  had  just  thought  it  up,  "Well, 
they  come  cheaper  by  the  dozen,  you  know.” 

The  book  not  only  demonstrates  the  manner  in  which  a  large  family 
may  function  harmoniously,  but  it  also  gives  the  reader  an  insight  into  the 
general  as  well  as  the  particular  fruits  accruing  from  such  a  community- 
family.  It  proves  that  there  is  a  wealth  of  genuine  happiness  in  "plain 
living  and  high  thinking.” 

Eleanor  T.  Sullivan,  ’49 


The  Hearth  and  Eagle,  by  Anya  Seton.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany,  1948.  464  pages. 

To  many  authors  New  England  means  a  quaint  charm,  old  cameos, 
and  antiques.  The  Honeywoods  of  Marblehead  would  give  you  a  more 
realistic  impression.  The  history  of  the  Honeywoods  and  their  home, 
The  Hearth  and  Eagle,  are  so  closely  woven  into  the  history  of  the  town 
that  the  story  of  the  one  is  that  of  the  other. 

The  first  American  Honeywoods,  in  the  persons  of  Mark  and  Phebe, 
came  to  Marblehead  in  1630,  "not  for  religion,  but  for  fish.”  Everyone 
recognized  that  their  two-room  frame  house  was  the  finest  in  the  settle¬ 
ment.  From  the  first,  Marblehead  flourished  as  a  fishing  center,  and  then 
as  a  great  port.  The  prosperity  of  the  Honeywoods  kept  pace  with  that 
of  the  town,  and  soon  we  find  Moses  Honeywood  adding  a  fine  new  wing 
to  his  house  and  decorating  it  stylishly  with  imported  wallpaper.  We 
follow  the  fortunes  of  the  family  through  the  years  of  the  decline  of 
Marblehead  as  a  fishery,  and  of  the  development  of  the  newer  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  that  were  grudgingly  accepted  by  the  proud,  sturdy 
townsmen. 
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The  narrative  really  centers  about  the  life  of  Hesper  Honey  wood.  To 
her  the  old  town  and  rambling  frame  house  seemed  intolerable.  Her 
marriage,  which  she  had  envisioned  as  a  happy  release  from  Marblehead, 
brought  her,  and  the  reader,  nothing  save  unpleasantness.  Subsequent 
divorce  and  remarriage  to  one  of  the  hated  manufacturers  alienated  her 
even  more  from  her  surroundings.  It  was  not  until  she  returned  to 
Marblehead,  where  she  took  her  place  as  a  Honey  wood,  loyal  to  family  and 
town,  that  she  regained  her  peace. 

The  story  closes  in  our  own  time  with  Hesper  a  grandmother,  and  a 
taciturn  and  thoroughly  orthodox  Marbleheader,  accepting  with  stony 
resignation  the  hundreds  of  vacationers  who  are  now  the  main  support  of 
the  town. 

Some  critics  have  called  Hesper  "memorable,”  but  she  is  memorable 
only  as  a  part  of  Marblehead,  in  her  unaffected  youth,  and  in  her  inde¬ 
pendent,  tart  old  age.  Hesper  and  her  life  apart  from  Marblehead  are 
mediocre. 

The  old  inn,  however,  is  memorable.  Phebe’s  andirons,  Gran’s  hooked 
rug,  Isaac’s  table,  and  the  chest  where  Ma  kept  the  possessions  of  Tom 
and  Willy  all  contribute  to  the  individuality  of  the  house. 

To  the  New  Englander  and  lover  of  Marblehead  the  book  has  special 
appeal.  Its  strength  lies  in  its  homely  characters  and  their  compact, 
struggling  little  world.  The  spell  is  broken  when  they  stray  from  the 
hearth. 

Ann  C.  Horrigan,  ’49 


Scot f -King’s  Modern  Europe,  by  Evelyn  Waugh.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
and  Co.,  1949.  89  pages. 

In  Scott-King’s  Modern  Europe  the  comic  genius  of  Evelyn  Waugh  is 
quietly  amusing.  Admittedly  a  "light  tale”,  it  is  the  "story  of  a  summer 
holiday”,  the  summer  holiday  of  one  Scott-King.  "Scottie,”  as  he  is 
affectionately  called,  has  been  classical  master  at  Granchester,  an  entirely 
respectable  public  school  in  England,  for  twenty-one  years.  He  is,  we 
are  told,  of  "a  type  unknown  in  the  New  World  but  quite  common  in 
Europe,  where  the  people  are  fascinated  by  obscurity  and  failure.”  Ludi- 
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crous  in  its  dullness,  Scott-King’s  humdrum  existence  is  rudely  shattered 
because  of  his  absorbing  interest  in  the  poet  Bellorius,  of  whom,  it  is  said, 
no  one  except  perhaps  Scott-King  himself  could  be  dimmer.  Bellorius 
was  a  poet  who  died  in  1646  in  the  tiny  Republic  of  Neutralia,  now  a 
totalitarian  state  in  modern  Europe.  As  a  result  of  an  essay  written  by 
our  hero  in  1946  to  commemorate  the  approaching  tercentenary  of  Bel¬ 
lorius’  death,  Scott-King  is  invited  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  in 
Neutralia,  which  a  number  of  distinguished  scholars  from  all  over  the 
world  are  to  attend. 

During  his  sojourn  in  Neutralia,  the  sensitive  nature  of  the  classical 
scholar  is  bruised,  even  battered  by  the  decadence  of  the  modern  world, 
as  he  views  it.  Plunged  into  the  world  of  political  intrigue,  Scott-King 
finds  himself  deceived  on  all  sides.  The  witty  account  of  the  experiences 
this  misplaced  intellectual  undergoes  before  attaining  his  former  ob¬ 
scurity  are  thoroughly  delightful. 

Evelyn  Waugh’s  humor  here  is  the  kind  that  is  calculated  to  bring 
forth  refined  chuckles.  While  the  Republic  of  Neutralia  is  imaginary 
and  composite  and  represents  no  existing  State,  the  highly  amusing  ac¬ 
count  of  life  within  its  borders  is  a  clever  caricature  of  a  typical  bu¬ 
reaucracy  in  its  more  ridiculous  aspects.  For  the  reader  who  enjoys  light 
fare,  Scott-King’ s  Modern  Europe  offers  an  extremely  diverting  evening’s 
entertainment. 

Katherine  F.  Bolger,  ’49 

The  City  and  the  Cathedral ,  by  Robert  Gordon  Anderson.  New  York: 

Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1948.  327  pages. 

The  City  and  the  Cathedral  is  Robert  Gordon  Anderson’s  latest  book. 
It  tells  the  dramatic  story  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  and  of  Paris 
during  the  thirteenth  century,  the  most  colorful  and  truly  the  greatest 
of  centuries.  Between  the  covers  of  the  book  we  meet  the  great  saints, 
scholars,  and  kings  of  the  times.  We  also  hear  about  the  little  folk  to 
whom  Saint  Louis  administered  justice  in  his  garden,  the  messenger  boys, 
who  carried  their  bundles  from  the  book  sellers  to  the  miniaturists,  and 
the  minstrels  and  jugglers  who  performed  on  open-air  stages. 
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The  author  shows  a  true  knowledge  of  Paris  and  its  history.  Scenes 
are  reconstructed  so  cleverly  and  persons  described  so  well  that  the 
barriers  of  time  and  space  seem  removed  for  a  moment.  Great  historical 
figures  become  real  through  the  narration  of  little  known  facts  of  their 
lives.  We  all  know,  for  instance,  that  Louis  IX  was  one  of  the  most 
saintly  and  forceful  kings  the  world  has  ever  known;  but  Anderson 
points  out  intimate  experiences  in  the  king’s  life  which  fill  in  the  outline 
of  history.  The  shabby  hats  and  old  clothes  he  wore  were  a  constant 
source  of  wonder  to  his  royal  friends,  as  were  his  frequent  visits  to  the 
blind  and  poor.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  serve  their  food  and  eat  with 
them.  He  was  so  insistent  on  maintaining  high  standards  in  his  kingdom 
that  he  performed  the  lowliest  of  tasks.  Saint  Louis  used  to  read  to  his 
little  sons  stories  of  noble  kings  and  saints,  as  well  as  the  great  national 
epics.  Such  personal  and  very  human  details  make  this  great  King  live 
for  us. 

In  Paris,  too,  we  find  Thomas  Aquinas  writing  in  his  tiny  cell-like 
room.  Far  into  the  night  he  works  on  a  sort  of  textbook,  as  he  called  it, 
to  help  struggling  students  understand  God  and  their  duties  to  Him. 
This  work,  of  course,  is  the  Suvima  Theologica. 

Mr.  Anderson’s  book  abounds  in  these  vivid  details  which  hold  the 
reader’s  interest,  whether  he  is  a  lover  of  history  or  not.  Its  interest  is 
universal;  it  is  for  all  who  desire  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  this 
century  and  the  persons  and  events  which  make  it  famous. 

M.  Elizabeth  Wall,  ’49 


Death  Be  Not  Proud,  by  John  Gunther.  New  York:  Harper  and  Bro¬ 
thers,  1949.  257  pages. 

The  many  readers  of  John  Gunther’s  Inside  U.S.A.  had  little  or  no 
idea  of  the  deep  personal  tragedy  that  was  unfolding  in  the  life  of  its 
author  during  the  book’s  inception.  Time  after  time,  the  deadline  for 
this  volume  was  changed  and  set  ahead.  It  was  almost  impossible  for 
John  Gunther  to  concentrate  on  his  work  since  his  only  son  was  slowly 
dying  of  a  malignant  brain  tumor.  The  story  of  the  boy’s  illness,  of  his 
hopes  for  the  future,  and  of  his  resignation  to  his  fate  is  told  in  the 
touching  memoir,  Death  Be  Not  Proud. 
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From  the  moment  he  was  taken  from  the  pleasant  infirmary  at  Deer¬ 
field  Academy  to  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  Johnny  Gunther  showed 
an  indomitable  courage  and  patience  unusual  in  a  seventeen  year  old  boy. 
He  suffered  through  numerous  operations  and  tests,  always  conscious  of 
the  ugly  growth  which  disfigured  his  head  and  which  he  jokingly  referred 
to  as  "The  Bump/’ 

There  were  many  deeply  moving  episodes  in  the  course  of  the  young 
boy’s  illness,  and  they  are  told  by  his  father  in  a  simple,  touching  way. 
The  reader  watches  with  tear-dimmed  eyes  as  the  dying  boy  walks  proudly 
alone  down  the  seemingly  endless  aisle  of  the  tiny  New  England  chapel 
where  he  received  his  high  school  diploma.  He  is  impressed  also  by  the 
display  of  courage  and  perseverance  which  the  zealous  young  scholar 
showed  in  preparing  for  the  difficult  examinations  that  resulted  in  his 
acceptance  by  Harvard  University,  an  achievement  which  was  never  to 
be  fulfilled. 

The  boy  was  forever  searching  for  an  answer  to  the  problem  of  life’s 
mysteries,  for  life  was  very  precious  to  him.  His  parents,  his  doctors, 
Claire  Booth  Luce,  and  other  friends  tried  to  help  him  attain  a  philosophy 
that  might  give  him  comfort.  He  had  never  been  trained  as  a  child  to 
reflect  on  spiritual  truth.  Two  weeks  before  his  final  lapse  into  merciful 
unconsciousness,  Johnny  Gunther  finished  a  translation  of  an  old  Hebrew 
piece  entitled,  "To  Life.” 

The  reading  of  Death  Be  Not  Proud  is  difficult  for  the  sensitive  and 
thoughtful.  Its  tragedy  is  one  that  is  not  easily  forgotten.  The  style 
of  presentation  leaves  the  reader  with  a  great  respect  for  the  father  of  this 
courageous  boy.  It  must  have  taken  equal  courage  for  John  Gunther  to 
dip  into  his  store  of  cherished  memories  and  to  write  with  such  restraint 
of  the  boy  whose  life  was  his  life  and  whose  happiness  was  his  happiness. 
Perhaps,  like  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  were  so  familiar  to  Johnny  Gunther, 
his  father  may  have  experienced  some  kind  of  a  catharsis  which  would 
ameliorate  his  sorrow. 

Frances  M.  McCarthy,  *49 
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THE  THEATRE 

John  Garfield,  most  popularly  known  as  a  screen  star,  has  proved  his 
theatrical  ability  in  Clifford  Odet’s  The  Big  Knife.  The  play  has  a  de¬ 
pressing  theme  about  people  who  have  been  caught  in  the  web  of  Holly¬ 
wood  sophistication  and  are  unable  to  break  away  from  it.  The  plot  con¬ 
cerns  the  conflict  of  Charlie  Castle,  a  Hollywood  idol,  with  his  wife, 
who  realizes  that  their  marriage  cannot  succeed  unless  he  leaves  the 
screen.  Marcus  Hoff,  his  producer,  refuses  to  release  him.  Charlie  is  in 
Hoff’s  power  because  of  a  past  hit-run  accident  in  which  he  had  killed 
a  pedestrian,  and  for  which  his  friend  served  the  term. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  disagreement  about  the  play.  It  has 
been  called  by  some  a  mere  melodrama,  and  by  others  the  best  play  that 
has  come  to  town  in  months.  Although  the  third  act  does  become  melo¬ 
dramatic  to  the  extent  that  hissing  the  villain  is  almost  appropriate,  the 
greater  part  of  the  play  is  not  melodrama.  The  second  act,  in  fact,  is 
superior  drama. 

The  author  has  attempted  to  write  a  poetic  drama  and  succeeds  beau¬ 
tifully  in  spots,  but  fails  on  the  whole. 

Since  the  part  that  Charlie  Castle  plays  is  not  too  different  from  most 
of  the  roles  that  Mr.  Garfield  plays  on  the  screen,  there  is  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  judge  the  range  of  his  acting  ability.  He  played  the  part  well, 
for  he  captured  the  pitiable  confusion  of  the  character.  Nancy  Kelly 
was  outstanding  in  the  complex  role  of  Charlie’s  tortured  wife.  J.  Ed¬ 
ward  Bromberg  was  sufficiently  despicable  as  the  thoroughly  villainous, 
hyprocritical  producer.  Joan  McCracken  deserves  a  word  of  praise  for  a 
sterling  performance  as  a  typical  disappointed  and  buffeted-about  Holly¬ 
wood  ''extra”.  All  the  acting,  in  fact,  was  of  a  high  calibre. 

The  set  was  unusually  beautiful  and  effective,  providing  a  contrast 
between  the  luxuriousness  of  the  surroundings  of  the  characters  and  the 
internal  misery  of  their  lives.  The  excellent  direction  of  Lee  Strasberg 
was  very  evident  in  the  total  effect  produced  by  the  play. 

Boston  witnessed  recently  the  third  local  production  of  Sidney  Howard’s 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  They  Knew  What  They  Wanted.  It  was  produced 
by  the  Cambridge  Summer  Theatre  in  1946  and  by  the  Boston  Stock 
Company  the  following  year.  It  is  an  exceptionally  well  written  play, 
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with  a  good  plot  construction  and  superb  characterizations.  It  concerns 
Tony,  a  prosperous  middle-aged  Italian  wine  grower  in  the  Napa  Valley 
in  California;  his  handsome,  vagabond  hired  hand,  Joe;  and  Tony’s  bride, 
Amy,  whom  he  wooed  by  mail.  Upon  arriving  for  the  wedding,  Amy  dis¬ 
covers  that  Tony  had  sent  her  Joe’s  picture  instead  of  his  own;  it  is  Joe 
she  is  prepared  to  marry.  She  agrees  to  stay  and  learns  to  love  Tony 
deeply  because  of  his  genuine  kindness.  The  natural  attraction  of  the 
two  young  people  for  each  other  and  their  deep  love  for  Tony  comprise 
the  conflict.  There  is  no  hero  and  no  villain.  All  three  are  real  human 
beings,  with  good  and  bad  traits.  They  create  their  problems  and  resolve 
them  with  the  result  that  each  finds  what  he  wants. 

Paul  Muni’s  Tony  was  great-hearted,  humorous,  lovable,  pathetic,  and 
quick-tempered  proportionately.  His  performance  showed  a  thorough  un¬ 
derstanding  of  this  intricate  character.  Carole  Stone  was  touching  as 
Amy.  She  contributed  to  the  girl’s  character  an  acquired  hardness,  while 
permitting  her  inherent  softness  to  shine  through.  The  result  was  a  care¬ 
fully  shaded  characterization.  Charles  Kennedy  as  Father  McKee  did  an 
excellent  piece  of  work,  and  Henry  Jones  gave  a  fine  performance  also 
as  the  doctor. 

Robert  Perry’s  direction  was  very  well  done,  but  the  setting  designed 
by  Frederick  Fox  lacked  the  California  atmosphere  which  would  have 
made  the  play  more  effective. 

Yvonne  L.  Bulger,  ’49 

JOY  BEARERS 

Sea-eyed  Nancy,  star-eyed  Paul 
Hand  in  hand  have  come  to  call 
Bearing  zinnias,  flames  of  gold 
Kindling  warmth  in  heart  long  cold. 

Sunlight,  hid  in  cloak  of  gray, 

Ventures  forth  to  bless  this  day. 

Loneliness  is  turned  to  joy 
By  grave-eyed  girl  and  gay-eyed  boy. 

M.J.W.,  ’50 
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EMMANUEL  GRADUATES 

With  a  Bryant  &  Stratton  training  you  can  have  a  choice  of 
jobs,  generally  in  the  field  of  your  college  major.  Shorthand  is 
the  “Open  Sesame,”  while  the  other  subjects  may  help  progress 
on  the  job.  Individual  advancement  assures  you  your  training 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Ask  about  the  Intensive  Course 
for  College  Graduates.  Telephone  to  Ken.  6789,  or  visit  the 
school  —  Boylston  corner  Arlington  Streets  at  the  Arlington 
Subway  Station. 

BYRANT  &  STRATTON  SCHOOL 

BOSTON 


“WE  KEEP  THE  STORMS  OUT’ ’ 

BENJAMIN  P.  WILD 

Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Work 
Repairing  a  Specialty 

142  Cherry  Street  Cambridge,  Mass. 

TRObridge  6-6751 


Emmanuel’s  Friends:  Please  patronize 


VISIT  YOUR  FRIENDS 

Across  the  River 


9  for  smooth  Campus  Togs 
#  for  attractive  Home  Furnishings 
®  for  the  ultimate  in  value  plus  savings 


And  Sears  is  your  friend.  For  we  have  your  best 
interest  at  heart.  Whether  it  be  a  comfortable  up¬ 
holstered  chair — a  suite  of  furniture — a  new  fountain 
pen — or  nylons  you  can  find  it  at  Sears.  And  it  will 
be  priced  to  fit  your  budget.  You  can  depend  on  Sears 
to  give  you  maximum  value  at  economy  prices. 

Open  Thursday  and  Saturday  Evenings  until  9:00 


Boston — KEN.  7350 — Brookline  Ave.  at  Park  Drive 


Emmanuel’s  Friends:  Please  patronize 


Pius  XI  Co-operative 
Society 

Complete  Stock  of  Books 

45  Franklin  Street,  BOSTON 

Sunshine  Biscuit  Co. 

226  Causeway  Street 

BOSTON 

• 

Compliments  of  a  Friend 

General 

Ice  Cream 
Corporation 

Mansion  House  Division 

183  Cambridge  Street 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Compliments  of 

The  Herlihy  Bros., 
Incorporated 

MILK  -  CREAM 

Matthew  F.  Sheehan 
Company 

Neir  England’s  Leading 

Church  Goods 

22  Chauncy  St.,  Boston 

Emmanuel’s  Friends:  Please  patronize 


With  Every  Good  Wish  for  Success 
to  Our  Many  Friends  at  Emmanuel 


WHITING  MILK  COMPANY 


Quality  for  Over  a  Century 


Emmanuel’s  Friends:  Please  patronize 


A  PROMINENT  SPOT  ON 
MAIN  STREET 

Within  the  past  year  A&P  has  been  mentioned  as  part 
of  the  story  or  dialogue  in  at  least  47  popular  books  of 
fact  and  fiction. 

Well,  that’s  perfectly  natural,  because  we  provide  6,- 
000,000  American  families  with  good  food  at  low  cost. 

Wherever  plain  people  live,  the  A&P  is  an  important 
part  of  their  lives.  Years  ago  it  was  the  familiar  red- 
fronted  grocery  store.  Today  the  super  market,  carrying 
over  two  thousand  different  items,  is  as  much  a  part  of 
the  American  scene  as  the  town  hall  or  Main  Street  or  the 
village  green. 

No  wonder  so  many  chroniclers  of  American  life  put 
the  A&P  into  their  narratives! 

We’re  flattered  to  turn  up  in  47  books.  But  we  know — 
and  we  think  you  know,  too — that  institutions  like  the 
A&P  are  built  on  generations  of  hard  work  and  public 
service. 

If  we’re  a  fixture  in  American  life,  it’s  because  the 
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86  years  to  do  the  nation’s  most  efficient  job  of  food 
distribution. 
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LAYING  OF  THE  CORNERSTONE 
OF  THE  SCIENCE  BUILDING 


CONSIDERATIONS 

Marie  B.  Sally,  ’52 

Is  this  a  building  of  sharp-elbowed  plan 
With  aims  enclosed  in  calculated  steel? 

Or  will  its  function  crystallize  in  truth 
To  warm  a  withered  fact  and  make  it  breathe? 

I  hear  the  final  drowsy  evening  drone 
Of  heavy  honeyed  bees  toiling  through  air 
To  seal  their  last  sweet  prize  in  cubes  of  wax, 

And  think  of  how  the  magic  of  the  sound 
Sent  Vergil  wandering  up  the  Mantuan  slopes. 

And  now  the  little  stirrings  of  the  breeze 
Blow  home  the  butterfly  and  out  the  moth. 

The  mystery  of  all  is  how  the  wind 

Can  come  gale-sweeping  through  the  paths  of  earth, 

Then  back  on  tiptoe  whisper  in  the  trees. 

Who  sends  the  pressures  piling  from  above? 

Da  Vinci,  skilled  in  searching,  sought  to  raise 
Himself  in  battle  with  the  wind  and  fly. 

Now  the  light  is  fading;  soon  the  stars 
Will  walk,  which  kindly  Chaucer  bade  his  son, 

The  little  Lewis,  watch  with  astrolabe. 

What  lies  in  scientific  truths  for  men? 

What  can  a  telescope  donate  to  love? 

To  penetrate  a  daisy’s  stem  and  leaves, 

To  know  the  embryo  within  the  seed 
Is  knowledge  of  an  immortality, 

The  way  that  opens  to  Infinity. 
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ULTRASONIC 

Jean  M.  Edwards,  ’49 


Safe  and  veiled 

The  soul’s  underground, 

The  door  nailed; 

No  word  spoken 
But  the  key  found, 

The  lock  broken. 

The  secret’s  spilt, 

The  arc  is  laid, 

The  bridge  is  built, 

The  music  made. 

If  we  should  break  this  spell, 
Hear  no  answering  bell, 

If  you  lose  your  wings 
Or  I  forget  to  sing, 

Though  worlds  apart — 

No  echo; 

The  listening  heart 

Would  know. 
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THE  BEST  LAID  PLANS 


Barbara  E.  Healy,  ’50 

X-jONG,  graceful  sprays  of  forsythia  cascaded 
luxuriantly  over  the  restraining  iron  fence  and  swept  the 
sidewalk.  Daffodils  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes  nodded 
pleasantly  to  one  another  under  the  root-like  arms  of  the 
silver  maples.  Delicate  spears  of  pale  green  grass  were  forc¬ 
ing  their  way  up  between  the  cracks  in  the  pavement  and 
licking  the  edge  of  the  red  brick  wall.  But  all  the  freshness 
of  that  early  spring  afternoon  seemed  to  shrivel  up  beneath 
the  small,  ill-humored  eyes  of  Nettie  Pringle.  Stepping  out 
on  the  vestibule  of  her  elite  boarding  house,  she  drew  her 
squirrel  collar  tighter  about  her  throat,  detecting  a  slight 
easterly  wind.  She  squinted  up  at  the  sun  blinking  off  and 
on  between  the  low,  sulking  clouds  and  reached  back  for  her 
plain,  stiff  umbrella.  Crossing  the  lawn  she  sniffed  disdain¬ 
fully  at  the  dampness  and  was  thankful  that  she  wore  her 
rubbers. 

Miss  Nettie  Pringle  always  trotted  along  Main  Street  as  if 
she  were  marching  to  the  tune  of  Onward  Christian  Soldiers. 
Perhaps  she  walked  like  that  because  she  had  played  the  hymn 
for  so  many  years  in  the  white  pillared  church  across  the 
common.  Or  maybe  Nettie  walked  like  a  crusader  because 
she  felt  like  one.  Miss  Pringle  was  widely  known  in  her 
community  as  a  leader  for  the  betterment  of  society.  It  was 
due  chiefly  to  her  militant  efforts  that  the  old  Town  Hall 
clock  was  still  in  its  accustomed  place,  although  it  had  not 
kept  time  for  the  past  twenty  years.  Once  she  had  led  a 
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movement  to  have  a  bill  passed  at  town  meeting  that  would 
impose  a  one  dollar  fine  on  anyone  who  put  his  cat  out  at 
night.  But  her  crowning  achievement  as  a  leader  had  been 
in  her  most  recent  and  successful  all-out  campaign  for  the 
Antivivisection  Society. 

On  this  particular  April  afternoon,  however,  Nettie’s  mind 
was  not  savoring  the  pleasures  of  self-righteous  contempla¬ 
tion.  Indeed  no.  The  good  lady  was  suffering  from  a  deep 
inner  struggle  arising  from  the  conflict  between  her  ideals 
as  a  member  of  the  Antivivisection  Society  and  her  own  per¬ 
sonal  happiness.  This  was  not  a  case  of  a  human  torturing 
an  animal,  but  an  animal  torturing  a  human.  She  had  spent 
several  months  seeking  a  solution  to  her  perplexing  problem, 
and  after  having  consulted  Miss  Wigglesworth,  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  advice  to  "Maidens  in  Distress”  column  in  the 
local  paper,  she  had  arrived  at  what  she  conceived  to  be  the 
perfect  solution. 

Nettie  had  chosen  this  afternoon  as  the  most  opportune 
time  to  visit  Graham’s  Pharmacy,  as  she  was  not  likely  to 
meet  any  inquisitive  neighbors.  In  her  own  mind  she  had 
rehearsed  many  times  just  how  she  would  walk  up  to  the 
drug  counter  and  demand,  "Three  full  ounces  of  chloro¬ 
form,  please,”  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  would  defy  Mr.  Graham 
to  ask  her  what  she  was  going  to  do  with  it. 

Satan  was  the  direct  cause  of  all  Miss  Pringle’s  misery. 
Satan  was  the  favorite  pet  and  companion  of  Nettie’s  aged 
mother.  This  "despicable  beast,”  as  she  was  wont  to  call  him, 
was  worshipped  as  would  be  a  sacred  cow  in  India.  Her 
mother  fed  him  on  all  kinds  of  delicacies,  ranging  from  fine 
chopped  calf’s  liver  to  fresh  creamed  salmon,  and  conse¬ 
quently  he  accompanied  her  mother  wherever  she  went  about 
the  house.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  Nettie  could  keep  him 
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from  curling  up  on  the  feather  beds  of  her  two  favored 
gentlemen  boarders. 

Satan  had  once  been  the  ship’s  cat  aboard  Captain  Pringle’s 
sailing  vessel,  "The  Jolly  Roger”,  and  had  been  in  his  cabin 
when  the  Captain  died.  For  this  reason  the  sleek,  black 
animal  was  regarded  by  Mrs.  Pringle  with  extreme  reverence. 

For  several  years  Nettie  had  suffered  Satan’s  overbearing 
presence,  patiently  biding  her  time  until  natural  causes 
should  terminate  his  existence.  But  now  she  was  driven  to 
despair  that  he  would  ever  cease  to  exist.  If  ordinary  cats 
have  nine  lives,  Satan  must  have  twenty,  and  he  would  live 
every  one  of  them  to  its  fullest.  Cars  never  ran  over  him, 
dogs  never  dared  to  chase  him,  nor  was  rat  poison  strong 
enough  to  kill  him.  Thus  Nettie  had  been  forced  to  take 
matters  into  her  own  hands. 

Returning  from  the  store  by  the  back  way  she  set  the  little 
brown  bottle  carefully  on  the  kitchen  table  and  paused  to 
remove  her  hat  pins.  Immediately  a  loud,  clanging  sound 
like  the  scraping  and  rattling  of  pipes  ripped  through  the 
kitchen.  Nettie  calmly  continued  taking  off  her  hat,  gave 
her  braids  a  pat,  and  marched  energetically  up  the  stairs.  It 
was  her  mother’s  customary  habit  to  summon  her  daughter 
by  rapping  on  the  radiator  with  her  cane. 

"Where  you  bin,  Nettie?  I’ve  bin  callin’  you  for  an  hour. 
Are  you  deef  ?” 

"Bin  doin’  some  shoppin’,”  said  Nettie,  crossing  the  room 
and  yanking  the  curtains  together.  "What  did  you  want 
with  me?”  She  stopped  and  picked  a  thread  off  the  rug. 

"Don’t  you  know  that  it’s  time  for  Satan  to  have  his  warm 
milk?”  replied  the  old  lady  as  she  tenderly  stroked  the  fat, 
lazy  feline  at  her  feet.  "Poor  little  kitty,”  she  murmured 
softly. 
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From  the  doorway  Nettie  grinned  slyly  back  at  Satan, 
who  was  basking  in  the  spring  sunshine.  The  animal  yawned 
and  stretched  luxuriously,  lapping  his  front  paws  with  long, 
even  strokes. 

"Ha!”  muttered  Nettie  under  her  breath,  as  she  tramped 
down  stairs,  "we  shall  soon  see  who  is  master  in  this  house. 
And  no  one  will  be  the  wiser!” 

Satan  came  paddling  slowly  down  the  stairs  behind  her, 
paused  for  a  moment  in  the  shadow  of  the  hall  to  switch  his 
tail,  and  then  darted  swiftly  towards  the  door.  Nettie  was 
ready  for  him.  She  stepped  determinedly  towards  him.  Bend¬ 
ing  low,  she  hissed  between  the  space  in  her  teeth,  "Come 
kitty,  nice  kitty,  follow  me!” 

Further  and  further  she  lured  him  away  to  the  shaky  old 
henhouse  that  slumped  down  behind  the  tangle  of  overgrown 
lilac  bushes.  There  the  scene  was  set  according  to  Nettie’s 
carefully  laid  plans.  A  few  minutes  passed  before  Miss 
Pringle  emerged  with  a  tight,  triumphant  smile  stamped  on 
her  face.  She  slid  the  bolt  back  in  place  on  the  henhouse 
door,  dusted  her  hands,  and  brushed  some  hairs  from  her 
apron.  It  was  almost  over,  yet  not  quite.  She  still  had  the 
body  to  dispose  of. 

Shortly  after  the  grandfather  clock  in  the  hall  struck  four, 
Nettie’s  nephew,  William,  came  scuffing  up  the  drive  for  his 
weekly  obligatory  visit.  Ha!  I’m  all  set  now,  thought  Nettie 
as  she  rushed  to  open  the  door  before  he  should  exhaust  the 
bell  battery.  William  stood  there  rubbing  one  brown  cordu¬ 
roy  leg  against  the  other  and  then  mumbled  something  that 
his  mother  told  him  to  say.  Nettie  did  not  question  him  as 
she  usually  did,  but  led  him  immediately  out  to  the  kitchen 
and  shut  the  door.  A  platter  of  hot,  cornmeal  muffins  and 
a  glass  of  milk  were  there  waiting  for  him  on  the  corner 
of  the  table.  n<ni 


Nettie  sat  down  opposite  him,  waiting  until  he  had  fin¬ 
ished  stuffing  muffins  into  his  bulging  cheeks.  Presently  she 
cleared  her  throat  vigorously  and  began. 

"William,  dear,  our  little  pet  has  left  us.  Yes,  Satan  is 
dead.  Poor  Grandma  doesn’t  know  it,  and  it  will  break  her 
heart.  Suppose  we  keep  it  a  secret  and  you  bury  him  off 
in  the  woods.” 

William  solemnly  shook  his  head  up  and  down.  He  would 
miss  Satan,  too. 

"You’ll  need  your  wagon,”  said  Nettie,  rising,  "so  hurry 
home  now  and  fetch  it.” 

From  over  the  tops  of  the  white  sash  curtains  twenty 
minutes  later,  Nettie  watched  William  disappear  down  the 
street,  dragging  his  cart. 

Heaving  a  long  sigh  of  relief  she  turned  around  to  finish 
polishing  the  silver  teapot.  Tonight  was  going  to  be  a  big 
occasion  for  Nettie.  The  ladies  of  the  Antivivisection  Society 
were  coming  to  her  house  to  elect  their  new  regional  chair¬ 
man,  and  things  just  had  to  go  well. 

By  eight-thirty  that  evening  the  majority  of  the  ladies  had 
arrived,  and  Nettie  was  performing  the  duties  of  a  perfect 
hostess  admirably.  She  sat  primly  in  the  ladder-back  chair, 
her  ankles  crossed  and  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap  looking 
like  a  picture  of  self-righteousness  and  dignity.  She  had  one 
ear  tipped  toward  Mrs.  Gilbert,  who  was  telling  of  Long¬ 
fellow,  her  dachshund’s  last  operation,  while  the  other  was 
endeavoring  to  catch  what  Mrs.  Perkins  was  saying  about 
the  minister’s  cat.  In  the  background  she  could  hear  her 
mother’s  shrill  voice  telling  the  ladies  how  kindly  she  treated 
Satan  and  how  happy  her  dearly  departed  husband  must  be 
to  know  it.  Above  the  babble  of  voices  Nettie  heard  the  rattle 
of  milk  bottles  on  the  back  veranda.  She  jumped  up,  excus- 
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ing  herself  to  Mrs.  Gilbert,  but  too  late.  Before  she  could 
take  a  step,  William  came  charging  into  the  room.  His  fat 
cheeks  and  red  hair  were  aflame  with  excitement.  Clutched 
tightly  in  his  freckled  arms  was  the  scratching,  howling 
body  of  Satan. 

"Aunt  Nettie,  Aunt  Nettie!  Look!  Satan  is  alive!  I  took 
him  over  to  Charlie  Roger’s;  he’s  studying  to  be  a  doctor 
and  he  likes  to  try  out  on  cats  and  he  brought  him  back  to 
life  again.  And,  Aunt  Nettie,  Charlie  said  somebody  gave 
him  chloroform,  but  not  enough  to  kill  him.” 


THE  HUNT 

Miriam  R.  Hingston,  ’50 

The  dawn  comes  still  and  quiet  on  the  coast, 
Stalking  the  night; 

Pads  silently  in  from  the  east 
On  mute  soundless  feet 
In  rapid,  relentless  rhythm; 

Sounds  velvet-pawed  to  the  highest  lonely  crag, 
Stands  still, 

Poises, 

And  pounces, 

Like  a  streaked  tiger  on  its  panther-prey. 
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THE  DARK  FEAR 


Frances  M.  McCarthy ,  9 49 

f  j[  HE  blue  haze  of  cigarette  smoke  drifted  lazily 
about  the  room,  looking  for  some  small  opening  of  escape. 
The  occasional  opening  of  an  outside  door  and  the  inrush  of 
air  only  served  to  compress  the  smoke  into  a  still  thicker, 
more  choking  haze. 

The  smoke,  the  smell  of  many  kinds  of  food  fried  in 
bubbling  grease,  the  noise  of  shrill  voices  screeching  in  high 
competition  with  the  brass  of  the  loud  orchestra  all  seemed 
to  be  overpowering  in  their  attempt  to  smother  her  conscious¬ 
ness.  She  thought  how  good  the  clean,  damp  air  of  the  out¬ 
side  would  be. 

She  danced  mechanically,  as  if  it  were  purely  a  reflex  ac¬ 
tion  and  had  no  bearing  on  the  working  of  her  mind  and  the 
thoughts  that  should  rule  her  movements.  The  crowded 
room  had  ceased  to  become  sharply  outlined  in  its  form  and 
occupants  but  was  now  only  a  dull  mass  of  movement  and 
somber  color  under  the  dim  orange  of  the  lights.  She  stumbled 
a  little  and  missed  a  step  of  that  expressionless  action  that  her 
dancing  had  become. 

''What’s  the  matter,  kid?  You  getting  tired?”  Joe  looked 
down  at  her.  "Tell  me  when  you  want  to  go  home.” 

She  wanted  to  scream  out  for  him  to  take  her  out  of  this 
place,  out  of  the  smoke,  the  smell,  and  the  noise  into  the  cold¬ 
ness  of  the  night.  Instead,  she  tried  to  smile  as  she  said,  "I 
guess  I  am  a  little  tired.  It’s  pretty  late  anyway,  isn’t  it?” 

"It’s  only  eleven-thirty,  but  if  you  want  to  go,  just  say 
the  word.”  His  face  betrayed  his  disappointment  at  the 
thought  of  leaving. 
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She  wanted  to  tell  him  that  she  didn’t  care,  that  she  would 
stay  until  he  wanted  to  go,  but  she  knew  she  couldn’t.  "I 
guess  we  better  get  started;  it’s  a  long  ride  home.  Of  course, 
if  you  really  want  to  stay.  ...” 

He  hesitated  for  a  minute  and  then  said  he’d  pick  up  the 
check  and  their  coats  on  the  way  out.  She  had  anticipated 
this  as  she  was  beginning  to  anticipate  everything  else  he 
said  or  did. 

The  cold  air  rushed  at  her  as  she  stepped  outside.  She  stood, 
letting  its  sting  hit  her  in  the  face  as  if  it  were  a  sharp  blow. 
They  started  down  the  gravel  walk  to  the  parking  space, 
and  as  they  moved  out  of  the  shelter  of  the  building,  a  damp, 
penetrating  fog  enveloped  them.  The  garish  red  and  green 
of  the  neon  sign  at  the  road’s  edge  had  been  blurred  into  a 
softened  color,  mixing  and  mingling  with  each  other  to  make 
a  haloed  patch  of  brightness. 

"Look’s  like  we’ll  have  a  little  fun  on  the  way  home,  Dot- 
tie.  You’ll  have  to  be  my  co-pilot  in  this  pea  soup.” 

It  was  then  that  the  first  sharp  twinge  of  fear  pierced 
her,  a  nameless  fear,  but  a  real  one.  She  tried  to  laugh,  but 
her  voice  sounded  shrill  and  unnatural.  "I’ll  do  my  best,  but 
I’m  not  too  good  at  it,  Joe.” 

As  the  car  started  down  the  narrow,  winding  road,  its 
headlights  attempted  to  break  through  the  swirling  mists, 
but  they  served  only  to  shorten  their  own  beams  into  a  help¬ 
less  glow  that  ended  sharply  a  few  feet  from  their  beginning. 
She  felt  as  if  she  were  moving  in  a  complete  vacuum,  with  no 
other  living  thing  near,  her  own  small  action  being  the  only 
movement  in  the  vast,  waste  darkness. 

"Turn  on  the  radio  if  you  want  to,  Dot;  there’s  usually 
some  good  music  on  now.  Those  late  programs  from  Philly 
are  pretty  good.” 
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She  thought  of  the  blaring  noise  of  the  band  in  the  place 
they  had  just  left  and  shook  her  head.  "Let’s  just  talk,  Joe. 
There’ll  probably  be  a  lot  of  static  anyhow.”  Maybe  talk 
would  take  her  mind  away  from  that  fear  that  was  building 
up  inside  her. 

"O.  K.,  chicken,  what’ll  we  talk  about?  Who’s  going 
to  win  the  pennant  this  year,  huh?”  He  turned  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  look  at  her,  and  then  looked  back  on  the  road. 

"I  don’t  know.”  Her  answer  was  short.  No,  talk  would 
not  take  away  her  fear;  it  only  served  to  build  it  up.  She 
knew  it  would  distract  him  momentarily  from  his  driving, 
something  she  feared  more  than  silence. 

He  talked  on,  about  what,  she  could  not  completely  be 
sure.  She  looked  at  him,  hunched  over  the  wheel,  trying  to 
penetrate  the  blackness.  She  wondered  within  herself,  why 
was  she  here,  why  she  had  told  him  that  she  would  go  out 
with  him.  She  tried  to  analyze  her  thoughts.  Maybe  it  was 
because  she  didn’t  have  anything  else  to  do;  maybe  it  was 
because  her  mother  had  said  he  was  such  a  nice  boy,  and  to 
go  ahead  and  have  a  good  time;  maybe  it  was  just  that  it 
flattered  her  to  have  him  paying  attention  to  her.  It  could 
be  so  many  reasons,  but  they  had  become  so  jumbled  in  her 
mind  that  they  ceased  to  hold  her  attention. 

His  voice  sounded  worried  when  he  told  her  to  get  an  old 
rag  out  of  the  glove  compartment  and  wipe  the  windshield 
free  from  the  steam  that  their  breathing  had  made  on  the 
glass. 

"I  wish  the  darn  defroster  was  hooked  up.  I  should  have 
fixed  it.” 

Should  have!  All  her  life  these  words  had  echoed  and  come 
back  to  her  with  stubborn  insistency.  Should  have  gone  to 
school  instead  of  work — should  have  bought  the  blue  dress 
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instead  of  the  brown — should  have  taken  piano  lessons — and 
now,  should  have  had  the  defroster  fixed,  should  have  started 
home  earlier,  should  have  stayed  home  in  the  first  place.  .  .  . 

The  words  built  themselves  up  to  a  crescendo  in  her  mind 
so  that  she  thought  she  had  spoken  them,  almost  shouted  them 
aloud.  Her  grasp  tightened  on  the  small  bit  of  rag  that  she 
held,  but  that  did  not  keep  it  from  quivering.  As  she  leaned 
over  to  wipe  the  window  in  front  of  Joe,  he  seemed  to  sense 
that  she  was  frightened,  without  looking  at  her.  His  voice 
softened  as  he  told  her  not  to  be  afraid;  they  would  soon  be 
home. 

It  was  impossible  for  her  not  to  be  afraid,  as  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  her  to  control  the  convulsive  shaking  of  her 
hand.  She  had  tried  to  deny  the  fear  and  the  deep-rooted, 
recurring  thoughts  that  had  accompanied  it.  It  had  come  to 
her  before,  in  similar  circumstances,  and  always  brought  with 
it  the  nameless,  intangible  vision  that  haunted  her.  It  was  as 
if  she  had  suddenly  been  released  from  her  place  on  earth  by 
the  climax  and  the  completion  of  the  dormant  danger.  The 
release,  she  knew,  would  be  violent  and  swift,  painless  in  the 
depths  of  horror. 

But  immediately  afterwards,  what  would  come?  She  had 
often  asked  herself  that.  Would  it  be  as  if  she  had  broken 
the  bond  of  gravity  that  held  her  to  the  earth,  and  was  falling, 
falling  through  vast  waste  space,  much  like  a  flashing  meteor 
she  had  once  seen  falling  across  a  summer  sky?  But  unlike 
the  meteor,  would  her  fall  be  in  the  cold  gripping  darkness, 
alone  in  the  waste  that  was  space? 

Or  would  it  have  a  softness  to  it,  that  she  had  never  com¬ 
pletely  experienced  and  could  never  quite  describe,  a  soft¬ 
ness  that  would  have  a  shared  joy.  Instead  of  loneliness  and 
fear,  would  there  be  comfort  and  security  brought  with  the 
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knowledge  of  the  immediate  nearness  of  the  gentle  com¬ 
panion  that  would  be  her  guide  into  indescribable  Beauty? 

She  pushed  her  hands  into  the  pockets  of  her  coat  to  hide 
their  quivering.  In  that  one  small  action,  she  found  the  an¬ 
swer  as  her  hand  closed  over  a  small,  round  metal  object  that 
had  lain,  almost  patiently,  in  a  corner  of  her  pocket.  Her 
fingertip  traced  the  tiny  raised  figure  with  outstretched 
hands.  Here  was  the  mute  but  so  eloquent  answer. 

The  peace  that  it  brought  gave  her  a  serenity  so  complete 
that  she  barely  heard  Joe  as  he  shouted:  "The  tree — good 
Lord,  Dottie — I  can’t  make  it!” 

The  swirling  of  the  mist  enveloped  and  covered  the  flames 
like  a  sheer,  blue  mantle. 


THE  DANCER 

Margaret  M.  Tierney ,  y50 

As  lightly  as  the  wind  that  softly  plays 
Through  fields  arrayed  in  summer  cloak  of  green; 
As  gracefully  as  gulls  that  soar,  and  raise 
And  tip  their  wings  in  harmony  serene, 

The  dancer  in  a  rhythmic  pattern  swerves, 
Spinning  lacy  symbols  in  smooth  curves. 

As  flexible  as  twigs  that  sprout  in  spring 
And  bend  beneath  the  weight  of  nature’s  touch; 
As  carefree  as  a  merry  brook  that  sings 
And  skips  all  day,  and  knows  no  cares  as  such, 

Her  lovely  body  bends  with  every  grace 
And  seems  to  float  above  the  stage  in  space. 
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TO  THE  FAITHLESS  PYRRHA 

(A  Translation  from  the  Latin  of  Horace, 

Ode  V,  Book  I) 

Mary  Louise  FitzGerald , 9 51 

Pyrrha,  now  what  youthful  lover 
Seeks  thy  heart  in  perfumed  dells? 

Who  shall  all  thy  charms  discover 
Where  the  rose,  rock-sheltered,  swells? 

Who  has  caused  the  twisted  winding 
Gold  of  thy  upbraided  hair? 

Ah,  what  heart  now  art  thou  binding 
Simple  in  thy  beauty  there? 

Wretched  heart  doomed  soon  to  wonder, 
Shattered  at  thy  word  unkept, 

Doomed  to  wake  to  woeful  thunder 
Where  on  tranquil  seas  he  slept; 

Knows  he  not  the  sweet  deceiving 
Wind  that  must  precede  the  dark, 

He  who  holds  thee  unbelieving, 

Now  within  his  shallow  barque? 

Well  I  know  that  changing  motion, 

High  my  tablet  cries  me  free. 

I  my  wet  robes  from  thy  ocean 
Hung  to  gods  for  saving  me. 
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ALL  THIS  AND  NOTHING  MORE 

Anne  C.  Keefe ,  ’50 
A  PLAY  IN  ONE  ACT 

Characters:  Hyacinth  Stewart,  a  sleek  young  lady 
whose  counterpart  can  be  seen  every  day  on  magazine 
covers,  on  the  screen,  or  on  the  nearest  billboard.  She 
is  tall,  slim ,  well-groomed,  and  wears  the  air  of  success 
jauntily.  She  is  a  painter. 

Rosalie  Gray,  Hyacinth’s  friend,  an  artist  also,  though  in 
words  rather  than  in  color.  Her  speech  is  clipped  and 
concise,  almost  as  if  she  had  assimilated  her  thoughts 
before  voicing  them.  She  is  not  quite  so  tall  as  Hyacinth, 
but  is  dressed  in  the  same  smooth  manner. 

Sarah,  the  maid,  between  thirty  and  forty,  but  just  where 
is  a  dangerous  guess.  She  is  deferential,  yet  speaks  her 
mind  to  rfM/ss  Hyacinth”. 

Amy  Cameron,  over  sixty  and  comfortably  so.  She  is 
dressed  in  good  taste,  not  extravagant,  and  seems  a  little 
detached  from  the  fame  she  obviously  once  had. 

Time:  About  five  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

Place:  Modern  apartment  in  New  York. 

Setting:  Decor  is  pale  yellow  and  green.  There  are  three 
square-shaped  chairs  and  a  long  couch,  in  front  of  ivhich 
is  a  black  lacquered  coffee  table  with  all  kinds  of  imple¬ 
ments  for  the  veteran  smoker.  The  couch  faces  a  black 
tile  fireplace;  the  mantle  piece  is  unadorned  except  for 
a  leather-framed  photograph.  T here  has  obviously  been 
some  kind  of  reception,  for  the  room  has  a  rather  dis¬ 
orderly  appearance.  On  the  far  wall  opposite  the  fire¬ 
place  are  hung  ten  or  twelve  oils,  done  in  the  impres- 
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sionistic  style  and  utterly  confusing  to  one  who  is  not 
a  connoisseur  of  modern  art . 

Scene  I 

Hyacinth:  Well,  Rosalie,  that  certainly  went  over  big. 
I’m  anxious  to  read  the  "Critic’s  Corner”  in  the  morning. 
Having  the  first  showing  a  private  one,  right  in  my  own 
apartment,  must  have  impressed  them.  ( She  sinks  into  the 
couch’s  depths  and  reaches  for  a  cigarette.) 

Rosalie:  Why  worry?  You’ve  given  them  just  what  they 
crave — brief  flashes,  impressions,  the  things  everyone  wants. 

Hyacinth  ( brushes  her  hair  from  her  forehead) :  What 
a  day  this  has  been!  I  wish,  though,  that  Bill  could  have  had 
the  patience  to  see  how  much  it  meant  to  me.  ( She  stands 
up,  walks  to  the  mantlepiece  and  picks  up  the  picture  which 
is  there.  It  is  of  a  young  man  with  strong  features,  and  very 
determined  chin.)  But  he  is  gone.  Selfish,  I  think.  Afraid 
my  love  of  art  might  interfere  with  my  love  for  him.  Maybe 
it’s  just  as  well;  the  way  I  feel  now,  I  could  never  be  happy 
tied  down.  ( She  puts  the  picture  back.)  Everyone  came 
who  was  invited,  even  a  few  eager  extras. 

Rosalie  ( gazing  into  the  fireplace) :  Yes,  you’re  right, 
but  I  did  miss  one — your  first  inspiration  in  the  art  field,  Amy 
Cameron.  That’s  her  name,  isn’t  it?  Remember  how  she 
practically  adopted  you  when  we  first  came  to  the  city?  I 
was  doing  Society  News,  and  you  were  sketching  absurdly 
sentimental  portraits  for  the  same  paper.  Her  address  is 
Connecticut  now;  at  least  that  is  where  we  sent  the  invita¬ 
tion.  Maybe  she  couldn’t  make  the  trip.  She  must  be  rather 
old. 

Hyacinth  ( nodding ) :  Almost  sixty.  What  a  remark¬ 
able  woman!  She  certainly  had  her  fling  with  fame,  and  to 
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think  I  would  still  be  struggling  with  sentimental  slush  if 
she  hadn’t  spotted  me  that  day  in  the  gallery,  trying  to  trans¬ 
late  the  sharp  angles  of  her  impressionistic  masterpieces  into 
my  own  obvious  lines.  I  have  been  out  of  contact  with  her 
for  ten  years,  but  somehow  I  have  a  feeling  she  will  see  those 
reviews  tomorrow  and  know  that  she  is  responsible. 

( Through  the  open  doorway  at  the  back  center  stage  Sarah 
appears  and  shuffles  quietly  to  the  couch.  Hyacinth  turns  her 
head. ) 

Sarah:  Excuse  me,  miss,  but  there  is  an  old  lady  at  the 
door  who  would  like  to  see  your  paintings.  ( whispering  con¬ 
fidently)  She  is  pretty  tuckered  out.  Seems  she  has  traveled 
a  long  way  to  get  here,  and  she  is  real  anxious  to  see  your 
work. 

Hyacinth  ( with  a  wave  of  the  hand) :  Now,  Sarah,  don’t 
go  soft-hearted.  The  paper  said,  "Welcome  from  two  to 
five”,  and  it  is  now  five- thirty.  Tell  the  lady  to  come  back 
another  time. 

Sarah  ( straightening ) ;  I’ve  already  told  her  that,  miss, 
but  she  says  no,  that  she  has  to  see  them  today.  She’s  come  a 
long  way  for  that  very  reason.  ’Twould  be  unchristian  to 
turn  her  away. 

Rosalie:  Remember,  my  dear,  we  have  to  go  to  that  press 
club  dinner  at  seven. 

Hyacinth  ( slightly  ruffled  by  her  friend9 s  intrusion) : 
Oh,  Sarah,  have  your  way.  You  will,  anyway.  Tell  the 
woman  she  may  come  in.  ( turns  to  Rosalie)  This  may  be 
very  interesting.  Not  too  many  old  people  like  my  work. 
It’s  much  too  brittle  for  them  to  take. 

(An  elderly  woman  enters.  Sarah  follows  closely  behind 
her  and  coughs  quietly.) 

Sarah:  I  brought  her  in,  miss. 
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Hyacinth  ( without  turning  around ) :  All  right,  Sarah, 
let  her  look  at  the  pictures.  ( The  old  woman  smiles  grate¬ 
fully  at  Sarah  and  immediately  becomes  absorbed  in  the  pic¬ 
tures  which  line  the  wall  opposite  the  long  couch  on  ^uhich 
Rosalie  and  Hyacinth  are  sitting ,  their  backs  towards  her. 
Sarah  leaves.  The  logs  in  the  fireplace  appear  to  be  burning; 
actually  they  are  illuminated  by  gas.  Hyacinth  stares  at  the 
false  flames.) 

Hyacinth:  You  know,  Rosalie,  every  time  I  see  a  fire  or 
a  storm  I  think  of  Amy  Cameron’s  last  painting.  "Nothing 
More”  was  the  name — a  terrific  thing.  It  looked  almost  as 
if  she  had  tried  to  compress  all  the  anger  and  fatality  of  na¬ 
ture  on  one  canvas. 

Rosalie:  Yes,  I  remember  that.  It  even  frightened  me. 

{Sarah  enters  rather  timorously  from  the  left  side  door.) 

Sarah:  Miss,  that  lady  is  still  here  looking  at  your  pictures. 
Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  nice  to  give  her  a  cup  of  tea? 

Hyacinth:  Sarah,  I  appreciate  the  thought,  but  this  is 
not  a  stopover  for  weary  travelers.  If  she  likes  my  work,  fine. 
That  does  not  mean  I  must  feed  her.  ( Sarah  looks  down  at 
her  long  feet ,  with  a  practiced  penitent  air  which  usually 
affects  her  mistress  more  successfully  than  words.) 

Hyacinth:  You  win.  ( She  gets  up  from  the  couch ,  pulls 
down  her  )acket,  and  ambles  over  to  the  woman  who  has 
been  walking  up  and  down  in  front  of  her  pictures.  As  Hya¬ 
cinth  approaches  her,  she  turns  apprehensively.  Hyacinth 
stifles  a  scream  and  clutches  her  by  the  shoulders.  Rosalie 
rushes  over.) 

Hyacinth:  Amy!  Why  didn’t  you  say  hello?  Why  did 
you  just  walk  in?  You,  who  are  responsible  for  those  things 
up  there!  Rosalie,  this  is  Amy  Cameron,  my  former  patron. 
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You  know  her,  don’t  you?  Oh,  Amy,  to  let  me  act  as  if  you 
were  just  a  common — oh,  how  could  you? 

Amy  ( calmly  patting  her  distracted  protegee)  :  Now, 
now,  my  dear,  I  just  wanted  to  look  at  your  work  by  myself. 
If  I  had  introduced  myself  you  would  have  become  apolo¬ 
getic  or  anxious.  As  it  was,  you  had  no  chance  to  be  either. 
I  enjoyed  your  works  in  comparative  quiet. 

Rosalie  ( eagerly ) :  Do  you  remember  me?  I  was  writing 
Society  columns  when  you  first  befriended  Hyacinth. 

Amy  ( interrupting  her)  :  And  now  you’re  writing  novels, 
brilliant  and  sharp  and  shallow,  like  Hyacinth’s  paintings. 
Yes,  I  know  you. 

Hyacinth:  What  do  you  mean  by  shallow,  Amy? 

Amy  {seeming  to  catch  herself) :  Nothing,  child;  a  slip 
of  the  tongue.  That’s  all. 

Hyacinth  ( puts  her  arm  around  Amy ,  and  together  they 
walk  wer  to  the  couch.  Rosalie  follows  and  sits  in  the  chair 
by  the  fireplace.)  Amy,  where  have  you  been?  What  are 
you  doing?  I’ve  thought  of  you  often  during  these  years. 

Amy:  Oh,  the  things  that  all  retired  women  do.  I  have  a 
garden  and  a  cat,  and  I  am  very  happy. 

Hyacinth  {sits  back) :  You — with  a  garden,  and — and  a 
cat!  I  can  hardly  believe  it.  Don’t  you  paint? 

Amy:  Not  as  I  used  to.  I  sketch  quite  often — my  flowers 
or  my  cat  or  my  neighbors  who  visit. 

Hyacinth:  Don’t  you  miss  all  this? 

Amy:  What? 

Hyacinth  {spreading  her  hands  expressively)  :  Why, 
everything,  my  dear,  all  this — the  people,  the  life,  the  noise. 

Amy  ( looking  around  the  room)  :  No,  no,  never  again. 
Once  I  might  have  died  to  keep  it,  but  I  have  learned  to  live 
without  it  and  I  am  happy,  child. 
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(Sarah  comes  in  again ,  this  time  with  a  heavy  tray  laden 
with  all  sorts  of  tea-time  goodies .) 

Sarah  (approaching  the  coffee  table) :  I  know  it’s  late  for 
tea,  miss,  but  I  thought  your  friend  might  like  a  little  some¬ 
thing. 

Hyacinth:  You’re  a  love,  Sarah.  (She  glances  at  her 
watch.)  It’s  time  for  that  press  dinner.  (She  dashes  through 
the  center  door ,  and  after  fussing  around  she  reappears  with 
two  sets  of  gloves ,  two  hats ,  and  two  bags .  She  hands  them  to 
Rosalie.)  Here,  Rosalie,  pick  out  yours.  I’ll  get  our  coats. 
(She  disappears  again ,  and  when  she  comes  back  is  flounder¬ 
ing  under  the  weight  of  two  minks ,  one  of  which  she  hands 
to  Rosalie.) 

Amy,  won’t  you  come  with  us?  You  know  lots  of  the 
people  who  will  be  there,  and  you  would  enjoy  it. 

Amy:  Thank  you,  dear,  you’re  sweet  to  include  me,  but  if 
you  don’t  mind  I’ll  sit  here  and  finish  my  tea  with  Sarah;  you 
run  along.  I  might  have  a  cat  nap  because  I  am  leaving  on 
the  midnight.  I  may  even  be  here  when  you  get  back. 

Hyacinth  (embracing  Amy) :  Good-bye,  don’t  stay  away 
so  long  the  next  time.  (They  leave.  Sarah  sets  the  repast  on 
the  coffee  table .  Amy  winks  at  her  companionably  and  they 
both  sit  on  the  couch,  munching  sandwiches  and  sipping  tea.) 

Amy:  These  are  delicious,  Sarah. 

Sarah:  Thank  you,  Miss  Amy.  Hyacinth  used  to  love 
them,  but  she  doesn’t  have  much  time  for  tea  now.  She’s 
always  rushing  off  somewhere  to  dinner  or  the  theatre,  or 
working  over  a  new  idea. 

Amy  (reaching  for  her  fourth  sandwich) :  Have  you  been 
with  her  long,  Sarah? 

Sarah:  For  almost  eight  years  now,  ever  since  she  became 
famous. 
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Amy:  Oh,  then,  you  don’t  know  her,  at  least  not  the  real 
Hyacinth.  The  cold,  brilliant  thing  she  is  now,  just  like  her 
work,  is  not  really  she.  I  taught  her  to  paint  that  way,  Sarah. 

( She  leans  over  and  rests  her  head  in  her  hands.)  That 
first  day  I  saw  her  in  the  Art  Gallery  she  was  waiting  for 
someone — Bill  was  his  name,  I  think.  Whatever  became  of 
him? 

Sarah  ( points  to  the  mantle  piece) :  That’s  him  on  the 
mantlepiece.  He’s  gone  home.  He  wanted  Miss  Hyacinth 
to  go  with  him,  but  she  was  getting  ready  for  this  showing, 
and  wouldn’t  go.  He  was  patient  for  a  long  time,  but  Miss 
Hyacinth  says  he  is  selfish.  Guess  that’s  it. 

Amy:  You’re  sure,  Sarah?  Well,  never  mind.  Where’s 
Hyacinth’s  room?  I  think  I’ll  lie  down  for  a  while.  Call  me 
at  eleven,  will  you?  ( pauses  for  a  minute)  Is  there  paper  or 
anything  in  her  room?  Something  good  enough  to  sketch  on, 
I  mean?  I  still  scratch  off  a  few  things.  Makes  me  drowsy. 

Sarah:  Oh,  yes,  she  has  a  special  corner  all  fixed  up  like 
a  studio.  She  would  want  you  to  feel  right  at  home,  I  know. 

( Sarah  leads  Amy  through  the  center  door  and  comes  back 
in  a  few  moments,  tiptoeing.  She  starts  to  pick  up  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  tea  party,  and  the  curtain  falls.) 

Scene  II 

( Hyacinth  enters  hurriedly,  snaps  on  the  light  on  one  of 
the  end  tables,  picks  up  a  cigarette,  then  looks  at  the  mantle- 
piece.  She  stares,  for  facing  her  is  a  pencil  sketch  of  herself 
as  she  looked  ten  years  ago  at  Amy  Cameron9 s  showing.  She 
seizes  it,  her  back  to  the  audience.  The  sketch  is  that  of  a 
sensitive,  young  face,  bursting  with  the  unspoiled  artist’s 
apprehension  of  life.  The  eyes  are  large,  and  frankly  wonder  - 
ing,  gazing  upward  at  something  which  only  they  can  see.) 
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Hyacinth:  Now  what  on  earth!  Why,  Amy  must  have 
done  this.  But  yet,  she  always  said  that  feeling,  deep  feel¬ 
ing,  did  not  belong  in  modern  art.  She  said  it  was  passe.  Yet 
this  shows  what  I  felt  once,  long  ago.  ( She  looks  again  at  the 
mantle ,  homing  for  some  explanation.  She  sees  a  small  scrap 
of  paper  resting  on  Bill’s  picture .  She  picks  it  up ,  and  reads 
aloud.)  "You  had  all  this,  and  I  taught  you  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  more.  Forgive  me,  Hyacinth.  I  know  now,  and  you  will 
too — some  day.”  ( Hyacinth  lets  the  paper  fall  to  the  floor.) 
"All  this — nothing  more.”  What  does  Amy  mean?  She  has 
given  me  all  this.  What  more  could  I  want  or  have?  She 
disappoints  me. 

The  Curtain  Falls. 


FREE  WILL 

How  wonderful  it  is  to  know 
That  I  can  turn  around 
Or  settle  in  the  sidewalk  here 
Where  rights  and  lefts  abound. 

M.B.S.,  ’52 
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WINTER  DAWN 


Louise  M.  Clasby,  ’50 

The  last  long  rays  of  the  October  sun  sifted 
through  the  smoke-clouded  windows  and  paled  into  the  grey 
dusk  of  the  small  room.  An  irregular  outline  of  worn  letters, 
etched  on  the  glass  in  sharp  relief  by  the  orange  glow,  was 
reflected  in  the  dusty  mirror  across  the  room.  The  letters 
read:  "Edward  A.  Carey,  D.M.D.”.  From  the  street  below 
came  the  muted  sound  of  maneuvering  traffic  and  hustling 
people,  the  distant  din  of  impatient  horns  and  lumbering 
trucks.  Beyond  the  paneled  door,  the  high-ceilinged  corri¬ 
dors  echoed  clicking  footsteps,  sliding  elevator  doors,  and  the 
hum  of  busy  voices.  The  world  moved  in  its  work-a-day 
existence,  absorbed  in  its  own  activity,  reassured  by  the  sound 
of  its  own  commotion.  But  in  this  room  was  a  silence,  a 
strange,  unfathomable  silence.  There  was  something  incon¬ 
gruous  about  the  stillness  in  a  room  which  should  have  been 
filled  with  the  clink  of  busy  instruments,  something  out  of 
character  about  the  adjoining  waiting  room  where  there 
should  have  been  the  bustle  of  apprehensive  people  and  the 
rustle  of  magazines. 

There  was  a  slight  stir  in  the  farthest  corner  as  a  white- 
clad  figure  hunched  over  a  paper-strewn  roll-top  desk.  His 
elbows  rested  on  the  frayed  green  blotter  and  his  grey  head 
was  bent  low.  With  long,  pencil-like  fingers  he  massaged  his 
forehead  as  if  to  wipe  out  the  thoughts  that  were  rioting 
there.  He  was  oblivious  to  the  world  about  him.  The  outer 
door  to  the  waiting  room  opened  and  closed.  He  did  not 
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hear.  Slowly  the  handle  on  the  door  to  the  office  turned  and 
the  door  opened  slightly.  The  questioning  face  of  a  man  ap¬ 
peared.  On  seeing  the  figure  at  the  desk  he  smiled  broadly 
and  opened  the  door  wide. 

"Hi,  Doc,  I  didn’t  know  whether  you  was  in  or  not.” 

The  dentist  aroused  himself  and  stood  erect  to  greet  the 
man.  His  white  medical  frock  hung  in  limp  wrinkles. 

"Why,  hello,  Mike.  Not  having  any  trouble,  are  you?” 

Mike’s  battered  lunch  box  rattled  noisily  as  he  set  it  on 
the  desk  with  his  folded  newspaper. 

"No  trouble  at  all,  Doc.  Today’s  payday  you  know,  so  I 
thought  I’d  try  to  finish  payin’  for  my  work.  It’s  taken 
quite  a  while.  Hope  you  didn’t  mind  waitin’.”  He  reached 
in  his  overalls  pocket  and  pulled  out  a  brown  envelope.  "Five 
dollars  will  clear  me  up,  I  think.” 

"That’s  right.”  Dr.  Carey  sat  again  at  the  desk  and  picked 
up  a  pen  to  make  out  a  receipt. 

"Somethin’  botherin’  you,  Doc?”  Mike  handed  him  the  bill 
and  took  the  slip  of  paper.  "You  seem  kind  of  quiet  today.” 

"No,  nothing.”  The  doctor  folded  the  money  absent- 
mindedly  and  placed  it  mechanically  in  a  drawer. 

Mike  sat  down  on  a  nearby  chair,  as  if  preparing  for  his 
usual  chat.  He  pointed  to  the  newspaper.  "Say,  did  you  hear 
about  the  big  shipwreck  off  California?  Two  hundred  people 
lost.  Worst  tragedy  since  the  war,  the  paper  says.” 

"No,  I  haven’t  read  the  paper  yet.” 

"I  guess  the  engine  exploded.  They’re  going  to  investigate 
the  company  that  made  it,  now  that  the  damage  is  done.” 

The  doctor  seemed  engrossed  in  his  own  thoughts,  heedless 
of  the  irony  in  the  remark.  Suddenly  he  turned  to  the  other, 
his  steel  blue  eyes  narrowed  with  pensiveness. 

"Mike,  what  is  a  tragedy?” 
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Mike  looked  at  him  quizzically.  "Doc,  you  know  I  was 
never  much  good  at  book  learnin’;  I  dunno — ”  He  faltered, 
running  his  hand  through  his  thinning  hair.  "I  guess  it’s 
when  a  lot  of  people  die.  At  least  that’s  the  way  the  news¬ 
papers  figure  it.  Why  didja  ask  that?” 

"I’ve  just  been  sitting  here  thinking.  Maybe  it  is  a  tragedy 
when  a  lot  of  people  lose  their  lives,  but  isn’t  it  just  as  tragic 
when  one  person  loses  his  grasp  on  life  by  forgetting  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  his  existence,  by  boxing  himself  up  in  the  petty  con¬ 
fines  of  his  own  self-satisfied  conceit?”  He  spoke  slowly  and 
thoughtfully,  weighing  each  word  and  placing  it  on  the 
scales  of  judgment. 

Mike  looked  questioningly  at  the  figure  before  him.  "Well, 
when  you  put  it  like  that,  I  guess  it  is.  I  never  thought  of  it 
that  way  before.  I  suppose  it’s  all  in  the  way  you  look  at  it.” 

"That’s  the  trouble,  Mike;  most  of  us  don’t  look  at  it  that 
way.”  He  rose  and  circled  the  desk,  running  his  hand  along 
the  edge  as  if  seeking  support  for  his  body  while  his  troubled 
thoughts  ran  their  course. 

"That  accident  at  sea  was  only  a  tragedy  because  it  was 
one  single  tragedy  multiplied.  Death  is  tragedy  because  the 
soul  can  no  longer  work  for  its  salvation.  When  a  man  will¬ 
ingly  stops  striving,  stops  fulfilling  his  obligations,  it’s  almost 
worse  than  death.” 

"Gee,  I’ve  never  heard  you  talk  this  way,  Doc.”  Mike’s 
perplexity  had  become  concern.  "You  sound  as  though 
you’re  blamin’  yourself  for  somethin’.  You  don’t  have 
nothin’  to  worry  about.  You’ve  done  a  good  job.  Maybe  you 
don’t  have  as  many  patients  now  with  all  those  new-fangled, 
highfalutin  dentists  that  have  come  to  town,  but  that 
shouldn’t  bother  you.” 

"No,  that’s  not  it.  It’s  kind  of  hard  to  explain  something 
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you’ve  just  realized.  Here,  read  this.”  He  reached  over  and 
took  a  small  white  card  from  the  desk.  In  the  deepening  dusk 
his  finely  chiseled  face  looked  gaunt,  and  his  fiery  eyes  were 
dull  and  sunken.  "This  is  what  started  it.”  He  turned  slowly 
and  paced  the  room  as  Mike  read  the  card. 

"Why,  this  is  an  invitation  to  be  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
twenty-fifth  reunion  of  your  class  in  Dental  College.  Doc, 
you  should  be  glad  to  get  this.  If  I  were  you,  I’d  feel  pretty 
proud.  I  guess  they  remember  how  smart  you  were.  Every¬ 
one  knows  how  hard  you  had  to  work  to  get  that  degree. 
Why,  I  remember  the  first  day  you  set  up  practice.  I  was 
one  of  your  first  patients.  Remember  that  molar  I  had?  It 
was  a  pretty  tough  job  for  a  new  guy,  but  you  had  the  know¬ 
how.” 

"School  was  a  long  struggle,  Mike.  I  was  thirty- two  when 
I  finally  got  my  degree.  I  had  my  heart  and  soul  set  on  it, 
so  much  so  that  I  didn’t  mind  taking  time  out  to  earn  enough 
to  take  me  through.  That  was  the  only  thing  I  wanted  out 
of  life,  and  when  I  got  it  I  was  satisfied.” 

"But,  Doc,  you  don’t  have  nothin’  to  worry  about.  You 
and  the  Missus  are  well  set.”  The  burly  man  groped  for  words 
of  encouragement.  "I’d  say  you  had  a  pretty  successful  life.” 

Dr.  Carey  slumped  into  the  worn  swivel  chair  and  studied 
his  fingers  reflectively.  "No,  Mike,  there’s  more  to  it  than 
that,  a  lot  more.  WTien  a  man  grows  old,  he  matures,  but  I 
haven’t,  Mike;  I’ve  just  shriveled.  Look  at  this  office.  It’s 
just  the  same  as  the  day  I  opened  it  up.  It’s  static — like  me.” 
He  breathed  heavily  as  if  forced  to  accept  the  fact  in  spite  of 
himself.  "I  had  an  education  that  was  supposed  to  fit  me  for 
life,  not  just  to  fill  a  few  teeth.  When  you  live  in  a  societv  of 
men,  you  can’t  shut  yourself  off  from  it.  Those  who  have 
had  more  opportunities  than  most  have  a  duty  to  others. 
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There’s  no  solitary  existence;  we  are  all  influences  on  our 
neighbor  for  good  or  evil.  I’ve  failed  in  my  obligation  be¬ 
cause  I  was  willing  to  shut  myself  up  in  my  own  little  shell, 
content  with  my  humdrum  vacuum.  No  one  is  better  men¬ 
tally  or  morally  for  having  known  me.  Now  there’s  so  little 

•  _  >> 

time.  .  .  . 

Mike’s  uneasy  stirring  made  the  dentist  look  at  him  care¬ 
fully  for  the  first  time. 

"Fm  sorry,  Mike;  this  side  of  me  is  new  to  you  too,  isn’t 
it?  I  shouldn’t  have  bothered  you,  but  I  guess  I  just  had  to 
talk  to  someone  to  get  these  thoughts  straightened  out  in 
my  head.  My  wife  would  never  understand  what  I’m  trying 
to  say.  Maybe  you  don’t  either,  but  I  know  you’re  trying.” 

'Tve  known  you  a  long  time,”  said  Mike  as  he  stroked  his 
chin  thoughtfully,  "but  this  seems  like  a  different  man 
talkin’.  Maybe  I  don’t  know  exactly  what  you  mean,  Doc, 
but  I  know  what  you’re  gettin’  at.” 

A  wear y  smile  flashed  on  the  dentist’s  face.  "I  think  you 
do,  Mike,  and  thanks  a  lot.” 

Mike  rose  and  gathered  his  lunch  box  and  paper  under  his 
arm.  "It’s  gettin’  near  supper  time  and  the  wife  and  kids 
will  be  waitin’  for  me.  I  better  go.  I’ll  probably  drop  in 
next  week  just  from  force  of  habit.”  He  grinned  expect¬ 
antly,  trying  to  brighten  the  solemn  atmosphere. 

Dr.  Carey  returned  his  smile  with  a  warm  handclasp. 

"Bye,  Mike,  and  thanks  again.” 

Slowly  he  shut  the  door  behind  the  retreating  figure  and 
turned  to  survey  the  cluttered  office.  The  angular  bulk  of 
the  drill  stretched  over  the  dilapidated  chair  that  could  only 
be  lowered  or  raised  now  with  great  difficulty.  The  anti¬ 
quated  sterilizer  jutted  into  space,  blackened  and  scarred  by 
the  Bunsen  flame.  A  heavy  towel  was  flung  on  a  rack  over 
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the  grimy  wash  bowl  in  the  corner  near  the  window.  He 
folded  it  carefully  and  paused  to  look  at  the  street  below. 

The  neon  signs  flickered  gaudily,  and  on  the  opposite  cor¬ 
ner  a  gleam  from  a  single  window  dotted  the  grey  expanse  of 
the  City  Hall.  Scattered  leaves  flecked  the  sidewalk,  and  the 
naked  trees  on  the  Common  rose  in  sharp  silhouette  against 
the  mottled  glow  of  lights. 

At  the  staccato  ring  of  the  telephone,  he  returned  to  the 
desk  and  sank  heavily  into  the  chair.  His  voice  rang  with 
its  old  business-like  tone. 

"'Yes,  Mrs.  Gardener,  I’m  still  here.  ...”  "Why,  yes,  if 
your  tooth  is  aching  perhaps  I  can  work  you  in  tomorrow  at 
2:30.  That’s  right,  good-by.” 

As  he  replaced  the  receiver  his  lips  twitched  into  a  smile 
that  would  have  been  cynical  if  it  had  not  been  so  pathetic. 

Work  her  in  at  2:30!  There  would  be  no  patients  in  the 
office  when  she  came  and  the  waiting  room  would  be  empty 
when  she  left.  This  was  an  example  of  the  self-delusion  that 
had  filled  his  life  for  twenty-five  years. 

Idly  he  picked  up  the  card  that  Mike  had  put  back  on 
the  desk.  He  ran  his  fingers  over  the  embossed  letters.  Above 
his  head  hung  his  diploma  in  its  rigid,  black  frame.  The 
elaborately  printed  letters  in  his  name  were  barely  intelligible. 
This  was  not  the  diploma  he  had  so  triumphantly  received 
into  his  hands  as  a  promise  of  the  future.  This  was  but  a  piece 
of  paper  on  the  wall.  He  had  forfeited  his  right  to  it  and  it 
could  never  be  reclaimed. 

Instinctively  his  fingers  folded  around  the  small,  white 
square  and  he  clasped  the  card  tenaciously,  unyieldingly. 
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HYMENEAN 

Ruth  M.  Clark ,  ’50 

Tullia  to  her  brother  Titus,  s.p.d. 

My  brother,  it  hardly  seems  possible  that  you  have  been  a 
whole  year  in  Briton  with  the  Twentieth  Legion.  I  know 
that  you  must  be  anxious  to  hear  about  Lucia’s  marriage. 
We  all  missed  you  on  that  day,  more  than  ever,  especially 
Lucia,  who  so  wanted  her  only  brother  present  on  her  wed¬ 
ding  day. 

As  you  can  imagine,  the  servants  had  been  preparing  for 
days.  The  whole  house  was  decorated  with  flowers,  boughs 
of  trees,  bands  of  wool,  and  beautiful  tapestries.  The  atrium, 
of  course,  was  given  particular  attention.  Lucia’s  excite¬ 
ment  had  been  in  evidence  for  weeks.  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  her  that  day.  She  looked  very  beautiful.  We  were  all 
up  before  sunrise.  Mother,  of  course,  dressed  Lucia.  Her 
white  tunic  was  fastened  around  her  waist  with  a  band  of 
wool  tied  in  the  knot  of  Hercules.  Can’t  you  imagine  the 
joy  of  Marcus  when  he  unties  it?  He  has  waited  a  long  time 
for  this  privilege.  Her  lovely  black  hair  was  parted  in  six 
locks  with  the  point  of  grandfather’s  spear  and  tied  with 
ribbons.  She  wore  a  flame-colored  veil,  and  a  wreath  of 
flowers  and  sacred  plants  which  she  herself  had  gathered. 

Just  before  sunrise  the  guests  began  to  arrive,  Marcus  com¬ 
ing  with  his  family  and  a  great  many  of  his  friends.  He  wore 
his  toga  and  a  wreath  similar  to  Lucia’s.  The  omens  were 
taken  in  the  usual  manner  and  we  were  grateful  that  all  was 
favorable.  Everyone  gathered  in  the  atrium  for  the  cere- 
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mony.  The  bride  and  groom  came  together  and  joined  hands 
in  the  presence  of  ten  witnesses.  Lucia  spoke  the  words  of 
consent,  "Quando  tu  Gaius,  ego  Gaia.”  Then  they  took  their 
places  at  the  left  of  the  altar,  sitting  on  stools  covered  with 
the  pelt  of  the  sheep  that  had  been  slain  for  the  sacrifice. 
Offerings  were  made  to  Jupiter,  to  Juno  and  to  Tellus, 
Picumnus,  and  Pilimnus.  When  the  ceremony  was  ended, 
Lucia  and  Marcus  were  surrounded  by  their  friends,  and 
cries  of  "Feliciter”  could  be  heard  over  the  whole  house. 

The  wedding  feast  lasted  until  evening.  Father  had 
thought  of  everything  and  spared  no  expense.  At  last  the 
wedding  cake  was  distributed.  It  was  extraordinary,  steeped 
in  wine  and  served  on  bay  leaves.  Flow  you  would  have  loved 
it,  my  ever-hungry  big  brother!  When  Lucia  was  ready  to 
be  taken  to  her  husband’s  house,  the  guests,  a  little  gay  and 
even  boisterous  from  the  good  wine,  formed  in  line  for  the 
procession,  with  the  torch  bearers  and  flute  players  at  the 
head.  Then  the  marriage  hymn  was  sung,  and  Marcus  took 
Lucia  from  Mother’s  arms  with  a  pretense  of  force.  Every¬ 
one  laughed  heartily  at  the  age-old  custom.  Of  course  we 
are  all  really  happy  to  see  them  married.  All  along  the  way 
to  Marcus’  house  more  people  joined  in  the  procession,  shout¬ 
ing  "Talassio”.  Cousin  Fulvia’s  three  little  sons  attended 
Lucia,  one  holding  each  hand,  and  the  third  walking  before 
her,  carrying  the  wedding  torch.  Everyone  was  shouting  or 
singing,  while  the  groom  threw  walnuts  to  the  crowd.  Some 
of  the  songs  and  jokes,  I  suppose,  would  have  been  dis¬ 
approved  of  on  another  day,  but  that  day  was  one  of  food 
and  drink  and  celebration.  Lucia  had  taken  three  coins  with 
her,  one  of  which  she  dropped  in  the  course  of  the  procession, 
an  offering  to  the  Lares  Compitales.  One  of  the  others  she 
gave  to  her  husband,  as  a  symbol  of  the  dowry  she  had 
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brought  him,  and  the  third  coin  she  saved  for  an  offering  to 
the  Lares  of  his  house. 

By  the  time  the  procession  reached  Marcus’  home,  scores 
of  curious  bystanders  had  joined  the  ranks.  When  they 
reached  their  destination,  Lucia  wound  the  door  posts  with 
bands  of  wool,  a  symbol  of  her  work  as  mistress  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  and  anointed  the  door  with  oil  and  fat,  emblems  of 
plenty.  Then  she  was  lifted  over  the  threshold,  lest  she 
should  slip  or  stumble,  which,  of  course,  would  be  an  evil 
omen.  Here  again  she  spoke  the  words  of  consent,  "Ubi  tu 
Gaius,  ego  Gaia,”  and  the  doors  were  closed  to  the  crowd. 
There,  in  the  atrium,  in  the  presence  of  the  invited  guests, 
Marcus  offered  his  new  bride  fire  and  water,  symbols  of  the 
life  they  would  share  together,  and  Lucia  lighted  the  marriage 
torch  and  threw  it  among  the  guests.  Cousin  Paula  was  the 
lucky  girl  who  retrieved  it. 

The  next  day,  a  second  marriage  feast  was  given  for  the 
relatives  and  friends  in  the  new  home,  and  Lucia,  now  a 
matrona ,  made  her  first  offerings  to  the  gods  of  her  new 
family.  Several  of  their  friends  have  had  parties  and  dinners 
for  them  since. 

Both  send  their  love  to  you  and  want  you  to  know  how 
happy  they  are.  Write  to  us  all  soon.  Valete.  a.d.  xvi.  Kal. 
Mai.  Romae. 
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CONDESCENSION 

Miriam  R.  Hingston, ’ 50 

You  can  see,  if  you  will  look, 

The  sky  look  back  from  any  brook. 

You  can  touch,  if  you  will  reach, 

The  wrinkled  carpet  of  a  beach. 

No  matter  how  high  up  the  hill  you  go, 
Where  is  the  view  but  down  below, 


For  fishermen  have  to  lower  their  nets, 

And  you  can’t  look  up  to  see  violets. 

And  you  can  find,  if  you  search  the  strand, 
Rainbowed  seashells  in  the  sand. 

Oh,  you  must  look  up  or  the  world  will  frown, 
For  the  looking  up  has  gained  renown; 

But  there’s  much  to  be  said  for  the  looking  down. 
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THE  LUCKY  PIECE 

Jennivive  M.  Bertherman,  9  50 

HEY,  Skip!  It’s  Lucky  Evans!” 

"Yeh?  Gee  whiz!”  Skip  jumped  to  his  feet  from  his  seat 
on  the  stone  steps  and  hurried  towards  the  crowd  of  boys 
who  were  surrounding  a  tall,  lean  man.  They  were  shouting 
questions  at  him  and  thrusting  papers  forward  for  him  to 
sign.  He  submitted  to  the  confusion  and  commotion  with 
the  ease  of  one  who  was  accustomed  to  it. 

Skip  was  at  the  edge  of  the  group,  unable  to  get  near 
enough  to  secure  an  autograph.  He  stood  on  tiptoe,  straining 
to  catch  every  expression  on  the  man’s  face. 

"Hello,  Lucky!”  he  suddenly  called,  but  his  words  were 
lost  in  the  babble  of  voices.  He  called  again,  much  louder,  and 
Lucky  turned  suddenly  around  with  a  puzzled  expression  on 
his  face. 

"Hello,  kid!”  he  answered  automatically,  and  turned  again 
abruptly  to  the  noisy  group.  "Well,  that’s  all  fellows.  It’s 
nearly  game  time.  See  you  later.” 

Lucky  disentangled  himself  from  his  young  admirers  and 
hurried  towards  the  baseball  park  two  blocks  away.  The  boys 
returned  to  their  business  of  preparing  their  newspaper  stands 
for  the  afternoon’s  sales.  Skip  stood  by  himself  in  the  middle 
of  the  sidewalk,  his  hands  thrust  deep  into  his  pockets,  his 
foot  kicking  the  scuffed  toe  of  his  shoe  against  the  cement. 

"Hey,  Skip!”  called  another  newsboy  who  was  leaning 
against  a  parking  meter,  "I  thought  he  was  a  friend  of  yours. 
He  sure  hides  his  feelin’s,  don’t  he?” 

The  boys  joined  in  the  ridiculing  laughter. 
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"Oh,  yeh!”  called  Skip.  "Even  if  he  didn’t  know  me,  he’s 
still  the  top  hitter  in  the  League.” 

Suddenly  one  of  the  boys  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
newspaper  delivery  truck,  and  there  was  a  general  scramble 
for  the  bundles  of  papers  which  the  driver  tossed  into  the 
uplifted  hands.  With  the  papers  tucked  under  their  arms 
the  newsboys  hurried  off  to  their  several  stations. 

"Daily  Record!  Get  your  paper  here!  Get  your  line-up 
for  the  game!  Thank  you,  sir,”  called  Skip. 

His  small  grimy  hand  tucked  the  money  into  his  pocket, 
and  then,  taking  another  paper  from  those  under  his  left 
arm,  he  waved  it  temptingly  before  the  groups  of  fans  who 
were  hurrying  towards  the  park. 

"Hey,  Skip!  Got  change  for  a  dollar?”  asked  one  of  the 
boys,  thrusting  a  bill  in  front  of  him. 

"Yeh,  just  a  minute,”  Skip  answered  as  he  fumbled  in 
his  pocket.  "Here  you  are.” 

"Goin’  to  the  game  as  soon  as  you  sell  your  papers?” 

"Sure,  I  guess  so.  I’ve  only  got  five  more,”  he  added  with 
confidence. 

"Ya’d  better  hurry.  It’s  almost  two  now.” 

But  the  papers  did  not  go  too  quickly,  and  it  was  after 
two  o’clock  before  Skip  had  made  his  last  sale.  For  a  while 
he  was  undecided  whether  to  go  to  the  game  or  not.  It  was 
late,  and  he  was  still  disappointed  about  his  meeting  with 
Lucky  Evans.  But  his  decision  was  made  when  he  heard  the 
shouts  and  cheers  in  the  distance.  He  dashed  up  the  street 
towards  the  park  and  used  his  newspaper  profits  to  buy 
admission.  As  he  drew  near  the  entrance  to  the  bleacher 
seats,  the  noise  of  the  baseball  fans  grew  louder.  They  were 
shouting  and  cheering  and  thumping  their  feet  impatiently 
against  the  wooden  parts  of  the  stands. 
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Suddenly  the  park  rang  with  a  great  shout,  which  to  any 
Tiger  fan  could  mean  only  one  thing.  Even  though  Skip 
could  not  yet  see  the  field,  he  knew  the  reason  for  the  shout, 
and  to  whom  the  greeting  was  given.  He  hurried  up  the  last 
few  steps  and  emerged  at  the  rear  of  the  bleacher  section. 
Below  him  he  could  see  the  long,  slim,  uniformed  body  of 
Lucky  Evans,  the  star  of  the  Tiger  team,  the  champion  with 
a  batting  average  high  in  the  three  hundreds.  Fearful  lest  he 
miss  the  sight  of  Lucky’s  inevitable  hit,  Skip  stood  breathless, 
rooted  to  his  place. 

Lucky  was  taking  his  time  in  preparation  for  his  perform¬ 
ance  at  the  plate,  obviously  enjoying  the  applause  and  shouts 
of  the  fans,  especially  those  coming  from  the  bleachers.  He 
waited  patiently  for  the  noise  to  die  down.  It  gradually 
subsided  and  the  popular  hero  strode  with  a  slight  trace  of 
cockiness  to  the  plate  and  grasped  the  bat  firmly.  The  players 
of  both  teams  on  the  field  readied  themselves. 

Anxiously  Skip  bent  forward,  straining  his  eyes  to  catch 
all  the  movements  of  his  idol. 

But  the  batter  did  not  hit  the  ball.  The  pitcher  had  not 
even  thrown  it,  for  something  was  wrong.  Lucky,  the  star 
of  the  drama  about  to  take  place  on  the  field,  had  lowered 
his  bat  until  it  rested  against  the  ground.  His  body  had  lost 
its  confident  aspect.  He  was  leaning  forward,  scanning  the 
front  section  of  the  bleachers.  He  looked  towards  the  pitcher 
and  made  a  slight  gesture  with  his  hands  as  if  in  apology. 
There  was  a  commotion  in  the  Tigers’  bull  pen.  Suddenly 
the  manager  appeared.  Time  was  called  by  the  umpire  be¬ 
hind  the  plate.  The  Tigers’  manager,  who  was  slowly  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  dugout,  broke  into  a  run,  as  if  sensing  the  gravity 
of  the  situation.  Reaching  the  side  of  his  star  player,  he 


clasped  Lucky’s  shoulders  and  massaged  the  muscles  of  the 
powerful  arms  nervously. 

"What  gives,  Lucky?”  he  said,  almost  angry  with  anxiety. 
"Are  you  sick?  Is  it  the  sun?  How’s  the  arms?” 

"Where  is  he,  Mac?”  answered  Lucky,  as  he  anxiously 
scanned  the  rows  of  faces  behind  the  protective  screen  in 
the  bleachers.  He  strained  to  see  something  beyond  the 
slightly  obscuring  wire. 

"Where’s  who?  What’s  the  matter,  kid?  Want  a  pinch 
hitter?”  the  manager  asked  with  great  concern. 

Lucky  did  not  answer  immediately.  He  thrust  his  hand 
into  his  pocket  and  nervously  fingered  his  rabbit’s  foot. 

The  umpire,  who  had  been  almost  completely  ignored  by 
the  two  men,  was  now  becoming  indignant.  The  people  in 
the  stands  were  also  getting  uneasy.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  greater  number  of  them  were  criticizing  Lucky  for  the 
delay.  Friendly  suggestions  from  the  crowd  soon  grew  into 
more  violent  reaction.  Lucky,  however,  continued  to  shake 
his  head  and  point  to  the  front  rows  of  the  bleacher  seats. 

"He  ain’t  there,  Mac!  He  always  sits  there.  Been  there 
for  every  game  we  played  here  this  season.” 

"Who?”  asked  the  manager.  Then  receiving  no  answer 
he  turned  angrily  on  Lucky.  "Now  listen,  Lucky.  You 
either  put  up  that  bat  and  take  a  swing  at  that  ball  or  get 
off  the  field.” 

The  fans  were  making  such  a  racket  that  the  manager 
regarded  them  with  a  trace  of  fear.  Lucky  put  his  hand  on 
Mac’s  shoulder  and  pleaded  with  him. 

"Listen,  Mac.  Every  game  we  played  here  I  got  a  hit  when 
we  needed  one.  Right?” 

"Right!”  agreed  the  manager. 

"Well,  everytime  I  came  to  the  plate,  there’s  this  kid  who 
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sits  right  there  in  the  front  row.  I  don’t  know  what  he  looks 
like,  but  he  always  sits  right  there.  As  I  step  to  the  plate  he 
yells,  "Hey,  Lucky,  hit  ’er  a  good  one.”  And  I  get  a  hit. 
He’s  my  lucky  piece,  my  charm!” 

"Listen,  you  superstitious  old  maid,”  warned  Mac,  filled 
with  anger,  "you  forget  this  stupid  stuff  and  hit  the  ball. 
We’ll  be  lucky  if  we  don’t  both  get  thrown  off  the  field.” 

Skip  was  watching  from  his  place  at  the  rear  of  the 
bleachers.  He  couldn’t  imagine  what  was  happening.  He 
had  never  seen  Lucky  in  such  a  predicament  before.  Even 
the  fans  in  the  bleachers  were  now  making  him  the  target 
for  their  impatience. 

He  could  see  the  two  men  talking  at  home  plate.  The 
umpire  had  stepped  in  closer  and  the  three  of  them  were 
involved  in  a  heated  discussion.  Skip  took  advantage  of  the 
interval  to  scamper  down  the  side  aisles  and  across  rows  until 

Ihe  reached  the  front  section  of  the  bleachers.  He  wiggled 
his  small  body  in  and  out  of  the  openings  in  the  jammed 
stands  and  finally  arrived  at  the  front  row,  which  was  com¬ 
pletely  filled.  Slowly  and  patiently  he  worked  his  way  to  his 
regular  place. 

Lucky  was  still  arguing  with  his  manager  and  the  umpire. 
By  the  gestures  of  the  umpire  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
offering  him  an  ultimatum.  The  fans  continued  to  give  vent 
to  their  irritation.  Suddenly  Skip  leaned  forward  and  called 
to  Lucky. 

"Hey,  Lucky,  hit  ’er  a  good  one!” 

Lucky  snapped  around  and  peered  into  the  stands.  His 
worried  face  broke  into  a  wide  smile  and  he  gripped  his  bat 
firmly.  He  turned  to  the  menacing  umpire  and  bewildered 
manager. 

"Well,  what  are  we  waiting  for?”  he  said. 


When  the  ball  was  pitched,  Lucky  Evans  swung  the  bat 
back  and  knocked  it  right  out  of  the  park.  He  rounded  the 
bases  in  a  slow  run  to  the  wild  applause  of  the  crowd.  As 
he  crossed  home  plate  his  team  mates  greeted  him  with  cheers 
and  handshakes. 

Skip  looked  around  with  pride  at  the  cheering  fans. 

"I’m  a  friend  of  his,”  he  said  to  the  man  beside  him. 

"Is  that  so?”  the  man  answered  in  mock  appreciation  as 
he  winked  at  the  man  on  the  other  side. 


HAUNTED 

Jean  M.  Edwards ,  9  49 

My  heart  is  like  an  empty  room: 

The  candles  flicker,  dimness  grows; 
All  is  hushed  save  wispy  echoes 
Of  shining  words  you  said  in  June. 


My  heart  is  like  an  empty  room: 

Bleak  and  chill  with  the  fire  unstarted, 
Laughter  fled,  the  guest  departed, 

And  nothing  left  but  ghosts  of  gloom. 
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THE  PACK  OF  AUTOLYCUS 


"My  father  named  me  Autolycus  ...  a  snapper-up  of  unconsidered 
trifles.” 

"Jog  on,  jog  on  the  footpath  way, 

And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a. 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 

Your  sad  heart  tires  in  a  mile-a.” 

The  Winter’s  Tale,  IV,  in 


MUCH  LEARNING  .  .  . 

You  think  I’m  mad?  You  too  would  be  in  a  state  of  madness  if  you 
had  been  exposed  to  all  the  potential  dangers  of  life  which  are  syste¬ 
matically  classified  for  you  in  a  course  called  Biology.  Today  I  writhe 
in  terror  at  things  which  for  years  I  have  been  accepting  as  quite  whole¬ 
some.  Little  did  I  know  of  the  threats  which  lay  in  my  environmental 
factors,  ready  to  invade,  to  torment  and,  yes,  even  destroy  me. 

I  am  possessed  by  numerous  obsessions.  By  far  the  worst  of  my  afflic¬ 
tions  are  flukes  and  parasitic  worms.  Flukes  to  you  may  mean  little  or 
nothing,  but  to  me  they  have  become  a  determining  factor  of  life. 
My  very  existence  depends  on  how  well  I  am  able  to  protect  myself 
from  them.  By  now  I  know  better  than  to  drink  water  out  of  faucets 
or  drinking  fountains.  For  therein  lives  a  formidable  enemy  with  the 
formidable  name  of  Schistosoma  haematobium,  who  exists  only  to  infest 
my  blood  system.  I  also  have  to  reconnoiter  my  drinking  water  for 
Schistosoma’s  cousin,  Schistosoma  mansoni.  Those  who  are  not  too  well- 
informed  may  belittle  my  distrust  of  all  drinking  water  by  saying  that 
these  flukes  are  not  prevalent  in  this  country.  To  these  unwary  people 
I  would  say,  "Beware,  beware  anyway!”  We  are  living  in  an  era  in 
which  man  peregrinates  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  And,  I  would  further 
argue,  if  man  can  travel  the  universe,  why  can’t  flukes?  I  take  all  neces- 
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sary  precautions.  I  insist  on  drinking  nothing  but  boiled  water,  and  to 
make  sure  of  destroying  Schistosoma  I  boil  it  not  just  once  but  twice. 

Well  do  I  remember  attending  dinner  parties  and  eating  rare  meats. 
I  tremulously  admit  that  I  even  enjoyed  them.  I  tremble  to  think  of  the 
times  when  in  my  hopeless  state  of  ignorance  I  ate  pork,  thus  exposing 
myself  to  the  possible  fate  of  Trichinella  spiralis,  fatally  known  as  Tri¬ 
chinosis.  And  Trichinella  is  not  the  only  enemy  which  I  have  in  pork. 
There  is  also  T richinella’ s  ally,  Taenia  solium.  To  me,  Taenia  is  even 
more  formidable.  This  cestode,  commonly  known  as  pork  tapeworm,  has 
all  the  attributes  of  a  communist.  He’s  a  parasite;  he  works  in  the  dark, 
and  once  he  enters  his  unsuspecting  host’s  quarters  he  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  his  own  kind  until  he  destroys  the  victim.  Many  a  hostess  has 
misinterpreted  the  paleness  and  fright  which  have  swept  my  countenance 
at  the  appearance  of  a  pork  roast  or  chops  on  a  planned  menu.  They 
have  appeared  hurt,  often  even  angry,  when  I  have  asked  if  I  might 
please  have  a  boiled  egg.  Consequently,  after  a  number  of  such  occur¬ 
rences,  I  am  less  and  less  frequently  invited  to  dine  out.  But  I  do  not 
mind  this  too  much  as  I  am  too  engrossed  in  further  study  of  my  enemies. 
In  fact,  I  was  almost  in  a  state  of  collapse  when,  upon  further  investi¬ 
gation  of  parasitic  worms,  I  was  introduced  to  Ascaris  lumbricoides.  I 
had  never  dreamed  that  even  when  I  was  eating  an  innocent  piece  of 
celery  I  was  extending  an  invitation  to  Ascaris  for  a  ten  day  tour  of  my 
body.  I  reel  as  I  visualize  him  stopping  at  my  liver;  taking  a  trip  to  my 
heart;  visiting  my  lungs,  pharynx,  esophagus;  and  cruising  in  my 
intestines.  I  take  no  more  chances.  I  have  precautioned  myself  by  taking 
daily  doses  of  hexylresorcinol.  I  fervently  implore  you,  my  friends,  to 
purchase  some,  or  else  get  the  miraculous  oil  of  chenopodium  which  can 
actually  counteract  Ascaris. 

Gradually  I  have  come  to  the  stage  where  I  can  eat  no  meat  at  all. 
You  might  suggest  a  fish  diet.  I  might  consider  that,  but  my  biology 
course  has  rendered  the  consideration  impossible.  In  fish  there  are  my 
fluke  foes;  Clonorchis  sinensis,  Paragonimus,  and  Diphyllobothrium  latum. 
I  recognize  the  fact  that  they  exist  primarily  in  uncooked  fish.  One  day, 
in  desperation,  I  attempted  to  cook  a  fish  so  that  I  might  be  able  to  eat 
it  without  a  nervous  qualm.  I  did  cook  one  quite  sufficiently.  In  fact 
I  did  such  a  thorough  job  of  scorching  it  that  it  was  just  as  appetizing 
as  ashes.  Just  as  digestible,  too! 
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The  other  day  some  of  my  few  remaining  friends  called  me  and  invited 
me  to  go  to  the  beach  with  them.  I  was  all  prepared  when  they  arrived. 
After  an  examination  of  my  outfit,  they  diplomatically  mentioned  that 
we  were  going  swimming,  not  fishing.  I  sadly  realized  that  they  had 
never  heard  of  Necator  americanus  and  how  he  enters  the  body  through 
the  skin  of  the  feet.  No  sir,  I  wasn’t  taking  any  foolish  chances.  If 
Necator  can  enter  through  the  skin  of  the  feet,  why  not  the  ankles  or 
even  the  legs?  I  adjusted  the  straps  on  my  hip  rubber  boots  more  firmly 
and  told  them  that  if  they  wanted  to  risk  their  lives  and  bleed  to  death, 
to  go  ahead.  But  I  was  playing  safe. 

My  friends  are  not  the  only  ones  whom  my  somewhat  peculiar  behavior 
puzzles.  My  dog  Caesar  was  even  more  befuddled.  Although  I  am 
afflicted  with  grief  at  the  manner  in  which  I  treated  him,  I  feel  that 
under  the  present  circumstances  it  was  inevitable.  I  can  remember,  and 
remembrance  practically  brings  on  hysteria,  when  I  used  to  romp  with 
Caesar,  let  him  lick  my  face,  and  even  sleep  by  my  bed.  Now  I  realize 
that  every  time  I  came  into  contact  with  Caesar  I  was  exposing  myself 
to  possible  infection  from  noxious  Echinococcus  granulosus.  One  day 
recently  when  Caesar,  not  heeding  my  remonstrances  concerning  free 
demonstration  of  affection,  attempted  to  lick  my  face,  I  was  seized  with 
a  fit  of  spasm  and  did  to  my  Caesar  what  Brutus  did  to  his. 

My  lost  friends  and  my  unfortunate  Caesar  did  not  seem  to  realize 
the  importance  these  parasitic  flukes  and  worms  have  come  to  play  in 
my  life.  I  do  confess  that  I  was  also  confused  at  first.  But  since  I  have 
pursued  a  systematic  study  of  the  divisions  of  kingdoms  with  sub¬ 
divisions  and  sub-sub-divisions  of  phyla,  classes,  orders,  genera,  species 
with  their  habitats,  general  descriptions,  ingestions,  digestions,  locomo¬ 
tions,  absorption,  circulations,  assimilations,  egestions,  excretions,  repro¬ 
ductions,  and  the  life  cycles  of  an  infinite  number  of  minute  plants  and 
animals,  I  am  left  in  a  maze.  The  most  "mazing”  thing  is  that  although 
there  is  great  similarity,  it  is  not  a  case  of  ab  uno  disce  omnes.  They  are 
definitely  all  quite  unique.  And  remember,  these  are  only  the  results  of 
my  study  of  flukes  and  parasitic  worms.  Just  think  what  degree  of 
madness  I  can  reach  before  I  finish  my  biology  course! 

Theresa  Cyr,  ’52 
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HOME  TOWN  BOY 

Marie  B.  Sally ,  ’52 

Since  you  reside  a  block  from  me, 

I  keep  my  tactics  countrified, 

Plaited  neat  along  my  back, 

Taffeta  plaid  ribbon  tied. 

With  my  sister  on  the  bus, 

I  watch  you  just  two  seats  away. 

My  hair  electric  longs  to  stand, 

But  flat  and  still  my  pigtails  stay. 

Satin  city  girls  may  drape 

Themselves  in  subway  thoroughfares, 

Alone  in  crowded  restaurants 

May  wait  to  walk  away  in  pairs. 

But  I  meet  you  on  tuliped  streets, 

While  curtained  eyes  peek  watchfully. 

I  toss  stern  pigtails  shoulder-ways 
For  you  and  all  the  town  to  see. 
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INNOCENTS  AT  MECHANICS  HALL 


It  was  spring  in  Boston  and  the  Progressive  Party  of  Massachusetts 
was  sponsoring  Harry  Wallace  and  a  group  of  European  representatives, 
who  were  to  speak  on  the  subject  "Peace  for  Europe’s  People”.  My  friend 
Emily  and  I  walked  a  little  self-consciously  among  the  darkly  intensive 
foreigners  who  were  making  their  way  purposefully  toward  Mechanics 
Hall.  Inwardly  we  churned  with  apprehension  and  guilt.  This  might  be 
as  close  to  Communism  as  we  would  ever  come.  When  I  spotted  a  news¬ 
boy  selling  copies  of  The  Daily  Worker ,  I  knew  that  this  was  dangerous 
living,  heady  stuff.  We  cautiously  passed  up  The  Daily  Worker,  accept¬ 
ing  instead  a  shower  of  leaflets  which  urged  us  to  write  or  wire  Senator 
Tom  Connally,  get  as  many  signatures  as  possible,  and  distribute  pam¬ 
phlets  telling  the  truth  about  the  Atlantic  Pact.  We  smiled  tolerantly 
and  walked  through  the  lobby. 

We  took  our  places  stiffly  on  the  inadequate  folding  chairs,  casually 
smoothing  off  our  white  gloves  and  unbuttoning  our  suit  jackets  with 
a  great  show  of  ease  and  assurance.  "Progressives  arise!  Strike  off  your 
shackles!  We  want  a  united,  not  a  divided  nations!”  The  words  were 
emblazoned  in  hot  red,  white,  and  blue  on  the  walls  before  us.  Emily 
and  I  grinned  smugly.  We  felt  daring. 

I  glanced  curiously  about  the  audience.  They  were  ordinary  looking 
people,  representing  diverse  races,  but  with  an  over-all  American  look. 
They  were  a  long  way  from  the  bearded  assassins  and  steely-eved  Com¬ 
munist  chiefs  whom  we  had  expected  to  see.  In  front  of  us  sat  four 
depressingly  normal  members  of  a  double  date.  I  gazed  at  the  man  and 
woman  who  were  moving  in  beside  us  and  was  relieved.  They  were 
unquestionably  revolutionaries  and  clacked  ominously  in  a  harsh  foreign 
toneue.  The  woman  looked  us  over  dubiouslv.  She  tried  to  smile.  It 

o  J 

seemed  an  invitation  to  join  the  party.  Triumphantly  we  smiled  back. 
A  musical  comedy  villain  slouched  in  our  row  and  plopped  down  beside 
Emily.  He  had  a  sinister  black  moustache  and  was  eating  peanuts  with 
evil  gusto. 

The  program  was  about  to  begin.  Ushers  stopped  bristling  about  and 
dropped  disinterestedly  against  the  walls.  Our  master  of  ceremonies  was 
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neither  radical  nor  stimulating.  He  certainly  was  no  match  for  the  col¬ 
ored  woman  whom  he  introduced  first.  She  spoke  in  a  low,  rich  voice 
about  not  wanting  to  go  to  war.  We  did  not  want  to  go  to  war  either. 
A  Belgian  wandered  from  the  wings  and  spoke  in  accents  too  Belgian 
to  be  understood.  Emily  and  I  fidgeted. 

Then  a  gentleman  clad  in  a  bright  blue,  double-breasted  suit  burst 
energetically  out  on  the  stage.  He  was  dazzling,  and  oozed  personality 
from  every  well-fitted  seam.  He  laughed  merrily,  enthusiastically,  shak¬ 
ing  his  wattles.  The  master  of  ceremonies  announced  him  as  the  "Trou¬ 
badour  of  the  Progressive  Party”.  Stoutly  the  troubadour  rendered  a 
patriotic  song,  drowning  out  all  the  audience  assistance.  He  then  pro¬ 
claimed  jovially  that  he  would  sing  Mighty  Lak  A  Rose.  Emily  and  I 
were  bewildered.  It  sounded  innocuous  enough.  We  listened  for  the 
familiar  air  expectantly.  The  soothing  lullaby  lost  nothing  in  the  dramatic 
rendition.  Then  came  the  climax.  The  soothing  tone  changed  to  a 
sobbing  wail: 

"Sweetest  little  fellow,  daddy  ever  knows, 

Standard  Oil  will  get  you  unless  you’re  on  your  toes!” 

The  rest  was  lost  in  cheers.  Everyone  laughed  uproariously. 

The  breathless  but  indefatigable  gentleman  was  versatile.  He  was  far 
from  finished.  His  speech  of  welcome  was  vibrantly  tender,  and,  to  say 
the  least,  all  inclusive.  "Welcome  to  any  F.B.I.  men  in  the  audience,” 
he  ended  with  a  grand  gesture,  and  the  audience  booed  congenially.  Our 
busy  troubadour  mopped  his  face  with  a  polka  dot  handkerchief  and 
boomed  that  now  everyone  would  sing.  "Remember  Ifs  the  Same  Merry- 
Go-Round ?”  he  shouted.  The  audience  obviously  did  remember.  They 
rocked  with  laughter.  "Well,”  gushed  the  singer  in  high  glee,  "we’re 
going  to  do  it  again.”  His  audience  quivered  in  ecstatic  anticipation. 
"But,”  he  intoned  in  what  was  almost  a  whisper,  "there  will  be  a  slight 
change.”  We  all  waited  in  hushed  suspense.  "Instead  of  saying  Tt’s  the 
Same  Merry-Go-Round,’  we  will  say  'It’s  Still  the  Same  Merry-Go- 
Round’!”  His  delight  was  beautiful  to  see. 

The  little  lady  on  my  left  was  in  paroxysms  of  laughter.  "It’s  the 
same  one  we  had  last  year  in  Philadelphia,”  she  shouted. 

Then  everyone  sang: 
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"It’s  still  the  same,  same  Merry-Go-Round; 

Which  one  will  you  ride  this  year? 

The  donkey  and  elephant  bob  up  and  down 
On  the  same  Merry-Go-Round.” 

When  Mr.  Wallace  was  introduced,  the  hall  came  to  life  for  the  second 
time.  Cheers  and  stampings  flowed  in  wave  upon  wave.  The  entire 
audience  snapped  to  its  feet.  Tall  and  well-built,  with  a  modest,  smiling 
air,  Henry  Wallace  was  no  disappointment.  He  pleasantly  waved  down 
the  untiring  audience  and  the  crowd  subsided  into  their  seats.  In  a  fine, 
deep  voice  he  spoke  with  much  sincerity  and  little  oratory.  He  vigorously 
assailed  Vandenberg,  Acheson,  Lodge,  and  President  Truman.  It  was 
what  we  had  expected.  But  to  our  bewilderment,  he  denied  Communistic 
Party  sympathies,  almost  in  the  same  breath  denouncing  any  "Holy  War 
against  Communism”.  If  we  had  come  to  find  out  what  the  Progressive 
Party  stood  for,  Mr.  Wallace  certainly  was  not  going  to  enlighten  us. 

The  speaker  from  England  sourly  informed  us  that  his  country  would 
have  to  pay  back  seven  dollars  in  return  for  every  one  lent  by  the  United 
States  during  the  war.  Emily  looked  as  astonished  as  I  felt.  Mr.  H.  Lester 
Hutchins  had  nothing  else  astonishing  to  offer. 

Intermission  brought  back  our  effervescent  troubadour.  This  time  he 
was  drumming  up  contributions.  He  rocked  springily  back  and  forth  on 
his  heels,  exhorting  all  to  "dig  deep”.  Most  people  did  not.  A  thin  trickle 
of  small  coins  was  scarcely  audible,  while  from  the  stage  the  perspiring 
blue-coated  "balladeer”  roared  gaily  that  "hundreds  of  dollars”  were 
pouring  in. 

We  wandered  out  into  the  lobby.  On  the  stairway  an  energetic, 
deeply-tanned  woman  was  cheerfully  banging  a  tin  pail,  announcing  the 
while  that  the  keystone  strikers  had  been  out  of  work  four  months  and 
were  now  starving  to  death.  Handfuls  of  coins  came  rattling  into  her 
pail,  and  we  gazed  at  her  with  frank  admiration.  At  long  last,  here  was 
the  true  progressive  spirit!  Perhaps  we  might  have  learned  much  from 
this  zealous  devotee  of  the  cause,  but  the  crowd,  surging  back  and  forth 
to  hear  the  Italian  representative,  carried  us  into  the  hall  with  them. 

A  small,  thin,  "balding”  gentleman  and  a  tall,  angular  boy  with  an 
abundance  of  dark  hair  issued  sedately  from  the  wings.  Their  introduc¬ 
tion  was  lost  in  a  round  of  hysterical  applause,  but  from  appearances 
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alone  I  judged  that  one  must  be  our  Italian  speaker.  I  was  not  mistaken. 
The  small  man  began  to  speak.  Oh,  the  melifluous  oratory!  It  poured,  it 
cascaded,  it  gushed,  it  roared,  streaming  from  the  little  figure  like  water 
over  Niagara  Falls.  It  laved,  it  soothed,  it  bathed  its  audience  in  a  balm 
of  grandiloquence.  The  tones  rose  and  fell,  surged  and  retreated,  pound¬ 
ing  and  subsiding  against  the  ears  of  the  listeners.  The  gestures  were 
pure  poetry.  The  voice  was  musical,  nay  lyrical,  even  as  the  Italian  lan¬ 
guage  that  he  spoke.  Out  of  the  welter  of  sounds  came  the  words  "Sacco 
and  Vanzetti”  as  the  crowd  roared  approval. 

I  looked  at  Emily  and  sensed  the  meaning  of  the  mute  appeal  in  her 
glance.  If  I  had  had  enough,  certainly  she  had.  Tensely  we  gathered  up 
the  Sunday  Worker,  the  Atlantic  Pact  pamphlet,  our  protest  to  Senator 
Tom  Connally,  and  walked  out  unchallenged.  On  the  stairs  we  met  the 
pail-banging  enthusiast.  She  had  fizzled  out  like  a  human  candle  and 
offered  only  a  limp  farewell. 

Later  over  ice  cream  cake  at  Schrafft’s  we  dissected  the  evening’s  events. 
"Let’s  join  the  Young  Democrats  when  we  are  twenty-one,”  said  Emily. 

Sally  M.  Barrett,  ’51 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  THOSE  WHO  SLEEP  IN  CLASS 

Sleeping  in  class  is  not  a  pastime  but  an  art.  Training  may  begin,  if 
one  is  a  precocious  child,  in  the  third  grade  and  reach  a  semblance  of 
perfection  about  the  time  one  attains  an  A.B.  Sleepers  form  a  select 
brotherhood  with  a  rigid  code  of  honor,  and  are  completely  intolerant  of 
any  of  the  upstart  practices  of  mere  day  dreamers.  Doodling  is  frowned 
upon  as  unethical.  It  would  be  unfortunate  indeed  if  some  nearsighted 
professor  mistook  those  weird  gyrations  along  the  margin  of  the  student’s 
papers  for  notes  on  the  digestive  system  of  the  frog.  Ceiling  Gazers  are 
considered  even  more  contemptible  because  of  their  lack  of  imagination 
and  creative  genius,  as  week  after  week,  and  lecture  after  lecture,  they 
continue  to  explore  every  crack  and  cranny  of  the  bleak  plaster  above, 
with  an  expression  of  deepest  concentration.  More  entertaining  are  those 
known  as  the  Window  Watchers.  They  are  very  generous  souls  and  true 
students  of  nature,  who  consider  that  their  purpose  in  life  is  to  keep  the 
rest  of  the  class  informed  concerning  the  slightest  change  in  the  weather, 
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to  point  out  the  more  impressive  cloud  formations,  and  to  keep  an  accu¬ 
rate  record  of  the  pedestrian  death  toll  on  Brookline  Avenue.  Harmless 
as  these  people  may  be,  the  chief  objection  to  them,  according  to  one 
Sleeper  that  I  know,  is  that  they  are  notorious  for  wasting  time,  precisely 
what  one  who  sleeps  in  class  does  not  do.  He  is  a  victim  of  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  which  he  feels  to  be  altogether  too  liberal.  He  does  not  know  the 
difference  between  a  paramecium  and  a  parallelepiped  and  does  not  care 
to  know.  He  doubts  the  value  of  the  knowledge,  even  for  conversational 
purposes,  of  the  structure  of  a  tube-within-a-tube  when  the  only  worms 
he  will  ever  meet  will  be  dangling  from  the  end  of  a  fishhook.  And  so 
to  sleep. 

It  will  never  be  understood  just  why  a  person  who  sleeps  in  class  is 
not  life’s  greatest  consolation  to  his  instructor.  Surely  he  possesses  a 
multitude  of  endearing  qualities.  In  fact,  were  I  a  teacher,  nothing  would 
please  me  better  than  to  have  my  entire  class  nodding  before  me  in 
peaceful  slumber.  The  Sleeper  is  a  quiet  student,  sends  no  notes,  asks 
no  embarrassing  questions,  and  never  contradicts,  only  asking  that  some¬ 
one  be  kind  enough  to  wake  him  when  the  period  is  over.  Honesty  is 
his  greatest  virtue.  The  class  simply  does  not  interest  him  and  he  con¬ 
siders  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  pamper  the  teacher  into  thinking  that  he 
feels  otherwise. 

I  would  be  doing  a  great  injustice  to  the  Sleeper  if  I  did  not  attempt 
to  distinguish  between  him  and  a  category  not  yet  defined,  the  Dozer. 
The  two  should  never  be  confused,  and  may  be  recognized  by  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  techniques  employed.  The  Dozer,  poor  fellow,  is  really 
suffering  from  a  physical  ailment  that  results  from  keeping  late  hours. 
In  some  it  may  be  a  chronic  condition,  and  even  harder  to  bear  than  the 
Indian  Water  Torture.  In  contrast  to  the  Sleeper,  the  Dozer  wants  to 
stay  awake.  The  words  blur  on  the  book  before  him.  He  props  his  eye¬ 
lids  open  with  his  fingers.  He  weaves  back  and  forth  in  his  seat.  He 
tries  to  fight  off  the  cloud  of  drowsiness  that  is  gradually  enveloping 
his  consciousness.  For  one  delicious  moment  he  has  the  sensation  of 
flying,  and  then  he  falls  with  a  thud  to  the  floor. 

The  Sleeper,  on  the  contrary,  enters  class  fully  intending  to  spend  the 
period  wrapped  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus.  In  order  to  avoid  the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  wrath  and  pointed  comments,  he  chooses  a  chair  in  the  back  of 
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the  room  behind  some  more  expansive  student.  Once  he  is  comfortably 
settled,  his  feet  propped  up  on  his  books,  he  ignores  the  lecture  with  an 
ease  born  of  much  practice,  and  in  a  twinkling  has  slipped  away. 

Though  others  ridicule,  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  criticize  him, 
as  he  slumps  in  his  chair,  his  body  limp  and  languid,  his  chin  buried  in 
his  chest.  I  admire  the  facility  with  which  he  can  slip  away  from  the 
exhilarating  hubbub  of  daytime  life  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  and 
I  envy  him  a  little  his  calm  placid  spirit  that  loves  life  enough  to  stop 
a  while,  now  and  then,  to  savor  its  sweetness.  Shall  I  dub  him  sluggard 
because  he  does  not  bother  himself  with  the  facts  and  figures  with' which 
I  burden  my  brain?  Those  facts  and  figures  before  they  were  packed 
into  a  textbook  once  lived  only  as  someone’s  dream.  Dare  I  call  him 
worthless  when  perhaps  he  has  found  our  precious  daytime  world  too 
small  to  hold  him,  too  cramped  for  him  to  grow?  These  are  his  golden 
hours  of  discovery  and  adventure,  when  he  sets  out  alone  to  blaze  new 
trails,  to  find  a  virgin  land  of  new  thoughts,  or  perhaps  to  build  a  new 
cosmos,  more  spacious  and  more  restful,  out  of  the  stuff  that  dreams  are 
made  of. 

Mary  E.  Sullivan,  ’52 


THE  FACTS  OF  LIFE 

"Have  you  thought  of  eternity? 

It’s  frightening,”  she  said: 

Then  turned  and  asked  the  waiter 
For  another  slice  of  bread. 

M.  B.  S.,  ’52 
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Point  of  No  Return ,  by  John  Marquand.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Com¬ 
pany,  1949.  5  59  pages. 

From  the  title  of  this  book  one  would  gather  that  the  hero  progresses 
to  a  certain  high  point  of  activity,  after  which  there  is  no  turning  back. 
On  the  contrary,  the  central  figure  seems  to  remain  stationary  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last.  The  world  grows  older,  stock  markets  crash,  and 
wars  tear  hearts  apart,  but  Charles  Gray,  "born  and  brought  up  in  Clyde, 
Massachusetts”,  stands  perfectly  still.  The  author  attributes  to  him  the 
virtue  of  "mobility”,  which  is,  according  to  John  Marquand,  the  ability 
to  move  up  or  down  the  social  ladder.  Perhaps  he  does  move,  but  the 
action  is  barely  perceptible.  Jessica  Lovell,  of  the  "upper-uppers”,  is  the 
cause  of  his  attempt  at  upward  motion.  But  her  father,  resentful  and 
jealous,  finally  succeeds  in  pushing  Charles  back  into  his  established 
niche. 

The  story  itself  its  skeletal.  It  concerns  a  young  married  man  con¬ 
sumed  with  the  desire  to  be  a  "vice-president”  and  haunted  by  dim  mem¬ 
ories  of  a  frustrated  past.  And  that  is  all.  Some  characters  emerge  from 
the  shadows  without  any  visible  effort  on  the  part  of  the  author.  They 
demand  attention,  in  spite  of  their  creator’s  cynicism.  Such  characters 
are  Charles’s  father  and  the  social  anthropologist,  Malcolm  Bryant. 

John  Gray  is  a  dreamer.  His  life  is  a  battle  against  the  vicious  "Sys¬ 
tem”  which  ultimately  conquers  him.  It  is  he  who  lends  lightness  to 
an  otherwise  colorless  story  in  the  sense  that  he  smiles  at  the  driving 
ambitions  of  his  comrades,  and  does  not  despair  when  his  own  crumble. 
Malcolm  Bryant  reveals  the  materialism,  the  selfishness,  and  the  emptiness 
of  modern  living.  He  seems  to  speak  for  Marquand  himself.  He  is  coldly 
satirical,  and  not  one  of  Clyde’s  citizens  escapes  his  merciless  expose  of 
the  "average  American  town”.  He  looks  at  society  from  a  very  detached 
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viewpoint,  and  successfully  categorizes  every  creature  but  himself.  There¬ 
in  lies  his  fascination:  though  everyone  else  is  labeled,  he  alone  escapes 
and  remains  elusive  and  indefinable  throughout  the  story. 

The  book  tries  to  prove  that  man  is  pitted  against  a  controlled  Society 
which  eventually  robs  him  of  himself.  Perhaps  Marquand’s  conception 
of  our  civilization  is  correct,  but  there  is  little  point  in  presenting  a  prob¬ 
lem  and  omitting  a  remedy.  Perhaps  he  knows  no  answer. 

Anne  C.  Keefe,  ’50 

16  Self  Sketches ,  by  Bernard  Shaw.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Com¬ 
pany,  1949.  207  pages. 

Previously  Shaw  has  answered  requests  for  an  autobiography  with  the 
reply,  "I  am  not  at  all  interesting  biographically.  .  .  .  My  goods  are  all 
in  the  bookshop  window  and  on  the  stage.  What  is  communicable  has 
already  been  communicated.” 

This  was  wise  of  him.  Though  I  doubt  that  this  new  book  cost  him 
much  trouble  or  inconvenience,  it  seems  rather  a  waste  of  time.  To  the 
information  already  afforded  us  by  his  biographers  concerning  his  life 
and  personal  character  he  adds  nothing,  but  merely  rephrases  the  high¬ 
lights  of  his  experience  in  a  Shavian  manner.  We  find  the  time-worn 
chapters:  "In  the  days  of  My  Youth”,  "Who  I  am  and  What  I  think”,  and 
similar  platitudinous  titles. 

The  reader  will  find  here  no  revealing  subjective  disclosures  or  inner 
convictions  of  the  man  Shaw.  As  he  himself  tells  us,  these  are  to  be  found 
in  his  plays  and  prose  writings.  He  does  sometimes  make  explicit  the 
themes  of  his  main  works,  but  this  is  for  the  dull.  You  will  learn  nothing 
new. 

If  you  have  read  nothing  at  all  on  the  life  of  Shaw,  you  might  like 
to  glean  a  few  ideas  of  his  background  from  1 6  Self  Sketches.  As  he  him¬ 
self  says,  they  are  not  important,  but  you  might  be  interested  in  the  more 
significant  of  them.  He  questions,  "What  is  your  honest  opinion  of 
G.B.S.?”  And  he  gives  the  answer:  "Oh,  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
my  fictions,  but  getting  a  bit  tiresome,  I  should  think.  G.B.S.  bores  me 
except  when  he  is  saying  something  that  needs  saying  and  can  best  be 
said  in  the  G.B.S.  manner.  G.B.S.  is  a  humbug.”  We  quite  agree. 

Eleanor  M.  Ridge,  ’49 
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Richest  of  the  Poor,  by  Theodore  Maynard.  New  York:  Doubleday  and 

Company,  1948.  25  5  pages. 

Again  hagiography  receives  the  biography  of  Saint  Francis,  imitator 
of  Christ.  Theodore  Maynard  has  added  this  work  to  his  voluminous 
productions;  but  he  has  not  brought  forth  a  major  success  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Poverello. 

The  author  tells  us  that  he  writes  for  the  general  reader.  However,  the 
book  does  not  seem  appropriate  for  one  not  acquainted  with  Francis;  yet, 
it  disappoints  his  friends.  The  thinker,  Francis,  is  not  shown.  The  humble 
Francis  is  explained,  but  his  humility  does  not  inspire.  The  obedient 
Francis  is  over-emphasized. 

The  biography  appears  to  be  a  series  of  loosely  connected  anecdotes 
rather  than  a  closely  woven  tapestry  of  an  appealing  and  beautiful  life. 
The  incident  of  Francis  and  the  Sultan  and  the  Cross  is  a  case  in  point. 
Maynard  takes  seven  lines  for  his  description,  thus  missing  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  embroider  an  effective  scene  in  Francis’  life.  The  reader 
is  shown  flashes  of  Francis  which  he  would  like  to  prolong.  Yet  the 
light  is  not  startling  enough  to  warrant  brevity.  Thus  one  feels  cheated 
by  sketchy  details  and  the  author’s  quick  paces. 

Maynard’s  endeavors  to  present  an  unbiased  picture  and  true  character 
are  troublesome  and  irritating  to  the  reader.  The  author  seems  to  be 
perched  on  a  picket  fence.  He  neither  subjectively  analyzes  the  hero 
nor  does  he  present  enough  of  Francis  to  allow  the  reader  to  perform 
the  operation  of  diagnosis. 

Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  was  a  remarkable  personage,  an  inspirational 
hero,  a  great  saint.  Maynard  presents  an  interesting  biography.  Its  hero 
is  noble,  but  he  is  neither  vivifying  nor  energizing.  Francis  was  con¬ 
sumed  with  fiery  zeal  and  a  tremendous  love  of  God  that  was  exhibited 
in  the  minutest  of  his  actions.  His  life  should  be  presented  correspond¬ 
ingly  with  fire  and  love.  One  does  not  finish  Mr.  Maynard’s  book  eager 
to  imitate  Francis.  One  just  finishes  it.  The  reflections  of  Francis’  con¬ 
suming  love  and  charity  that  are  to  be  found  in  The  Seven  Miracles  of 
Gubbio ,  or  his  portrait  as  presented  by  Papini  in  Laborers  in  the  Vineyard 
effect  deeper  feelings.  Mr.  Maynard  has  said  of  Francis’  life:  "His  whole 
life  was  to  be  a  kind  of  chanson  de  geste.”  The  reader  would  wish  that 
Theodore  Maynard  had  sung  as  did  Francis,  with  unbounded  joy. 

r  Janet  T.  Cotter,  ’50 


Starring  You ,  by  Margaret  Mary  Kelly.  Chicago:  Mentzer,  Bush  and  Co., 

1949.  128  pages. 

"The  curtain  is  up,  the  lights  are  on,  the  music  has  begun.  Here’s  life, 
Starring:  YOU!”  And  after  she  has  read  Starring  You  the  teen  age  girl  is 
equipped  to  accept  the  author’s  challenge. 

Margaret  Mary  Kelly  has  written  in  Starring  You  a  book  for  Tweens, 
a  Tween  being  any  one  who  has  been  thirteen  and  is  not  yet  twenty-one. 
The  work  is  unique  in  the  field  of  literature  of  its  kind  because  it  combines 
the  usual  sub-deb  columns  with  something  entirely  new,  a  Catholic  view¬ 
point.  The  author,  a  native  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  has  acquired 
her  knowledge  of  teen-agers  through  actual  association  with  them  as  a 
teacher  and  director  of  parish  organizations.  She  has  a  word  of  advice 
on  every  problem  that  confronts  the  adolescent,  in  the  physical,  voca¬ 
tional,  and  spiritual  spheres.  No  problem  is  too  insignificant,  too  personal 
for  discussion.  "With  each  chapter  there  is  supplied  a  carefully  screened 
bibliography  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  such  subjects  as  grooming,  health 
habits,  parties,  date  conduct,  and  vocational  guidance. 

Perhaps  the  most  novel  part  of  the  book  is  the  analogy  into  which  the 
matter  is  woven,  based  on  Shakespeare’s  reflection:  "All  the  world’s  a 
stage”.  In  Starring  You  the  Tween  reader  is  the  actress,  God,  the  Great 
Producer  and  Director.  "Have  you  ever  seen  a  stained  glass  lantern  with 
all  its  lovely  colors  distinct  but  yet  dull”,  the  author  asks?  "Have  you 
noticed  what  happens  when  the  wick  is  lighted  inside  the  lantern?  So 
YOU,  with  all  your  charming  personal  qualities,  become  infinitely  more 
charming  and  attractive  when  the  genius  of  your  Director,  the  Light 
of  the  World,  shines  through  you  to  the  world.  Polish  up  your  lantern, 
Tween!  The  secret  of  lovely  living  is  to  let  that  Light  shine  through !” 

The  book  is  not  completely  serious.  Miss  Kelly  offers  a  wealth  of  sug¬ 
gestions  for  leisure  time  activities  and  hobbies.  Feed  your  mind  as 
well  as  your  body,  she  cautions  her  young  readers.  "Do  you  always  expect 
your  mind  to  be  satisfied  with  marshmallow-goo  like  movies  and  picture 
magazines  (which  are  sometimes  more  arsenic  than  goo,  by  the  way!)  or 
do  you  feed  it  some  Ritz-Carlton  dishes  once  in  a  while?” 

The  author  is  a  psychologist  and  has  a  full  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  a  Tween  is  a  "betwixt-and-between  kind  of  person”,  perplexed,  be¬ 
wildered,  and  uncertain  about  life’s  problems.  With  this  appreciation 
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she  couples  a  realization  of  the  part  that  the  Great  Producer  plays  in  the 
life  of  the  teen-ager  and  so  injects  the  spiritual  note  that  gives  strength 
and  value  to  her  discussions.  Tweens  who  have  read  the  book  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  their  praise.  The  reaction  of  one  is  typical:  "This  book 
makes  religion  a  part  of  every  day,  and  not  something  just  for  Sunday.” 

Ruth  M.  Clark,  ’50 


Seeds  of  Contemplation ,  by  Thomas  Merton.  Norfolk,  Conn.:  A  New 

Directions  Book.  201  pages. 

The  doctrine  of  Christ  would  seem  to  have  been  more  than  sufficiently 
interpreted  for  the  Catholic  world  of  all  time  by  St.  Paul;  but  just  as  the 
Epistles  supplement  the  Gospels  in  describing  the  beginnings  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  so  do  spiritual  books  of  each  age  bring  Christ  close  to  His  followers 
in  a  special  way  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  their  souls.  Saints  are  raised  up  by 
God  from  time  to  time  to  keep  Christ’s  message  fresh  in  our  minds. 

So  it  was  that  Thomas  a  Kempis  either  wrote  or  at  the  least  beautifully 
translated  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  In  our  own  age  we  have  been  given 
St.  Teresa’s  Autobiography  of  a  Soul ,  Caryll  Houselander’s  This  War  is 
the  Passion,  and  Thomas  Merton’s  Seeds  of  Contemplation.  If  these  books 
were  written  for  our  age,  we  must  necessarily  deduce  that  our  age  is  much 
in  need  and  has  fallen  far  from  Him  Who  is.  Caryll  Houselander  soothes 
a  war-ripped  world  by  presenting  the  comfort  of  Christ.  In  the  same 
gentle,  womanly  way,  St.  Teresa  tells  of  her  frailty  and  utter  dependence 
on  God.  Thomas  Merton,  however,  cannot  be  termed  "gentle”  or  "sooth¬ 
ing”.  His  is  unbending  strength,  uncompromising  firmness.  He  is  writing 
for  a  people  who  have  gone  too  far.  He  writes  decisively,  sharply,  warn- 
ingly,  withal  he  shows  the  only  way. 

As  a  contemplative,  he  has  advanced  far  into  a  brilliant  light  and  then 
even  further  into  a  trusting  darkness.  He  searches  as  we  search,  but  he 
has  gone  far  beyond  our  experience  and  sometimes  beyond  our  compre¬ 
hension.  He  writes:  "We  become  contemplatives  when  God  discovers 
Himself  in  us.”  And  we  answer,  "So  this  is  what  our  catechism  meant 
when  it  told  us  that  we  were  made  to  the  image  and  likeness  of  God.” 

Thomas  Merton  writes  for  a  world  that  Msgr.  Sheen  compares  to  the 
world  at  the  time  of  Christ — a  world  ripe  for  conversion.  He  writes  more 
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specifically  for  intellectuals  who  think  that  contemplation  is  either  orien¬ 
tal  mysticism,  which  empties  the  mind  of  every  thought  in  a  natural 
effort  to  find  God,  or  a  deliberate  escape  from  man.  To  the  one,  Brother 
Louis  says:  "No  natural  exercise  can  bring  you  into  vital  contact  with 
God.  Unless  He  utters  Himself  within  you,  speaks  His  own  name  in  the 
center  of  your  soul,  you  will  no  more  know  Him  than  a  stone  knows  the 
ground  upon  which  it  rests  in  its  inertia.”  To  the  other:  "Go  into  the 
desert  not  to  escape  other  men  but  in  order  to  find  God.  ...  If  you  seek 
escape  for  its  own  sake  and  run  away  from  the  world  only  because  it  is 
intensely  unpleasant,  you  will  not  find  peace  and  you  will  not  find  soli¬ 
tude.”  He  writes  for  men  in  despair  and  berates  them:  "A  man  who  is 
truly  humble  cannot  despair,  because  in  the  humble  man  there  is  no  longer 
any  such  thing  as  self-pity.” 

The  style  of  the  book  is  stark  in  its  simplicity,  a  simplicity  that  grows 
out  of  the  author’s  way  of  life,  which  is  trimmed  closely  to  this  virtue. 
He  savagely  uproots  the  superficial,  perverted  goals  of  man  that  keep 
him  from  God. 

Because  his  style  is  simple  it  appeals  to  the  realistically  attuned  mind 
of  today.  His  comparisons  are  often  homely  in  their  directness:  "Our 
minds  are  like  crows,”  he  reflects;  "they  pick  up  everything  that  glitters, 
no  matter  how  uncomfortable  our  nests  get  with  all  that  metal  in 
them.”  Nor  is  the  poet  of  Man  In  a  Divided  Sea  and  Figure  for  an  Apoca¬ 
lypse  altogether  lacking.  When  writing  of  praise  of  God  he  lyricizes, 
"The  pale  flowers  of  the  dogwood  outside  this  window  are  saints.  The 
little  yellow  flowers  that  nobody  notices  on  the  edge  of  that  road  are 
saints  looking  up  into  the  face  of  God.” 

Patricia  E.  Holleran,  ’50 
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THE  THEATRE 

Guthrie  McClintic’s  impressive  production  of  Euripides’  Medea,  star¬ 
ring  Judith  Anderson,  merited  its  successful  run  in  Boston.  This 
modern  adaptation  by  Robinson  Jeffers  of  the  old  Greek  play  is  poig¬ 
nantly  written  in  expressive,  poetic  language.  It  is  the  story  of  Medea, 
a  masterful  woman  of  barbarian  stock,  determined  to  take  revenge  on  her 
husband,  Jason,  who  has  left  her  and  their  two  sons  to  marry  a  young 
princess.  At  its  very  opening,  the  ominous,  tense,  tragic  tone  is  set  by  the 
old  nurse’s  speech.  With  Medea’s  first  wails  from  within  the  house  the 
magic  power  of  the  woman  can  be  felt,  and  with  her  entrance  the 
nearly  mad  pitch  of  intensity  which  motivates  the  entire  plot  is  estab¬ 
lished  and  thereafter  maintained. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  much  of  the  effect  of  this  play  is  due 
to  the  writing  and  how  much  is  the  result  of  the  superb  portrayal  of 
Miss  Anderson.  With  the  flexibility  of  her  vocal  range,  her  artistic  mas¬ 
tery  of  bodily  expression,  and  ingenious  variations  in  timing,  she  has  inter¬ 
preted  a  moving,  fascinating  character  out  of  a  role  which  is  funda¬ 
mentally  on  a  consistent  mood  level.  The  script  provides  no  comic  relief, 
but  the  occasional  interjections  of  wry  humor  by  Miss  Anderson’s  render¬ 
ing  of  the  lines  achieves  the  equivalent  effect.  Her  Medea  masters  and 
controls  all  about  her,  including  the  Corinthian  rulers.  With  her  suc¬ 
cessful  appeal  to  Creon  to  extend  her  exile  until  dawn,  she  has  set  her 
machinery  of  triumph  in  motion.  Her  revenge,  though  it  seems  inhumanly 
horrible,  is  consistent  with  her  barbarian  nature,  which  her  life  among 
the  Greeks  had  never  tamed. 

Henry  Brandon’s  Jason  was  weak  at  first  and  lacked  the  maturity  that 
Medea’s  husband  would  have.  Only  in  the  scene  in  which  he  returns 
seeking  Medea,  to  avenge  his  bride’s  murder,  did  he  achieve  sufficient  force 
and  power.  Hilda  Vaughn,  as  the  nurse,  was  completely  satisfying. 

Mr.  McClintic’s  direction  gave  stage  to  Miss  Anderson  at  all  times, 
keeping  the  supporting  cast  in  shadow.  However,  Medea,  being  the  cen¬ 
tral  figure,  is  the  entire  play. 

Yvonne  L.  Bulger,  ’49 
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EMMANUEL  GRADUATES 
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BLESSED  JULIA  BILLIART  SHRINE 


EMMANUEL  COLLEGE  CHAPEL 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 


Louise  M.  Clasby,  ’50 

'  J.  HE  beaver-capped  head  of  the  old  dispatcher 
in  the  signal  tower  bobbed  rhythmically  as  he  semaphored 
"all  clear”.  Wrapped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  spouting  the 
cinders  of  its  new  load  of  wood,  the  train  lurched  forward. 
A  suppressed  sigh  of  relief  escaped  from  the  first  coach  as 
the  passengers  realized  that  this  was  the  last  refueling  before 
Boston.  The  indifferent  businessmen  relaxed  in  complete 
boredom,  their  lives  attuned  to  the  new  tempo  of  the  day,  un¬ 
disturbed  by  the  dangerous  speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  A 
timid  housewife  nervously  fingered  the  fringe  of  her  shawl, 
trying  not  to  remember  the  crash  last  week  that  had  derailed 
a  whole  train.  In  the  farthest  corner,  three  women  in  simple 
black  traveling  clothes  accentuated  their  mien  of  detach¬ 
ment  by  lapsing  into  complete  silence.  It  was  not  the  quiet 
of  exhaustion,  although  they  had  left  Cincinnati  six  days 
before;  nor  was  it  indifference,  for  they  seemed  to  be  bound 
by  a  special  thoughtfulness  and  consideration  of  one  another. 
A  mood  of  reflection  had  fallen  upon  them  and  they  were 
lost  in  memory  and  anticipation.  Ever  since  the  arrival  of 
Bishop  Fitzpatrick’s  letter  they  had  carefully  catalogued  all 
references  to  the  famous  city  and  had  reconstructed  its  his¬ 
tory,  trying  to  fashion  some  idea  of  what  was  ahead.  It  was 
with  mingled  emotions  that  they  watched  the  bronze  and 
brown  November  landscape  glide  by.  They  were  curious. 
The  saga  of  New  England  was  rich  with  drama,  for  it  was 
the  seed  of  a  nation.  Life  there  could  not  but  be  colored 
by  its  story  of  the  past  and  its  outline  of  the  future.  They 
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were  anxious.  The  Puritan  stronghold  was  noted  for  its 
bigotry.  Enthusiastic  as  they  were  about  their  project,  con¬ 
fident  as  they  must  be  of  its  success,  they  realized  that 
prejudice  was  a  difficult  barrier  to  overcome.  Above  all  they 
were  eager.  They  longed  to  don  again  the  habit  of  the 
Notre  Dame  Order,  which  custom  and  convention  had 
forced  them  to  lay  aside  while  traveling,  and  begin  their 
work  in  this  new  field.  The  sudden  migration  from  Ireland 
had  rocketed  the  Catholic  population  of  Boston  to  forty 
thousand.  Fifteen  priests  were  trying  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  Church  alone.  There  was  a  desperate  need  for  Catho¬ 
lic  schools.  The  Sisters  had  answered  the  request  for  assist¬ 
ance,  and  their  aspirations  were  held  in  check  only  by  their 
number. 

At  last  the  vast  stretches  of  farm  land  gave  way  to  a 
scene  of  imposing  houses  and  bustling  activity,  and  the  train 
groaned  to  a  jolting  stop.  For  a  moment  a  flutter  of  panic 
swept  over  the  three  travelers  as  they  were  propelled  into 
the  station  by  the  movement  and  clamor  of  the  crowd.  The 
sight  of  a  priest  reassured  them  as  Father  McElroy  stepped 
forward  to  welcome  them  to  Boston. 

Safely  established  in  the  protective  hollow  of  the  good 
priest’s  carriage,  they  were  able  to  take  notice  of  the  world 
into  which  they  had  been  thrust.  The  narrow  cobblestone 
streets  echoed  the  metallic  clatter  of  horses’  hooves.  The 
uneven  brick  sidewalks  were  overhung  with  weather-beaten 
trade  signs:  the  mortar  and  pestle,  striped  barber  poles, 
watches  set  at  8:20,  and  the  Bell  in  Hand  calling  hungry 
people  to  the  coffee  shop.  The  sectioned  window  of  one 
store  was  ablaze  with  vivid  brocaded  satins  and  laces  ar¬ 
ranged  among  sombre  woolens.  A  long  sign  announced  the 
emporium  of  Samuel  S.  Pierce,  dealer  in  food  stuffs,  and  the 
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Chickering  Piano  Company  occupied  a  place  of  prestige 
among  the  merchants.  As  the  bulk  of  a  horse-drawn  omni¬ 
bus  lumbered  past,  they  caught  sight  of  the  silvery  shaft 
of  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  The  ride  to  Stillman  Street  was 
not  long,  for  no  points  of  the  city  were  more  than  ten  min¬ 
utes  apart,  and  the  Sisters  were  a  little  amazed  to  learn  that 
their  new  North  End  home  was  in  the  more  fashionable 
district.  In  spite  of  the  austerity  of  the  impressive  mansions 
and  the  coldness  of  the  square,  sparsely  decorated  stores, 
there  was  a  friendliness  about  the  city.  The  warmth  of  the 
red  bricks,  the  beauty  of  the  trees  that  lined  the  streets, 
the  simple  gardens  that  fronted  the  houses,  belying  their 
pretentiousness,  made  them  feel  that  perhaps  some  day  they 
would  be  accepted  and  welcomed.  They  knew  they  would 
like  Boston. 

This  was  the  Boston  of  November  11,  1849.  The  midwife 
at  the  birth  of  a  nation,  she  had  matured  with  the  years. 
No  longer  did  she  send  forth  her  political  Bunyans  to  mold 
and  lead  the  country.  There  were  still  men  like  Daniel 
Webster  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison  to  carry  on  her  tradi¬ 
tion,  but  now  it  was  the  role  of  the  younger  states  to  come 
to  the  fore  in  political  leadership.  She  had  passed  through 
this  first  stage  of  development.  Now  she  had  leisure  for  the 
things  of  the  mind  and  could  encourage  her  scholars  and 
writers  to  point  the  way  to  an  intellectual  advance.  Her 
influence  in  these  days  was  a  quiet,  permeating  one,  not 
falling  with  the  thunder  of  radical  movements  and  noisy 
flamboyance,  but  gently  surging  with  a  tide  of  learning  and 
culture. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  professor  at  Harvard,  while 
Emerson  and  Thoreau  were  making  Walden  Pond  famous. 
A  solemn  man  from  Salem  was  exposing  Puritan  intolerance 
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in  a  book  called  Twice  Told  Tales ,  and  "To  a  Fringed 
Gentian”  was  being  recited  by  school  children.  Sweethearts 
were  chanting  "Annabel  Lee”  and  memorizing  snatches  of 
Evangeline  to  recall  at  an  opportune  moment.  Wanderers’ 
eyes  became  shiny  with  tears  as  they  listened  to  "Home, 
Sweet  Home”.  City  people  were  chuckling  over  the  Bigelow 
Papers  and  country  folk  were  laughing  with  them  to  see 
their  oddities  in  print,  and  everyone  was  paying  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  "What  Mr.  Robinson  Says”.  The  flag  of  abolition 
was  being  waved  by  Whittier,  and  Faneuil  Hall  was  the 
scene  of  mass  anti-slavery  meetings.  The  Pilot  was  having 
difficulty  following  the  all-inclusive  itinerary  of  Father 
Theobald  Mathew,  who  was  lecturing  on  temperance.  The 
community  of  Brook  Farm  had  disintegrated,  but  its  influ¬ 
ence  was  still  being  felt.  Orestes  Brownson  had  found  that 
the  road  from  Roxbury  led  to  Rome,  and  Isaac  Hecker, 
following  him,  had  just  established  the  Paulist  Order. 

The  attitude  of  intellectual  development  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  just  the  work  of  a  few  leaders.  It  was  a  sentiment  that 
enveloped  all.  Every  town  of  size  had  its  lyceum  where  de¬ 
bates  waxed  furious  and  guest  speakers  were  showered  with 
almost  reverential  homage.  Their  activity  took  a  concrete 
form,  too.  The  Athenaeum  on  Beacon  Street  had  just  been 
completed.  It  housed  a  priceless  collection  of  art  and  litera¬ 
ture.  Boston  still  tingled  with  pride  to  think  that  it  had 
secured  George  Washington’s  private  library.  The  Public 
Library  was  established  and  plans  were  laid  for  a  magnificent 
building  to  guard  its  treasures.  The  chartering  of  the  College 
of  the  Holy  Cross  brought  great  satisfaction  to  the  Catholics 
of  the  diocese.  This  passion  for  learning  was  no  mere  fad; 
it  was  a  heritage  to  be  passed  on  for  generations  and  to  be 
accepted  gratefully  by  Bostonians  a  century  later. 
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But  Boston  in  1849  had  time  to  play,  too.  Nobody  who 
was  anybody  missed  the  Friday  Symphony,  and  those  who 
flocked  to  the  Old  Museum  to  see  Richard  III  marvelled  at 
the  performance  of  Edwin  Booth.  Theater-goers  wept  with 
Julia  Davenport’s  Juliet  and  followed  Charlotte  Cushman  to 
her  downfall  as  Lady  Macbeth.  Mr.  Barnum,  who  had  ven¬ 
tured  to  present  Tom  Thumb  with  such  success,  was  making 
plans  to  bring  the  Swedish  Nightingale  to  America.  People 
were  attending  fancy  dress  balls  and  passing  the  evening 
gaily  with  quadrilles,  polkas,  and  waltzes.  The  Boston 
Traveller,  the  stage  coach  paper  which  was  printed  three 
times  a  week,  discreetly  advertised  rouge  tablets  and  ladies’ 
kid  shoes  for  fifty  cents. 

Unmindful  of  all  this  activity,  Sister  Louis  de  Gonzague 
and  her  companions  went  about  their  duties,  attending  to  the 
thousand  details  which  accompanied  even  a  one  building 
school  system.  The  elementary  schools  were  virtually  free, 
offering  eleven  months  of  schooling  for  ten  dollars  per  quar¬ 
ter.  Because  of  the  number  of  children  engaged  in  factory 
work,  Father  McElroy  decided  that  a  night  school  also  was 
necessary.  In  January,  18  50,  the  first  class  opened  with  120 
students  and  300  more  seeking  admission.  It  is  amazing  to 
learn  that  the  Sisters  were  prepared  to  teach  not  only  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  French,  algebra,  geography, 
history,  mythology,  astronomy,  botany,  chemistry,  domestic 
economy,  and  bookkeeping.  Most  of  these  subjects  were 
incorporated  into  the  curriculum  when  the  Academy  or 
"Select  School”  was  established,  offering  higher  education 
to  those  who  could  afford  it.  Here  the  girls  were  also  taught 
"music,  drawing  in  crayon  or  India  ink,  painting  in  Oriental 
style  or  water  colors,  bead  work,  wax  work,  embroidery, 
and  tapestry”.  Students  in  their  black  merino  dresses  with 
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matching  cape,  apron,  and  reticule  or  work  bag  soon  be¬ 
came  familiar  figures  on  the  Boston  streets.  Their  ensemble 
was  complete  when  they  dressed  for  their  promenade  in  a 
straw  hat  with  white  ribbon,  a  plain  lace  veil,  and  black 
gloves. 

There  was  a  good-natured  rivalry  among  the  girls  as  they 
vied  with  one  another  for  honors.  Happy  was  the  one  chosen 
to  crown  the  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  May.  Long  days 
were  spent  in  preparation  for  the  annual  entertainments, 
when  smiling  parents  nodded  as  Mary  recited  a  French  ode, 
or  decided  that  Ann  was  the  indispensable  member  of  the 
violin  section  as  the  musical  group  attacked  "Poet  and 
Peasant”  or  a  Liszt  "Rhapsodie”.  The  end  of  the  year 
brought  the  awarding  of  premiums.  The  outstanding  student 
in  each  subject  received  a  crown, — red,  gold,  or  green, 
according  to  the  particular  study.  It  was  with  pride  that  a 
girl  approached  Sister  Superior  to  have  her  place  on  her  head 
the  symbol  of  her  achievement,  but  it  was  the  triumphant 
student  who  returned  to  her  place  with  two  or  three  crowns 
perched  precariously  on  her  brow.  In  a  simple  ceremony,  the 
crowns  were  later  humbly  placed  on  the  altar  of  the  chapel, 
to  remind  the  victors  of  the  Divine  Source  of  their  talents. 

Notre  Dame  schools  were  growing  in  Boston.  In  twelve 
years  seven  had  been  founded.  The  city  itself  was  rapidly 
changing  its  appearance,  for  Charlestown,  Roxbury,  and 
Dorchester  had  been  added  to  the  metropolis.  The  great 
influx  of  Irish  had  spurred  the  antagonism  of  the  old  settlers, 
and  the  Know-Nothings  began  their  treacherous  campaign. 
Founded  only  to  attack  Catholicism,  they  fired  churches, 
falsely  accused  priests,  and  even  resorted  to  combing  the 
Academy  at  Roxbury  in  search  of  "evidence”.  In  spite  of 
the  opposition,  the  numbers  of  students,  teachers,  and 
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schools  swelled.  By  1860  the  enrollment  of  200  had  become 
300,  a  task  not  accomplished  without  strenuous  energy  and 
effort. 

The  three  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  who  came  to  Boston  in 
1849  were  pioneers  in  the  work  of  Catholic  Education  here. 
Except  for  a  few  children  taught  at  the  Orphanage  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  there  was  no  Catholic  school  in  the  city. 
Through  their  initiative  and  industry  and  courage  strong 
foundations  were  laid  for  the  system  of  education  that  has 
developed  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  over  a  period  of 
one  hundred  years.  We  see  about  us  the  physical  results  of 
their  labor  in  the  many  schools  that  are  scattered  throughout 
the  Archdiocese.  We  feel  proudly  that  the  pinnacle  of  their 
success  in  the  intellectual  order  is  cemented  in  the  Gothic 
tower  of  Emmanuel,  an  old  dream  come  true,  a  new  dream 
ever  expanding.  Yet  we  know  in  our  hearts  that  the  greatest 
gifts  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  are  far  more  intangible, 
infinitely  more  enduring.  The  Boston  they  first  knew  was 
a  cultural  center.  They  absorbed  and  treasured  that  culture 
and  spiritualized  it  for  themselves  and  for  their  pupils.  They 
found  in  Boston  the  root  of  the  Catholic  faith.  They 
nourished  it  and  passed  it  on  to  five  million  students  to  give 
meaning  and  beauty  to  their  lives.  When  stones  and  mortar 
crumble  and  fall,  these  gifts  will  continue  to  five. 
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THE  UNVINTAGED  SEA 

QUESTION 

In  the  sea  is  the  perpetual  motion  sought  by  science  for 
so  many  centuries.  Its  constant  and  ceaseless  beatings  on 
shore  after  shore  of  the  world  and  its  slavery  to  the  whims 
of  the  moon  keep  it  in  endless  wandering.  No  sooner  does 
it  rush  in  full  tide  upon  one  strand,  certain  that  here  at 
last  it  will  find  its  ultimate  goal  and  an  end  to  its  travels, 
than  it  suddenly  sets  off  again,  back  over  its  course,  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world. 

To  live  by  the  sea  is  to  live  an  enriched  life.  It  is  to  have 
a  friend  such  as  few  know.  You  come  to  know  the  sea  in  all 
its  moods,  friendly,  peaceful,  or  raging.  You  learn  to  know 
them  all.  You  know  that  when  the  gulls  come  screaming 
in  from  the  open  sea  that  a  tempest  is  playing  somewhere 
out  beyond  the  horizon.  You  know  that  when  the  gulls  are 
somber  and  still,  flying  low  over  the  mainland  or  standing 
sulkily  in  groups  on  roof  tops,  the  storm  is  nearer.  You 
know  that  thousands  of  whitecaps  dotting  the  surface  mean 
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the  beginning  or  end  of  trouble;  and  when  the  water  is 
stretched  like  a  piece  of  silk  from  one  end  of  the  horizon 
to  the  other,  a  day  of  breathing  peace  has  dawned. 

The  sea  can  wheedle  or  wail,  beg  or  beat.  It  flows  in  to 
meet  the  rocks  like  a  friend  or  a  fierce  enemy,  beating  them 
or  humbly  licking  their  feet. 

But  the  most  salient  mark  of  the  sea  is  its  rhythm,  its 
ceaseless,  lonely  rhythm.  You  fall  asleep  with  it  fading  in 
your  ears  and  awake  to  the  down  beat  of  breakers  on  the 
shore.  Constantly,  ever  and  ever,  the  sea  wanders  within 
her  limits,  from  the  shore  and  the  horizon  to  the  unseen 
stretches  of  the  vast,  mindless  deeps,  tossing  beneath  the  sun 
and  moon  in  endless  succession.  Like  a  child,  it  is  constantly 
asking  for  something  it  cannot  pronounce  and  which  no 
one  can  understand.  Incoherently,  insistently  it  begs,  for¬ 
getting  what  it  wished  in  the  beginning,  now  listening  to 
the  rhythm  of  its  own  voice.  The  washing  sound  of  her 
tides,  as  they  slip  in  and  out,  goes  on  and  on  tirelessly,  almost 
pathetically  century  after  century. 

Standing  at  a  distance,  watching  the  long  slow  curve  of 
a  beach  and  the  endless  rolling  of  the  breakers,  you  expect 
a  housewife  to  open  the  door  of  a  white  cottage,  wiping 
her  hands  on  her  apron,  and  ask  the  ultimate  question  of  the 
years,  half  gently,  half  in  exasperation,  "What  is  it  you 
want,  child?” 

Miriam  R.  Hingstcm,  TO 
ANSWER 

Slim  white  lines  of  quiet  ocean  swirled  at  the  tip  of  the 
peninsula  and  unrolled  effortlessly  along  the  colorless  margin 
of  sand.  There  was  no  living  sound,  save  the  rhythmic 


whisper  of  the  morning  tide  and  the  barest  echo  of  my  own 
young  breath  as  I  leaned  against  the  strength  of  stone.  It 
was  a  special  stone,  not  one  of  the  jutting  sea-shaped  mon¬ 
sters  that  line  the  wall  and  lift  power-drunk  heads  to  hold 
back  an  imagined  surf,  but  a  tablet  worn  smooth  and  round 
from  endless  years  of  giving  in.  Its  surface  lent  a  warmth 
to  the  curve  of  my  bare  arm  against  it. 

Lazily,  perhaps,  sleepily,  I  rested  my  head  against  the 
grey  slab  and  a  greyer  expanse  of  sky  reached  down  to  blan¬ 
ket  me  and  my  cool,  still  world  of  sand  and  sea.  If  a  thought 
crept  there  across  the  quiet,  it  was  a  fleeting  whisper  of 
cloud,  a  stone’s  slight  ripple  in  the  water  .  .  .  gone  and  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  immensity  of  my  aloneness  and  strange  con¬ 
tent.  Stronger  than  all  the  accumulated  moments  of  joy  I 
had  ever  known,  fuller,  sweeter.  Deep,  deep,  within  me 
where  no  voice  had  ever  stirred,  the  whisper  of  song  rose 
softly  and  swelled,  catching  at  my  throat,  swinging  over 
me  as  the  sea’s  soft  waves,  only  to  break  in  a  quiet  of  in¬ 
expressible  happiness  and  nameless  peace. 

But  the  whisper  waited  to  grow,  waited  from  the  pale 
day  when  it  stirred  reasonless  tears  on  tanned  young  cheeks, 
waited  until  the  satin  unfurling  of  water  became  a  noisy, 
glittering  sea,  until  the  still  depths  of  sky  were  lanced  with 
gold  and  the  cool  streams  of  sand  between  my  fingers  burned 
beneath  the  sun.  It  waited  until  the  unwelcome  laughter 
of  a  world  I  had  forgotten  swept  back  and  broke  the  grey, 
grey  stillness  I  had  loved. 

How  far  the  roads  have  turned!  How  far  lies  a  full- 
awakened  heart  from  the  unbearable  beauty  of  that  swift 
lovely  loneliness.  And  yet  the  whisper  that  grew  beside  the 
soft-voiced  sea  and  silver  sand  has  never  died,  has  never 
ceased  to  sing  of  a  silence  that  knows  no  human  need,  a 
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fullness  that  swept  up  and  possessed;  of  a  poignant  intimacy 
with  peace  that  caught  the  rush  of  desire  in  a  startled  heart 
and  placed  it  within  the  Heart  of  God. 

Mary  Louise  FitzGerald ,  y51 


FUNCTIONS 

Marie  B.  Sally,  ’ 52 

'*1  am  mountains,”  said  the  mother, 
"Rising  purple  to  the  sky, 

Circling  round  a  peaceful  valley 
Where  my  weary  children  lie.” 

"I,  a  river,”  said  the  teacher, 

"Tumbling  from  a  hidden  spring, 

On  whose  banks  lean  low  the  learners, 
Sipping  in  my  offering.” 

"I,  the  wind,”  the  youth  went  whistling, 
"Wailing  of  the  world’s  wide  woe, 
But  then  I  fresh  arise  and  gaily 
Make  the  waiting  branches  blow.” 
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HARRIET  STUDIES  WORDS 

Ruth  M.  Clark ,  ’50 

A  COMEDY  IN  ONE  ACT 

Characters:  Harriet  Hayward,  in  her  early  thirties ,  looks 
younger,  if  anything .  She  is  blond,  not  too  attractive, 
lives  alone  in  her  small  apartment.  A  silly,  gushing 
person  with  an  abnormal  fear  of  spinsterhood. 

Maisie,  her  maid,  a  thin,  wiry  person,  almost  forty. 

Sammy,  an  electrician,  about  thirty-five,  tall ,  thin,  gentle, 
and  a  trifle  vague.  He  wears  large  round-rimmed  glasses. 

Alice  Woodlow,  a  friend  and  kindred  spirit  of  Harriet, 
a  silly,  equally  man- crazed  woman. 

Robert  Andre,  a  sculptor  and  etymologist,  short,  stout, 
in  his  fifties. 

Time:  Saturday  afternoon. 

Setting:  The  living  room  of  a  small  apartment  belonging 
to  Harriet  Hayward.  At  the  left  are  French  doors  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  small  porch.  An  overstuffed  chair  is  to  the 
left  of  the  French  doors.  At  lower  left  is  a  door  which 
leads  to  another  room.  A  door  at  lower  right  leads  to 
the  hall.  Two  occasional  chairs  are  at  the  right.  At 
back  center  is  a  divan  flanked  by  two  end  tables.  Each 
table  bears  a  grotesque  lamp  with  a  carved  base.  In 
front  of  the  divan  are  a  footstool  and  a  coffee  table  on 
which  are  magazines  and  a  newspaper.  As  the  curtain 
rises,  Maisie  is  cleaning  the  living  room.  She  finishes 
with  the  carpet  sweeper  and  props  it  against  the  wall, 
left.  She  is  dusting  the  end  tables  when  the  door  left 
opens  and  Harriet  enters  from  the  kitchen.  She  crosses 
over  to  the  divan  while  speaking  and  sits  down. 
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Harriet  ( excitedly ) :  Maisie,  I’ve  got  to  tell  you  what 
happened  yesterday.  Just  the  biggest  thing  in  my  life.  I’m 
going  to  find  him!  I’m  finally  going  to  find  him! 

Maisie  ( dropping  her  duster  and  sitting  down  at  the  oppo¬ 
site  end  of  the  divan)  :  Who  are  ya  lookin’  for,  Miss  Harriet? 

Harriet:  HIM!  The  man  who  was  meant  for  me.  I  just 
knew  he  was  somewhere.  And  yesterday  she  told  me.  He’s 
coming  soon. 

Maisie  ( skeptically ) :  Who  told  ya  all  this,  Miss  Harriet? 

Harriet:  The  gypsy.  Yesterday  Alice  Woodlow  and  I 
went  to  see  a  gypsy.  She  read  our  tea  leaves,  and  I’m  going 
to  find  a  man.  What’s  more,  he’s  going  to  be  an  artist.  ( She 
stares  into  space,  enthralled  with  the  idea.)  I’m  going  to 
marry  an  artist! 

Maisie  ( humoring  her)  :  That  sure  is  swell.  Sure  is. 
When’ll  we  expect  him? 

Harriet  ( dreamily ) :  Ah,  any  time  now.  Maybe  to¬ 
morrow.  Let’s  see.  ( She  muses.)  I’ll  step  off  the  bus,  and 
there  he’ll  be.  Or  I  might  meet  him  on  the  elevator.  I  could 
fall  through  those  doors  ( pointing  to  the  French  doors)  and 
he’d  be  there  on  the  balcony,  waiting  to  take  me  in  his  arms. 

Maisie:  You  ref  errin’  to  the  porch  by  any  chance? 

Harriet  ( not  hearing) :  Oh,  Maisie,  who  knows  when? 
An  artist!  ( She  rests  her  feet  on  the  footstool  and  leans  her 
head  back,  dreamily.  A  knock  on  the  door,  right,  interrupts 
her  reverie.  Maisie  crosses  to  the  door.) 

Maisie  (to  herself)  :  Wonder  who  this  can  be?  (She  opens 
the  door  and  Sammy  enters.  He  is  dressed  in  well-worn 
flannel  slacks,  with  a  sweater  over  a  shirt  that  is  open  at 
the  neck.  His  hair  is  mussed  and  several  yards  of  electric 
wiring  are  draped  around  his  neck.  His  pockets  bulge  with 
tools.  He  seems  bewildered.) 
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Sammy:  Is  this  Miss  Hayward’s  place?  ( Without  waiting 
for  an  answer)  Fm  the  electrician.  The  landlord  tells  me 
you  want  a  new  socket  in  the  wall. 

Harriet  ( distractedly ) :  Oh  yes.  Just  inside  the  French 
doors  over  there. 

Sammy:  What’s  outside  the  doors? 

Harriet:  The  porch.  Will  you  need  to  use  it? 

Sammy:  Yes,  I  think  it  would  save  me  a  lot  of  trouble. 
(He  goes  out  on  the  porch.) 

Maisie:  What  do  you  make  of  him? 

Harriet:  Who?  Oh,  I  guess  he  was  a  little  different, 
wasn’t  he? 

Maisie:  Miss  Harriet,  get  your  mind  off  that  artist  busi¬ 
ness  and  come  down  to  earth!  That  electrician  could  walk 
off  with  the  silver  or  something. 

Sammy:  Was  someone  calling?  (He  pokes  his  head  be¬ 
tween  the  doors.) 

Harriet:  Oh  no.  That  is  .  .  .  we  .  .  .  Did  we  see  your 
credentials,  Mr.  .  .  .  ah  .  .  . 

Sammy:  Just  call  me  Sammy,  ma’m.  (He  crosses  over  to 
Harriet.)  I’ve  got  identification  right  here.  I’m  an  electri¬ 
cian  all  right.  (Unperturbed  by  their  suspicion)  Anything 
else  you’d  like  done  while  I’m  here? 

Harriet  (reassured  and  beaming  now) :  If  I  think  of 
anything  I’ll  let  you  know. 

Sammy:  All  right.  I’ll  get  back  to  work.  (He  returns  to 
the  porch,  Harriet  and  Maisie  following  him  with  their 
eyes.) 

Maisie:  Ya  know,  he’s  kinda  sweet. 

Harriet  (wanting  to  dismiss  the  subject) :  An  electri¬ 
cian!  Now  if  he  were  an  artist  ...  (The  telephone  on  the 
end  table  rings  and  Harriet  reaches  over  to  answer  it.) 
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Hello.  Oh,  Alice!  What  are  you  so  excited  about?  You 
what?  He  is?  Alice,  you  didn’t!  When?  Oh,  Alice!  G’bye! 
( She  slams  the  receiver  down  and  begins  frantically  to  tidy 
up  the  living  room .  M aisie,  who  has  been  staring  in  beunlder- 
ment,  finally  speaks.) 

Maisie:  Someone  cornin’,  Miss  Harriet? 

Harriet:  Maisie,  how  can  you  sit  there  so  calmly?  He’s 
on  his  way!  Oh,  and  my  hair’s  such  a  sight!  Quick,  put 
the  broom  closet  in  the  carpet  sweeper.  I  mean,  put  the 
carpet  sweeper  on  the  porch  ...  in  the  broom  closet! 
( Almost  hysterically)  Maisie,  do  you  hear?  ( Maisie  flies  to 
obey  instructions ,  suddenly  stops  with  the  carpet  sweeper  in 
hand,  seems  to  ask  herself,  r What  is  all  this  about  anyway ?* 
She  drops  the  carpet  sweeper  and  turns  to  Harriet.) 

Maisie  ( patiently )  :  Miss  Harriet,  who’s  cornin’?  Just 
take  a  minute  off  and  tell  me.  (As  if  talking  to  a  child) 
That  was  Alice  Woodlow,  wasn’t  it?  And  who  did  she  say 
was  cornin’?  Answer  me,  Miss  Harriet. 

Harriet  ( incredulously ) :  Who?  Who,  Maisie?  Robert 
Andre,  that’s  who. 

Maisie  (humoring  her) :  A  friend  of  yours,  Miss  Harriet? 

Harriet  (now  patiently  herself) :  Robert  Andre  is  only 
one  of  the  most  famous  sculptors  in  the  East.  Don’t  you 
see  what  that  means?  Sculptor,  artist!  (Triumphantly) 
Alice  knew  what  that  meant  as  soon  as  she  heard  he  was  in 
town,  so  she  called  him  at  his  hotel  and  invited  him  to  tea. 
Imagine! 

Maisie:  I  hate  t’  be  a  wet  blanket,  but  Miss  Woodlow 
lives  on  the  other  side  of  town,  don’t  she?  What  are  we  in 
such  a  hurry  about  cleanin’  this  place  up  for? 

Harriet:  Of  course  she  didn’t  invite  him  to  her  house, 
silly.  She’s  going  to  marry  a  lawyer.  She  gave  my  name  and 
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address  and  invited  him  over  here.  He’ll  be  here  any  minute. 
(M aisle  begins  to  catch  some  of  her  enthusiasm  and  starts 
picking  up  the  magazines  from  the  table.) 

Maisie:  Well,  O.K.  Never  say  I  didn’t  help  you  get  your 
man.  I  s’pose  you’ll  want  to  serve  some  of  those  cakes  with 
the  tea.  I’ll  get  them  ready.  (She  leaves ,  left.  Harriet  picks 
up  the  duster  and  skims  it  over  everything  in  sight,  dashing 
from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other,  in  the  meantime 
trying  to  pat  dcnvn  her  hair,  smooth  out  wrinkles  in  her 
dress,  etc.  There  is  a  knock  at  the  door.) 

Harriet:  Maisie!  Maisie!  He’s  here!  (Sammy  hears  the 
commotion  and  enters  the  room.  Harriet  spots  the  carpet 
sweeper  which  Maisie  left  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and 
motions  to  Sammy  to  hide  it  behind  the  drapes  beside  the 
Trench  doors.  Maisie  returns  from  the  kitchen  and  Sammy 
goes  back  to  the  porch.) 

Harriet  (in  a  stage  whisper)  :  Now  don’t  act  so  excited, 
Maisie. 

Maisie  (sarcastically) :  Oh,  no.  (There  is  another  knock. 
Harriet  opens  the  door  and  Robert  Andre  enters.) 

Harriet  (gushing) :  Mr.  Andre,  so  glad  you  could  come! 

Andre  (formally) :  Nice  of  you  to  invite  me,  Miss  Hay¬ 
ward.  (Looking  around)  Charming  place  you  have. 

Harriet:  Oooh,  thank  you.  Maisie,  take  Mr.  Andre’s 
coat  and  hat.  Do  sit  down,  Mr.  Andre,  and  tell  me  about 
sculpturing  and  everything.  I  think  it’s  just  divine!  (She 
fusses  over  him,  adjusting  pillows  at  his  back,  pushing  the 
footstool  closer.  He  makes  himself  comfortable,  paying  little 
attention  to  Harriet.  She  tries  to  make  conversation.) 

Andre  (abruptly) :  Yes,  it’s  very  interesting.  (Silence) 

Harriet:  Do  you  spend  much  time  at  it? 

Andre:  Oh,  enough. 
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Harriet:  It  must  occupy  your  every  waking  thought. 
{Dreamily)  I  mean,  it’s  so  noble,  such  a  calling. 

Andre  ( staring  into  space) :  Noble.  Fine  adjective. 

Harriet:  What? 

Andre:  Words,  Miss  Hayward.  Most  interesting  things 
in  the  world.  Why,  every  word  has  several  meanings  one 
never  thinks  of  in  using  them. 

Harriet:  One? 

Andre  ( coldly )  :  Anyone. 

Harriet:  Oh,  of  course.  Now  about  your  sculpturing  .  .  . 

Andre:  Sculpture.  From  the  Latin,  you  know. 

Harriet  ( trying  to  convince  herself  that  this  is  really  her 
dream  man) :  Oh,  Mr.  Andre.  That’s  so  wonderful.  Do 
you  study  words  on  the  side? 

Andre:  Er  .  .  .  yes.  ( Silence .  Then  the  French  doors  open 
and  Sammy  enters,  still  with  the  electric  wiring  around  his 
neck.  Harriet  seems  relieved  to  have  the  strained  conversa¬ 
tion  broken.) 

Harriet:  Oh,  Sammy.  This  is  Sammy,  Mr.  Andre.  The 
.  .  .  er  .  .  .  electrician. 

Sammy:  How  do  you  do,  sir.  ( Andre  nods  coldly.) 

Harriet  ( eagerly ) :  Won’t  you  sit  down,  Sammy,  and 
join  the  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  conversation? 

Sammy:  Thank  you,  but  I’m  just  on  my  way  down  to  the 
car.  I  need  some  tape.  ( He  goes  out,  right,  while  Andre 
stares  at  him  peculiarly.  Maisie  enters  with  a  tray ,  which  she 
rests  on  the  coffee  table.) 

Harriet  ( nervously ) :  Oh,  here’s  Maisie.  Maisie  will  join 
us,  won’t  you?  ( She  gives  a  warning  look.  Andre  forces  a 
weak  smile.) 

Maisie  ( amazed ) :  Oh,  sure,  Miss  Hayward,  if  it’ll  help 
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ya  hook  .  .  .  ( She  stops  abruptly  at  a  horrijied  glance  from 
Harriet .) 

Harriet:  Mr.  Andre  also  studies  words,  Maisie.  ( Weakly ) 
Isn’t  that  thrilling?  ( She  nervously  begins  to  pour  the  tea.) 
Will  you  have  cream  or  lemon,  Mr.  Andre? 

Andre:  Lemon.  ( Vaguely )  Yes,  lemon.  From  the  Citrus 
Limonia,  you  know.  ( Maisie ,  taking  in  Harriet’s  disillusion¬ 
ment,  begins  to  see  the  humor  of  the  situation,  stifles  a 
a  giggle.  Harriet  looks  about  the  room,  desperately  searching 
for  a  subject  of  conversation.  Her  eyes  light  on  the  weird 
lamps  on  the  end  tables.) 

Harriet  ( brightly ) :  What  do  you  think  of  these  lamps, 
Mr.  Andre?  My  most  treasured  possessions,  you  know. 

Andre  ( glancing  at  them)  :  Lovely,  very  lovely.  ( Sammy 
returns,  walks  through  the  room  with  a  nod  to  the  three, 
goes  back  to  the  porch,  leaving  the  French  doors  ajar.  Harriet 
appears  to  be  thinking  wildly  of  something  to  say  to  break 
the  awful  silence.) 

Maisie  ( helpfully ) :  Boy,  it’s  sure  lucky  you’re  an  artist, 
Mr.  Andry.  It  was  only  yesterday  Miss  Harriet  found  out 
the  man  she’s  finally  gonna  .  .  .  ( Harriet  interrupts.) 

Harriet:  Mr.  Andre  would  be  glad  to  tell  us  what  it 
feels  like  to  be  an  artist,  wouldn’t  you? 

Andre  ( thoughtfully )  :  Artist  .  .  .  According  to  Webster, 
you  know,  an  artist  is  one  who  practices  some  mechanic  art 
or  craft.  A  practitioner  in  any  occupation  requiring  skill 
is  an  artist.  ( Here  Maisie  seems  to  attach  some  significance 
to  the  defnition,  nods  to  Harriet  in  the  direction  of  Sammy. 
Harriet  does  not  seem  to  understand.)  It’s  from  the  French 
''artiste”  of  course.  Wonderful  science,  etymology,  won¬ 
derful.  ( Harriet  and  Maisie  dumbly  nod  in  agreement.) 

Harriet  ( persistently )  :  But  you  do  sculpture,  don’t  you? 
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Andre:  Oh,  yes,  but  only  for  a  living.  My  work  seems 
to  sell.  I  find  that  branch  of  art  quite  boring.  Words,  that 
is  the  science,  ladies,  words! 

Harriet:  But  since  you  do  sculpture  sometimes,  tell  us 
how  you  go  about  it.  You’ve  no  idea  how  interested  we  are. 

Andre  (dryly) :  Oh,  but  I  have. 

Harriet:  Do  you  work  with  models?  How  do  you  pose 
them?  Oh,  let  me  try!  I’ve  always  wanted  to  be  a  model, 
you  know.  Why  just  everyone  tells  me  I  have  the  figure 
for  it.  (She  drags  the  footstool  to  the  Trench  doors  and 
moves  the  chair  a  bit.  She  perches  dramatically  on  the  stool. ) 
How  is  this,  Mr.  Andre?  Would  I  do? 

Andre  (bored,  looking  at  his  wrist  watch) :  That’s  fine. 
Well,  I  really  must  be  going.  (He  looks  at  Maisie,  sees  her 
overcome  with  laughter,  looks  at  Harriet.) 

Harriet  (delighted  with  his  encouragement) :  Do  you 
really  think  so?  Am  I  .  .  .  Ooh-h-h!  (Andre  and  Maisie 
jump  to  their  feet  as  Harriet,  shrieking,  loses  her  balance 
and  crashes  through  the  Trench  doors  into  the  arms  of  Sam¬ 
my,  who  is  completely  dumbfounded.  Immediately  the 
door,  right,  bursts  open  and  Alice  Woodlow  rushes  into  the 
room,  very  much  excited.  She  does  not  see  the  scene  on  the 
porch. ) 

Alice:  Maisie!  Maisie!  Where’s  Harriet?  Wait  till  she 
hears!  I’ve  been  back  to  that  fortune  teller!  This  time  I’m 
going  to  marry  an  etymologist!  What  do  you  suppose  it 
could  be?  Is  it  catching? 

(The  curtain  falls  as  Harriet  and  Sammy  gaze  dreamily  at 
each  other.  Mr.  Andre  is  amazed  by  the  whole  affair.  Maisie 
is  convulsed  with  laughter  on  the  divan.) 
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A  LOST  AMBITION 


Mary  E.  Sullivan,  ’52 

I  WAS  in  the  fifth  grade  when  the  lightning 
struck.  It  was  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and  my  sister  and  I 
sat  munching  tear-drenched  popcorn  in  the  balcony  of  the 
old  Capitol  Theater.  On  the  screen  across  a  sea  of  bobbing 
heads  Shirley  Temple  sobbed  through  The  Little  Princess. 
For  us  this  was  an  event.  It  had  cost  two  weeks  allowance 
for  the  pleasure  of  having  our  hearts  torn  to  pieces  as  Shirley 
was  orphaned,  plunged  into  abject  poverty,  and  unjustly 
accused  of  robbery  within  the  space  of  two  hours.  Sniffling 
in  the  darkness,  I  glanced  around.  Molly  S.  had  her  nose 
buried  in  her  handkerchief,  and  even  the  moon  face  of  Tiger 
Sweeney  glistened  with  tears.  It  was  beautiful.  To  think 
that  Shirley’s  plight  could  inspire  such  torrents  of  sympathy 
in  our  young  hearts.  At  that  moment  all  my  former  hopes 
and  ambitions  faded  into  insignificance,  even  my  dream  of 
becoming  the  National  Jackstone  Champion.  I  would  be 
an  actress,  a  star  famous  enough  to  have  my  picture  on  the 
cover  of  Modern  Screen .  The  theater  called.  Someday, 
maybe,  they  would  cry  for  me. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  that  in  my  aspiration  I  was  not 
unique.  Nor  did  the  fact  that  my  hair  hung  straight  as  a 
collie’s,  my  face  supported  a  bumper  crop  of  freckles,  or 
that  my  general  type  fell  more  in  the  category  of  the  string 
bean  than  the  cherubic  dampen  my  enthusiasm  in  the  least. 
Hollywood  was  waiting  for  me.  Broadway  beckoned  a 
welcome. 

My  daydreams  were  blighted  a  little  the  next  Monday 
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when  I  announced  my  future  plans  to  my  "most  dearest 
friends”.  They  were  stupefied  when,  with  a  dramatic  sweep 
of  the  finger  toward  California,  a  patch  of  yellow  on  the 
map,  I  whispered  intensely,  "I’m  going  there”!  All  were 
impressed,  except  my  dearest  enemy,  Molly  S. 

"Pooh,”  she  scoffed,  "how  you  gonna  be  a  actress  if  you 
don’t  even  take  elocution?” 

I  fixed  a  terrifying  glare  upon  her,  but  she  just  glared 
back  unperturbed.  Fortunately  the  bell  rang,  saving  Molly 
from  a  withering  retort,  and  both  of  us  from  Sister’s  stern 
reprimand. 

Still,  Molly  was  right.  An  actress  without  elocution 
would  be  like  a  skater  without  skates.  It  is  hard  to  explain 
all  that  the  word  "elocution”  meant  to  us  in  those  happy 
days  at  St.  A’s.  To  begin  with,  it  was  taught  by  a  Miss 
Natoli,  a  dainty  little  woman  who  wore  a  brown  dress  with 
enormous  gold  buttons.  That  anyone  without  a  religious 
habit  could  teach  anything  was  to  our  minds  unimagin¬ 
able.  Her  pupils  paid  twenty-five  cents  for  a  lesson  once  a 
week  in  "perfected  speech,  corrected  posture,  and  stage  de¬ 
portment”.  To  be  sure  it  was  a  bargain,  and  the  benefits 
accruing  to  the  initiated  were  immeasurable.  It  was  a  private, 
so  we  dubbed  them,  who  made  the  speech  of  welcome  to  the 
Christmas  Play;  a  private  who  read  the  address  when  Mother 
Superior  came  to  visit.  At  the  St.  Patrick’s  Day  Revue  again 
it  was  the  private  who  stepped  before  the  curtain  alone  to 
tell  of  the  coming  of  the  fairies  to  Ireland,  evincing  her 
superior  training  by  the  explosive  conclusion  of  any  word 
ending  in  d,  t,  or  p.  But  the  very  cream  of  the  elocutionary 
advantages  was  realized  at  the  annual  May  Recital  in  which 
the  cast  was  made  up  entirely  of  the  pupils  of  Miss  Natoli. 
This  was  the  cherry-on-the-top-of-the-sundae  presentation 
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of  the  year.  It  was  usually  a  "musical  fiesta”,  giving  each 
proficient  student  an  opportunity  to  tread  the  boards  for 
the  delight  of  devoted  relatives  and  friends.  From  beginning 
to  end  the  whole  recital  was  a  breath-taking  and  endless 
round  of  daisy  chains,  butterfly  girls,  and  gingerbread  boys. 

My  particular  need  for  this  educational  advantage  I  had 
never  before  realized.  My  speech,  though  polluted  somewhat 
by  an  occasional  "this  here”,  or  "that  there”,  was  still  rea¬ 
sonably  understandable  to  most  people;  and  the  fact  that 
the  privates  were  regarded  by  the  rest  of  us  as  mollycoddles 
overbalanced  any  envy  I  ever  had  of  their  Maytime  elegance. 
However,  since  I  had  consecrated  myself  to  the  histrionic 
art,  there  was  no  retreat.  Besides,  I  also  had  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  desire  to  show  the  derisive  Molly  S.  that  my  aspirations 
should  not  be  taken  lightly.  If  Miss  Natoli’s  training  was 
the  stepping  stone  to  the  theater,  I  was  willing  to  endure  it. 

Parental  consent  was  gained  and  the  lessons  were  arranged. 
Every  Thursday  at  three,  ten  fifth  grade  privates  were  dis¬ 
missed  fifteen  minutes  early  to  be  in  time  for  Miss  Natoli’s 
class. 

Trembling  I  took  my  turn  on  the  stage  and  heard  my 
voice  echoing  "The  Wish  of  the  Dying  Cowboy”  in  the 
back  of  the  school  hall  where  the  teacher  stood  tapping  her 
pencil  to  interrupt.  "Enunciate,  Mary,  ee-nun-cee-ate!” 
And  so  I  learned  to  enunciate,  though  I  did  so  only  on  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoons  at  three.  Before  long  I  had  collected  numer¬ 
ous  "pieces”,  mimeographed  and  pasted  in  a  scrapbook. 
These  I  recited  to  all  the  family  guests  who  had  the  patience 
and  good  grace  to  endure  them.  They  were  such  delightful 
gems  as,  "Mandy  and  the  Spider”,  "My  Mother’s  Hairpin”, 
and  "If  I  Were  a  Little  Sparrow”,  all  accompanied  with 
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sweeping  gestures  of  the  hands,  rolling  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
facial  contortions  of  a  small  boy  chewing  molasses  taffy. 

At  last  spring  came  and  the  May  Recital  was  almost  upon 
us.  My  excitement  knew  no  bounds  when  I  was  picked  for 
the  coveted  role  of  the  Blue  Fairy.  Though  it  was  not  an 
important  part,  what  it  lacked  in  quantity  was  amply  made 
up  for  in  the  grandeur  of  my  costume.  It  was  a  lovely  crea¬ 
tion  of  shimmering  blue  sateen,  hung  with  dozens  of  silver 
spangles.  My  head  was  splendidly  adorned  with  a  tinsel 
crown.  My  shoes  were  sacrificed  for  my  career  when  they 
received  a  coat  of  silver  radiator  polish  and  were  generously 
sprinkled  with  sparkle.  My  best  line  came  at  the  end  of  the 
play  when  I  swung  my  wand  on  high  and  said  in  an  un¬ 
earthly  voice  to  the  Prince  and  Princess,  ''Behold  your 
castle”!  Whereupon  the  backdrop  was  whisked  aloft,  re¬ 
vealing  a  canvas  edifice  surrounded  by  green  blobs  of  canvas 
trees.  My  wand  was  devised  by  the  ingenious  Miss  Natoli, 
who  constructed  it  by  attaching  a  solid  silver  clock  pen¬ 
dulum  to  a  stick  of  bamboo  and  covering  the  joining  with 
silver  paper.  At  the  rehearsal  I  noticed  that  it  was  a  trifle 
top-heavy  but  the  distinction  of  having  control  of  such  a 
splendid  property  during  the  performance  blinded  me  to  its 
disadvantages. 

The  night  of  the  Recital  I  was  in  my  glory.  I  pranced 
about  the  stage  like  a  born  Thespian.  I  enunciated  every 
speech  until  my  face  muscles  ached.  And  finally  the  great 
scene,  my  last  speech.  "Behold  your  castle”,  and  I  swung 
the  wand  upward  in  my  last  dramatic  gesture.  I  felt  a  terri¬ 
fying  sensation.  Something  snapped,  and  before  I  could 
think,  the  silver  pendulum  was  swinging  over  the  heads  of 
the  audience.  It  landed  on  the  head  of  Mrs.  Murphy,  who 
was  sitting  meekly  in  the  thirteenth  row. 
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The  glow  was  gone.  When  September  rolled  around  again, 
Miss  Natoli  lost  a  private.  I  never  wanted  to  see  another 
stage.  Besides,  the  theater’s  loss  had  been  a  gain  for  the 
circus.  Now  I  knew  that  I  wanted  to  be  the  bareback 
rider  on  the  white  horse  in  the  middle  ring. 

"Pooh,”  hooted  Molly  S.,  "how  you  gonna  be  a  bareback 
rider  if  you  don’t  even  know  how  to  get  on  a  horse.” 


LOST  APRIL 

Mary  Louise  FitzGerald ,  ’51 

Oh,  to  wear  your  windy,  silken  scarf 
And  tip  my  face  to  catch  your  glancing  rain, 

To  watch  your  pink-edged  hills  give  silent  birth 
To  twilight’s  slender,  silver  curve  of  moon! 

Oh,  to  take  your  cloudy,  patchwork  gown 
And  touch  its  rough  new  strangeness  to  my  cheek, 
To  walk  your  glist’ning  pavements,  coat  upturned, 
And  hear  your  shyly,  stirring,  murmured  songs! 

Autumn  sweeps  with  grand,  imperious  hand 
A  riotous,  a  gaudy  treasure-trove, 

A  scarlet  world  a-blaze  midst  blue  and  gold, 

A  universe  of  bonfire  light  and  "\yind 
And  scattered  hazelnuts  and  afternoon. 

But  Oh,  to  hear  that  small,  insistent  tap 
Against  a  streaming  pane — to  find  the  first 
Small,  wrinkled  crocus  hiding  from  the  rain. 
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ELECTED  SOLITUDE 


Barbara  E.  Healy,  ’50 

A  FULL  autumn  tide  came  sweeping  up  out 
of  the  creek  beds  and  spread  itself  like  a  calm,  gray  mantle 
of  forgetfulness  over  the  swamp  grass.  It  washed  away  the 
marsh  hen’s  nest  lying  abandoned  among  the  sodden  reeds 
and  blotted  out  the  last  traces  of  purple  aster.  A  man  and 
a  dog  came  bogging  through  the  spongy  mire  leaving  a 
tangled  skein  of  tracks  in  the  black  mud.  On  the  rim  of 
the  marsh  the  man  stopped  and  leaned  on  the  barrel  of  his 
rifle.  He  stared  down  at  the  thatched-roof  shanty  where 
he  and  his  father  had  lived  for  nearly  fifteen  years. 

M.  Allard,  a  disillusioned  idealist,  had  brought  his  son 
Paul  here  to  live  when  the  child  was  but  four  years  old. 

"Ask  no  favors  of  life,  my  son,”  he  would  say;  "accept 
nothing  that  you  have  not  gained  by  the  toil  of  your  own 
hands,  and  above  all  shun  human  society.” 

After  his  father’s  death,  Paul  set  out  to  follow  the  pattern 
of  life  that  had  been  set  for  him.  But  nature,  he  soon  dis- 
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covered,  was  not  always  cooperative.  Several  times  during 
the  winter  months  he  had  to  hike  down  stream  to  the  village 
to  trade  for  enough  food  to  keep  himself  alive  until  spring. 

Once  or  twice  on  a  yearly  trip  to  town  Paul  had  felt  him¬ 
self  in  danger  of  being  drawn  into  the  company  of  the  lum¬ 
ber  jacks,  trappers,  and  hunters  sitting  around  the  wide 
hearth  fire  in  the  general  store.  But  once  back  among  his 
sheltering  hemlocks,  he  would  climb  the  nearest  hill  and 
look  scornfully  down  on  the  squatting  village.  The  caroling 
of  a  wood  thrush  at  twilight,  he  told  himself,  was  far  more 
beautiful  than  the  sound  of  a  human  voice. 

One  hazy  October  morning  Paul  received  a  letter  that  he 
had  long  been  waiting  for  with  gloomy  resignation.  The 
command  was  imperative.  It  gave  him  three  weeks  to  put 
his  affairs  in  order. 

In  three  hours  he  was  ready  to  leave.  Loupe,  his  brown 
and  white  setter,  sensed  his  distress  and  with  drooping  ears 
trotted  after  his  master  as  he  plodded  down  the  crimson 
trail  past  his  old  familiar  haunts,  the  beaver  pool,  the  hollow 
down  among  the  cool,  damp  ferns  where  he  had  spent  so 
many  August  noons,  the  ghostly  water  falls,  and  his  bed  of 
brittle  pine  needles. 

The  setting  sun  was  shedding  a  golden  benediction  over 
the  little  hamlet  tucked  in  the  curve  of  the  mountains  when 
Paul  reached  the  village.  The  town  was  nothing  more  than 
a  trading  post  built  up  where  an  old  cure  first  established 
his  mission.  The  young  man  glanced  pityingly  at  the  blue 
slate-roofed  cabins  huddled  in  rows  along  the  narrow  cliff 
as  he  padded  across  the  dusty  Square  in  front  of  the  gray 
stone  church  to  the  general  store.  The  front  room  was  empty 
and  he  tramped  around  to  the  open  shed  in  the  rear.  Old 
Victor,  storekeeper,  postmaster,  and  leading  citizen  was  sit- 
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ting  in  his  hickory  chair  husking  a  heap  of  Indian  corn. 
His  green  eyes  lighted  up  when  he  spied  Paul  heading 
toward  him. 

"Ah!”  he  exclaimed,  "I  knew  you  would  be  in!” 

He  sat  back,  removed  his  half-smoked,  hand-rolled  ciga¬ 
rette  from  behind  his  ear  and  waited  for  Paul  to  speak.  Paul 
kicked  over  the  bushel  basket  of  corn  husks  and  slumped 
down  on  top  of  them. 

"Oh,  you  poor  one!”  sighed  Victor  shaking  his  grizzled 
head,  "the  army  is  going  to  clip  your  wings  for  you,  eh?” 

Paul  raised  his  head  and  burst  out  vehemently,  "Why  do 
I  have  to  go  out  and  fight  other  men’s  wars?  Let  the  men 
who  have  pennies  for  eyes  and  think  the  moon  is  a  silver 
dollar  go  out  and  fight  their  own  wars.” 

"Ah!  La  simplicite,  la  simplicite!”  murmured  old  Victor 
softly.  "What  kind  of  life  is  it  for  a  man  to  lead  out  there 
alone  in  the  woods?  What  good  are  you  to  humanity,  eh?” 

Paul  swung  around  on  the  basket,  ignoring  the  question. 

"Call  me  a  rebel  and  a  vagabond  if  you  like.  But  I  refuse 
to  pound  my  feet  on  the  dirty  cobblestones  of  some  city 
street  to  enrich  a  filthy  capitalist.” 

"How  you  talk,”  laughed  Victor.  "What  do  you  know 
about  life  in  the  big  city,  eh?  You’ll  change  after  you  have 
been  in  a  few  big  cities  and  met  some  of  les  belles  dames” 

Paul  jumped  up.  "How  much  do  you  want  to  bet?” 

Victor  rocked  back  and  sucked  in  on  his  stubby  cigarette. 
A  bet  was  not  something  to  be  snatched  up  quickly  without 
noting  the  odds.  Victor  had  his  own  special  ways  for  un¬ 
covering  clues  to  character.  He  studied  what  showed  of 
Paul’s  eyes  and  face  above  the  bush  of  brown  beard,  and  he 
appraised  his  hard,  expressive  hands. 

"It’s  a  deal,”  he  assented  with  a  nod.  "I’ll  give  you  one 
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year  to  stick  it  out  there  in  the  woods  after  your  discharge 
from  the  army.  If  you  win,  you  get  that  tract  of  timber 
land  I  was  going  to  sell  to  the  lumber  company.  If  you 
lose,  I  get  the  property  your  father  left  you.” 

"Agreed,”  said  Paul. 

The  argument  ceased  abruptly  when  the  melancholy  cry 
of  the  railway  train  climbing  higher  and  higher  trembled  in 
the  hills  and  echoed  through  the  musty  barn.  Paul  knelt 
down  and  scratched  Loupe  behind  his  floppy  ears,  then 
quickly  pulled  the  door  shut  after  him.  The  old  man  gripped 
the  dog’s  leather  collar  and  held  him  back  until  he  heard 
the  last  train  whistle  die  away  in  the  distance. 

Six  weeks  passed  and  the  first  snow  had  fallen  before  old 
Victor  received  a  postcard  from  Paul.  Wiping  his  glasses 
carefully  on  the  corner  of  his  apron  he  brought  it  over  and 
held  it  up  against  the  light  to  puzzle  it  out. 

"This  is  where  I  spend  all  my  nights. 

Best  regards,  Paul.” 

Victor  turned  the  card  and  looked  at  the  gaudy  picture. 
It  was  a  scene  of  a  mob  of  pleasure-mad  people  hilariously 
dancing  and  drinking.  Old  Victor  chuckled  to  himself  as 
he  tacked  it  up  on  the  wall  in  back  of  the  cigar  counter. 

Three  years  passed.  The  wall  behind  the  cigar  counter 
was  covered  with  letters,  postcards,  and  pictures  of  Paul. 
Pictures  of  Paul  in  Paris  dining  at  a  sidewalk  cafe,  pictures 
of  Paul  on  the  Riviera  lounging  in  a  sunny  rest  camp,  pic¬ 
tures  of  Paul  in  Venice  paddling  in  a  gondola.  Paul’s  medals, 
battle  stars,  and  good  conduct  ribbons  occupied  prime  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  mahogany  glass-covered  case  in  the  center  of  the 
store.  To  Victor  all  the  relics  represented  Paul’s  metamor¬ 
phosis. 

One  sultry  August  noon  eight  months  after  peace  had 
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been  declared,  Loupe,  sprawled  in  the  doorway,  suddenly 
jumped  up  and  raced  barking  down  the  road.  Old  Victor, 
aroused  from  his  nap,  limped  to  the  door,  shielding  his  eyes 
against  the  sun.  Loupe  came  charging  back  with  his  brim¬ 
ming  eyes  alive  with  joy.  His  master  had  come  home!  Victor 
tucked  up  his  white  apron  and  ran  to  kiss  the  young  soldier 
on  both  cheeks. 

Settled  back  in  his  customary  hickory  chair,  Victor 
watched  Paul,  covertly  noting  how  he  paused  in  front  of 
the  cracked  mirror  to  run  a  comb  through  his  hair  and 
straighten  his  tie. 

"This  is  not  the  same  old  Paul,”  he  mused,  "this  gay,  young 
officer  who  carries  a  silver  lighter,  wears  hand  knitted  socks, 
and  keeps  glancing  at  his  gold  wrist  watch.”  Victor  rubbed 
his  hands  together  in  anticipation. 

Late  that  night  Paul  sauntered  off  to  spend  the  night  at 
a  rooming  house  in  town.  The  sun  was  hardly  up  the  next 
morning  when  he  strolled  into  the  store.  Victor  nearly 
dropped  the  cigarette  he  was  rolling.  Paul  was  wearing  an 
old  plaid  shirt  and  a  pair  of  khaki  fatigue  pants  tucked  into 
the  tops  of  his  combat  boots. 

'Tm  going  home,”  he  announced. 

Without  comment  Victor  began  to  stack  tins  of  beans  on 
the  counter.  Paul  stowed  them  away  in  his  pack,  whistled 
for  Loupe,  and  with  a  gesture  of  mock  formality  saluted 
Victor. 

"Did  I  judge  him  wrong?”  wondered  the  old  man  after 
Paul  had  gone.  Human  nature  he  knew  was  as  unpredictable 
as  the  weather.  But  time  would  tell. 

Fall  came  early  that  year,  and  fresh  upon  the  heels  of  the 
first  gray  frost  came  a  flock  of  honking  geese.  As  Victor 
stood  gazing  and  marveling  at  their  long  black  line  against 
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the  eastern  sky,  he  spied  Paul  and  Loupe  emerging  from  the 
woods. 

Drawing  himself  up  in  a  stiff  Norman  stature  he  waited 
proudly  in  the  doorway.  Paul  mounted  the  steps  deliber¬ 
ately,  bowed  and  handed  him  a  long  manila  envelope  and 
Loupe’s  collar. 

"Ah!”  jeered  Victor,  "I  was  right,  eh?  You  are  going 
back  to  the  city  to  settle  down  now,  eh?  What  are  you 
going  to  be,  a  radio  expert,  an  airplane  mechanic,  or  a 
cinema  star?” 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,”  laughed  Paul.  "You  may  have  to 
live  in  the  world,  but  you  don’t  have  to  be  part  of  it.” 

Victor  scowled.  He  did  not  understand  what  Paul  meant. 

"I’ll  leave  my  forwarding  address  in  case  I  get  any  mail,” 
said  Paul,  stepping  inside  and  scribbling  on  the  margin  of  a 
calendar  advertising  chicken  feed. 

Victor  picked  it  up  not  long  after  Paul  had  departed,  and 
blinking  with  amazement  read, 

Trappist  Monastery 
Gethsemani,  Kentucky. 


TERRARIUM 

Marie  B.  Sally ,  9 52 

The  amber  salamanders  come 
Like  prehistoric  dreams 
That  hulked  through  dinosaurian  glades 
And  fern-banked,  pristine  streams. 
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SHINE,  MISTER? 

Anne  C.  Keefe ,  y50 
^^HINE,  mister?  Only  a  dime.  .  . 

Sometimes  Tony  wondered  if  he  had  chosen  the  right 
corner.  He  had  a  strong  voice,  but  somehow  the  men  hurry¬ 
ing  by  never  heard  him.  Perhaps  they  didn’t  have  time  for 
a  shoe  shine.  They  looked  so  very  important!  But  Tony’s 
few  regular  customers  made  up  for  the  thousands  who  hur¬ 
ried  past  him. 

The  one  he  liked  best  of  all  was  Mr.  Stapleton.  He  was 
the  same  age  as  Tony’s  father  and  he  had  a  son  a  year  older 
than  Tony.  He  always  stopped  for  a  shine.  Tony  took 
special  care  of  him.  Mr.  Stapleton  had  a  way  of  making 
him  feel  necessary,  especially  when  he  said  that  Tony  gave 
the  best  shoe  shine  he  ever  had.  He  was  coming  now. 

"Good  morning,  Tony.  How’s  everything  today?” 

"Just  fine,  Mr.  Stapleton.  How  are  things  with  you?” 

Mr.  Stapleton  put  his  foot  on  the  box,  and  Tony  started 
his  ritual  of  rubbing  and  brushing  and  buffing. 

"Guess  what,  Tony?  My  son  Jim  stopped  me  on  the  way 
out  this  morning.  He  wants  a  new  bicycle,  but  he  just  got 
one  last  year.  I  can’t  see  that  he  needs  another  one  so  soon, 
can  you?” 

Tony  didn’t  answer.  He  was  thinking  of  what  a  lucky 
boy  Jim  was,  with  a  father  who  could  buy  him  bicycles; 
and  he  thought  of  his  own  father,  who  could  just  about  feed 
his  seven  children.  When  Mr.  Stapleton  received  no  answer, 
he  began  to  think,  too.  He  looked  at  the  curly  head  bent 
over  his  shoes.  He  watched  the  strong  young  arms  rubbing 
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•  the  cloth  back  and  forth.  He  was  a  hard,  energetic  business¬ 
man,  but  he  stopped  to  wonder  why  there  were  Tonys  and 
Jimmys.  Tony  looked  up  and  smiled. 

"All  through,  Mr.  Stapleton.” 

The  man  smiled  back.  There  was  something  about  Tony’s 
grin  that  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  everyone’s  heart.  It 
was  wide  and  white  and  real. 

Mr.  Stapleton  gave  him  a  quarter  and  hurried  along. 
Many  of  the  men  who  stopped  gave  Tony  a  quarter,  but 
he  was  always  afraid  they  made  a  mistake;  he  knew  that 
Mr.  Stapleton  meant  to  give  him  the  extra  fifteen  cents. 

During  the  morning  Tony  had  ten  customers.  All  of  them 
were  hurried  businessmen,  except  one.  He  was  a  high  school 
boy.  Tony  knew  he  felt  very  important,  having  his  shoes 
shined  by  someone  only  two  or  three  years  his  junior.  At 
11  A.M.  New  York  was  working.  Tony  opened  his  lunch 
bag  and  ate  his  sandwich.  He  watched  the  busses  and  cars 
and  taxis  go  by.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  it  was  time  for  lunch 
in  New  York.  People  poured  out  of  every  door,  crossed 
streets  and  streamed  into  other  doors  to  eat  and  drink  for 
an  hour.  Tony  usually  sat  very  still  on  his  box  at  this  hour, 
because  no  one  wasted  precious  luncheon  minutes  to  have 
his  shoes  shined,  unless  the  luncheon  engagement  was  a 
momentous  occasion.  Within  an  hour  New  York  was  fed 
and  back  in  the  tall,  thin  buildings  that  fascinated  Tony  so. 
Ever  since  he  was  very  small  he  wanted  to  ride  to  the  top 
of  one  of  those  buildings.  He  thought  he  could  reach  out 
and  steal  a  star  if  he  ever  did  get  to  the  top.  But  he  never 
had  had  the  chance  when  he  was  younger,  and  now  that  he 
was  twelve  years  old  he  knew  that  he  could  never  steal  a 
star  even  if  he  stood  on  top  of  the  highest  building  in  the 
world. 
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Tony  didn’t  do  much  business  in  the  afternoon.  He 
packed  up  his  case  at  four  and  started  home.  His  mother 
warned  him  when  he  left  the  house  to  be  back  for  supper. 
She  was  very  insistent,  too.  Of  course  he  usually  didn’t  get 
home  until  after  seven.  He  waited  for  the  young  men  who 
took  girls  to  dinner  and  the  movies.  Many  of  them  stopped 
for  a  shine.  They  never  gave  him  more  than  twenty  cents, 
but  he  didn’t  mind.  He  supposed  that  it  was  expensive  to 
take  girls  out,  especially  the  ones  who  wore  high  heels  and 
long  silky  dresses,  and  big  flowery  hats.  He  would  have  to 
miss  the  young  men  tonight.  He  wondered  why  his  mother 
wanted  him  home  early.  Maybe  she  had  some  chores  for 
him  to  do  at  home,  like  washing  down  the  back  stairs.  They 
lived  in  a  flat  one  flight  up  off  Broadway.  The  stairs  got  very 
dirty  with  nine  pairs  of  feet  trudging  over  them.  Mom 
usually  left  that  chore  for  Tony. 

He  walked  along  with  his  box  over  his  shoulder.  He  wasn’t 
too  far  from  home,  only  ten  blocks  or  so;  it  was  silly  to  take 
the  subway.  Anyway  he  wanted  to  save  the  dime.  He 
stopped  at  one  of  the  big  store  windows  to  look  at  a  beau¬ 
tiful  red  bicycle.  Then  he  thought  of  Jimmy  Stapleton. 
He  felt  a  little  twinge  of  something,  and  he  knew  he  would 
like  to  be  Jimmy  Stapleton  for  just  one  day.  He  knew  he 
would  like  to  say,  "Dad,  I  want  a  new  bicycle,”  just  to  see 
what  would  happen. 

He  turned  away  and  hurried  his  steps.  He  was  home  in 
ten  minutes.  As  he  walked  up  the  stairs  to  the  second  floor, 
he  noticed  they  were  clean.  He  could  even  smell  the  soap, 
so  he  knew  they  had  been  just  done.  He  opened  the  door 
quietly,  then  set  down  his  box  with  a  bang  so  that  his  mother 
would  know  he  was  home. 

Suddenly  from  the  kitchen  came  his  mother.  Behind  her 
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were  all  his  sisters  and  brothers,  his  father,  and  his  aunt  who 
lived  two  blocks  away. 

"Happy  Birthday,  Tony!  Thirteen  years  old  today — a 
real  man!” 

Not  until  that  moment  did  Tony  realize  why  he  had  to 
be  home  early,  and  why  the  stairs  were  clean.  It  was  his 
birthday,  and  he  was  thirteen  years  old.  He  wanted  to  cry, 
but  he  didn’t.  Instead,  he  gave  his  mother  a  big  kiss  and 
hugged  his  father.  They  led  him  to  the  kitchen  table.  There 
was  a  big  dish  of  spaghetti,  a  platter  of  fried  chicken,  a 
bowl  of  fresh  green  salad,  and  two  plates  of  warm  white 
bread.  Everyone  sat  down  and  ate.  Somehow  the  family 
seemed  happier  than  Tony  had  ever  remembered.  His  father 
even  looked  a  little  younger  than  Mr.  Stapleton.  It  was  a 
wonderful  party.  Everyone  helped  with  the  dishes.  After¬ 
wards  Tony’s  father  played  the  piano  and  they  all  sang.  The 
little  flat  was  filled  with  music  and  happiness.  Tony’s  heart 
was  filled,  too. 

The  next  morning  he  was  on  his  corner.  "Shine,  mister? 
Only  a  dime.” 

The  busy  men  hurried  by.  Then  Tony  saw  Mr.  Stapleton. 

"  ’Mornin’,  sir.” 

"Good  morning,  Tony.  Sorry,  no  shine  today,  son.  I  have 
some  business  to  attend  to.  Do  you  remember  what  I  told 
you  yesterday  about  my  boy  wanting  a  bicycle?  Well,  it 
was  his  birthday.  I  was  so  busy  at  the  office  I  forgot  all 
about  it.  Now  I  have  to  put  in  a  rush  order  for  one.  I 
haven’t  an  extra  minute — even  for  one  of  your  good  shines.” 

Mr.  Stapleton  tossed  him  a  quarter.  As  Tony  turned  the 
shiny  coin  over  in  his  hand,  he  turned  his  thoughts  over  in 
his  little  mind.  He  felt  a  twinge  again,  but  not  like  the  one 
he  felt  yesterday  when  he  was  looking  at  the  bicycle.  Today 
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he  felt  sorry  for  Jimmy  because  his  father  forgot  him.  But, 
of  course,  Jimmy’s  father  was  busy  with  big  things,  and 
birthdays  were  such  little  things  after  all. 


LIMITATIONS 

Miriam  R.  Hingston,  ”)0 

What  man  can  fashion  a  snowflake? 
What  man  can  mould  a  moon? 

What  man  can  seal  the  daylight  up 
Or  make  the  late  the  soon? 

What  man  can  snuff  a  single  star, 

Or  turn  away  the  tide? 

What  man  can  pocket  a  swallow’s  song, 
Or  make  the  wind  abide? 

Life  gives  us  pleasures  one  by  one 
To  pilfer  them  away; 

Whose  ears  are  keen  enough  to  hear 
The  music  of  yesterday? 

For  life  is  swift  and  merciless 
And  knows  not  to  be  mild, 

And  who  can  give  back  Santa  Claus 
To  a  broken-hearted  child? 
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MISTAKEN  IDENTITY 

Marie  T.  Hatpin,  y50 

T OM  MARSH  rubbed  his  arms  briskly  to  keep 
warm.  He  had  listened  to  the  steady  chop  chop  of  the  rain 
for  an  hour.  His  rain  visor  was  little  protection.  It  served 
as  a  drain  for  a  puddle  of  water  which’  dripped  steadily  on 
his  nose.  His  feet  resembled  toy  tug  boats  caught  in  a  swirl¬ 
ing  pool  of  muddy  water.  The  heavy  blanket  of  fog  was 
beginning  to  lift  now,  and  in  the  distance  Tom  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  thick  brown  trunks  of  the  trees,  but  a  cobwebby 
coating  still  covered  the  leaves  and  branches. 

Tom  turned  to  his  companion  who  was  due  to  go  off  duty 
at  ten  o’clock.  "This  place  must  be  getting  me  down,  Ed. 
Even  the  rain  sounds  like  marching  feet  as  it  hits  the  cement 
courtyard.  Guess  I  should  have  stayed  in  law  school.” 

Ed  Meeley  had  been  a  prison  guard  for  twenty  years,  as 
his  leathery  weather-beaten  complexion  bore  a  testimony. 
He,  too,  had  spent  many  a  similar  night. 

"Take  it  easy,  Tom,”  he  answered.  "You’ll  get  used  to 
it  when  you’ve  been  here  awhile.  The  place  kind  of  grows 
on  you.  Think  what  you  are  doing  for  society  while  making 
a  decent  living  besides.” 

Ed  was  proud  and  with  good  reason.  It  had  not  been  easy 
to  support  five  children  on  sixty  dollars  a  week  and  send 
three  of  his  boys  to  college.  Perhaps  when  he  retired  three 
years  from  now,  his  dream  of  taking  the  boys  on  a  fishing 
trip  would  become  a  reality.  He  felt  sorry  for  Tom.  He 
wondered  why  a  personable,  capable  young  man  of  twenty- 
seven  could  not  adjust  himself.  Since  his  discharge  from 
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the  army  three  years  ago  he  had  drifted  from  one  position 
to  another. 

"Tell  you  what,  Tom,”  Ed  said,  "I’ll  send  someone  from 
the  look-out  office  to  relieve  you  when  I  check  out.  They 
should  be  able  to  spare  a  man,  and  you  could  sure  use  a 
cup  of  coffee.  I’d  stay  myself,  but  my  wife  is  planning  a 
special  birthday  dinner  for  Chuck.  Chuck  is  my  youngest 
and  he’d  be  pretty  disappointed  if  I  didn’t  make  it.” 

"I’ll  be  all  right,  Ed,”  Tom  replied.  "Guess  I  just  have 
the  jitters  tonight.  Go  on  along  home.  Be  sure  and  wish 
the  'kid’  a  happy  birthday  for  me.” 

He  wrapped  his  raincoat  about  him  more  securely  and 
rested  the  back  of  his  head  on  the  prison  wall  as  he  listened 
to  the  suctioning  sound  of  Ed’s  footsteps  fade  in  the  distance. 

Tom  could  barely  discern  the  light  in  the  prison  cells  as 
they  were  extinguished  one  by  one.  He  knew  that  the  guards 
would  soon  be  making  their  first  nightly  round  along  the 
dim  cell  corridors  and  he  envied  the  prisoners  their  warm 
quarters.  Suddenly  he  was  awakened  from  his  thoughts  by 
a  rattling  sound  which  came  from  the  direction  of  the  gate. 

"Is  that  you,  Ed?”  he  called.  The  wind  muffled  the  sound 
of  his  voice.  He  knew  that  the  sound  hadn’t  carried.  Per¬ 
haps  Ed  had  not  been  able  to  find  a  relief  man. 

"Who’s  there?”  he  asked,  calling  louder. 

There  was  a  barely  audible  scuffle  and  then  a  faint  shout 
from  the  direction  of  the  gate. 

Don’t  get  panicky.  That  might  not  have  been  a  shot. 
What’s  the  matter  with  me,  anyway?  I’ve  got  to  get  hold 
of  myself.  He  mumbled  the  words  cautioningly. 

Feeling  the  security  of  his  holster,  he  advanced  a  few  steps. 
"Halt!”  he  bellowed.  "Stop,  or  I’ll  shoot!”  Tom  crept 
slowly  toward  the  direction  of  the  noise.  "I’ll  give  you  one 
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more  chance,”  he  shouted.  "If  you  don’t  answer  me  I’ll 
shoot.” 

He  aimed  his  revolver  and  released  the  bolt.  He  winced 
at  the  thunderous  retort.  The  revolver  felt  cold  and  sounded 
ominous.  He  threw  his  gun  to  the  ground  but  retrieved  it 
hastily.  He  realized  that  his  shot  had  been  like  a  stab  in 
the  dark. 

All  evening  the  flood  beams  from  the  tower  had  been 
tracing  a  steady  course  along  the  walls  of  the  prison  and 
the  yard.  At  one  moment  the  beams  reflected  the  outline  of 
a  man  pointing  away  from  Tom’s  direction.  Tom,  still 
slightly  dazed,  began  to  shout  again. 

"Why  didn’t  you  keep  those  beams  on  him?  It  was  a 
trick!”  Then  suddenly  fear  overcame  him.  Maybe  I  didn’t 
shoot  him.  Maybe  he’s  still  alive.  Got  to  be  careful  now. 
Better  sneak  up  on  him. 

Stormy  nights  were  ideal  for  escape.  Tom  tried  to  con¬ 
vince  himself  that  he  had  performed  his  duty.  Why  be 
afraid  to  look  at  the  corpse  of  an  escaped  convict?  The 
guards  in  the  tower  had  slipped  up.  They  should  have  kept 
the  flood  beam  on  the  man.  There  was  nothing  to  worry 
about.  Ed  had  gone  home  fifteen  minutes  before.  There 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  have  come  back.  It  was  too 
soon  for  the  relief  man.  It  had  to  be  a  prisoner. 

He  derided  himself  for  worrying.  He  crept  over  to  the 
body  and  flashed  a  light  on  the  pale  countenance.  A  thin 
stream  of  blood  trickled  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth. 
Tom  staggered  back.  "I’ve  killed  him!  I’ve  killed  him!”  he 
screamed,  stumbling  aimlessly  and  tripping  over  the  limp 
form. 

"Why  don’t  they  come  and  get  me?”  he  screamed  again. 
"I’ll  give  myself  up  if  they  don’t  come  for  me.”  He  forgot 
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that  no  one  was  near  enough  to  hear  his  pleas.  There  was 
a  commotion  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  prison  yard.  The 
sirens  had  been  ringing  constantly  for  five  minutes.  He  had 
failed  to  notice.  Then  suddenly  he  became  aware  of  the 
flood  lights  focused  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  yard  and 
staggered  toward  them. 

"Isn’t  that  Tom  in  the  middle  of  the  yard?”  one  of  the 
guards  asked.  "Someone  come  with  me  while  I  find  out 
what  the  trouble  is.”  The  guard  and  his  companion  hurried 
over.  "What’s  the  matter?”  the  guard  exclaimed. 

"Help  me!  Please  help  me!  I’ve  killed  him!”  Tom  replied 
pathetically. 

"What  are  you  talking  about,  Tom?  He’s  not  dead.  He 
was  clever,  but  not  clever  enough  to  escape.  Don’t  worry. 
He’s  in  good  hands.  He  must  have  spotted  you  standing  by 
the  front  gate  because  the  flood  beam  caught  him  running 
away  from  that  direction.” 

"Don’t  you  understand?  It’s  Ed,”  Tom  sobbed.  "He 
won’t  be  able  to  make  that  birthday  party.” 

"Take  Tom  to  the  infirmary,”  the  guard  said  to  his  com¬ 
panion.  "He’s  in  no  condition  to  help  out  here.  I’ll  send 
the  ambulance  over  to  the  front  gate  to  see  what  Tom’s 
shouting  about.  He’s  still  got  war  hysteria.  A  lot  of  these 
veterans  go  beserk  when  they  hear  gunfire.  The  prisoner 
must  have  taken  a  shot  at  Tom  before  he  started  to  run.” 

The  sun  shone  brightly  through  the  barred  windows  of 
the  prison  infirmary  the  next  morning.  Tom  had  been  given 
a  sedative  to  make  him  sleep. 

"He’s  beginning  to  come  out  of  it!”  a  voice  at  the  side 
of  the  bed  exclaimed.  "Are  you  going  to  tell  him  now, 
Warden?” 
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"The  sooner  he  knows,  the  faster  he’ll  recover,”  the  War¬ 
den  answered. 

Tom’s  eyelids  fluttered  and  opened  slowly.  Tears  streamed 
from  his  eyes  when  he  noticed  the  visitors.  "I  did  it,  Warden. 
Why  didn’t  I  make  sure  before  I  aimed?” 

"There  now,  Tom.  You  did  your  duty,”  the  Warden 
answered.  "We  want  you  to  get  well,  Tom.  Men  like  you 
are  needed  to  run  a  prison.  Ed  is  gone,  God  rest  his  soul. 
There  is  no  record  that  he  ever  checked  out.  It  wasn’t 
your  bullet  that  killed  him,  Tom.  We  found  a  forty-five 
calibre  bullet,  the  bullet  from  your  gun,  lodged  in  the 
directory  sign.  The  escaped  convict  was  carrying  a  thirty- 
eight  revolver.  It’s  a  mystery  where  it  came  from,  but  I’ll 
see  that  a  thorough  investigation  is  made.  The  coroner 
turned  the  fatal  bullet  over  to  the  laboratory  for  examina¬ 
tion  and  tests  proved  that  a  thirty-eight  cartridge  killed  Ed.” 

Tom  closed  his  eyes  and  was  silent.  I’m  a  free  man,  he 
thought.  Free  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  in  prison.  I 
belong  here. 
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MR.  PIERCE  TRAVELS 


Marie  T.  Hayes,  *51 

M  R.  PIERCE  was  a  little  man  with  big  ideas. 
He  had  spent  his  boyhood  watching  ships  sail  in  and  out  of 
Portland  Harbor,  dreaming  of  their  wonderful  destinations 
and  daring  to  tell  no  one  of  his  madcap  scheme.  But  now 
at  sixty- three  he  was  ready.-.  Mr.  Pierce  was  going  to  see 
the  world. 

Closing  his  little  Beanery  and  picking  up  his  little  bag, 
for  everything  about  Mr.  Pierce  was  dimensional,  he  set  out 
on  his  long  and  arduous  journey.  He  had  barely  reached 
Elm  Tree  Corner  when  he  heard  the  twang  of  a  familiar 
voice. 

"Whare  you  goin’,  Fred  Pierce,  at  this  time  o’  day?” 

"Great  Granma’s  dying  in  Wichita,  you  old  busybody,” 
mumbled  Mr.  Pierce. 

It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Pierce  was  rather  annoyed  at 
having  been  found  doing  anything  out  of  the  ordinary.  Like 
a  culpable  urchin,  he  shuffled  down  Maple  Street  until  he 
turned  off  at  the  main  Highway.  Then  lo  and  behold!  Mr. 
Pierce  perked  up  his  head,  picked  up  his  feet,  and  marched 
down  the  Highway  to  find  the  end  of  Route  I  on  the  West 
Coast.  He  was  off  to  California,  China,  Poughkeepsie,  Siam, 
and  all  the  other  places  he  had  ever  dreamed  of. 

Reassuringly  patting  the  bulk  sewed  to  his  red  flannels, 
he  swung  along  singing. 

"Heigh  ho!  Heigh  ho!  Off  I  go 
To  see  the  wide  and  wonderful  world.” 


Gaining  confidence  from  this  bit  of  assertion  he  chattered 
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with  the  chipmunks  hopping  around  the  brush  that  edged 
the  road.  Suddenly  frightened  by  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice,  he  snapped  back  to  his  staid,  suppressed  self. 

Automobiles  whizzed  by  all  day  but  paid  no  attention  to 
the  solitary  figure  strolling  along  the  Highway.  From  out 
the  timbers  Mr.  Pierce  caught  his  first  glimpse  of  stable 
civilization  in  the  form  of  a  combination  gas  station  and 
Hot  Dog  stand.  Meandering  up  to  the  box-like  affair  labeled 
EAT,  he  gave  his  order. 

'Tour  Hot  Dogs  with,  sonny!” 

"O.K.,  Granpop,”  sang  the  hasher  splattering  one  with 
mustard.  "Anything  else?” 

"No,  thank  ye,  spoils  the  taste.” 

Having  finished  his  lunch,  Mr.  Pierce  bought  a  supply  of 
gumdrops  and  tramped  on  back  to  the  Highway  and  China. 

When  dusk  fell,  he  curled  up  under  an  old  pine  and 
being  native  to  the  scenery  fell  sound  asleep. 

Mr.  Pierce  was  up  with  the  sun  and  all  aglow  to  continue 
his  great  excursion.  First  he  marched,  then  walked,  then 
plodded,  trudged,  and  shuffled  ever  on.  So  it  was  the  first 
day,  and  the  second  day,  and  the  third  day.  But  at  noon 
on  the  fourth  day  Mr.  Pierce  reached  the  Danvers  Hills  and 
the  brink  of  Boston — a  tired,  old  man.  He  knew  that  if 
he  were  to  enjoy  the  first  stop  of  his  expedition  he  had  better 
find  a  place  to  relax  and  rest,  for  tomorrow  he  would  enter 
the  heart  of  the  City.  Toddling  down  a  cut  off  the  High¬ 
way,  he  came  to  an  old  farmhouse  with  a  dilapidated  sign 
reading,  "Transients  Welcome.” 

"This  here  looks  pretty  good,”  he  observed  and  tramped 
up  the  stairs  to  be  greeted  by  a  withered  old  woman. 

"You  lookin’  for  a  room,  Mister?” 
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"That  right,  Marm;  just  want  a  clean  bed  and  a  good 
hot  meal.  I’m  willin’  to  pay  cash.” 

"How  much?”  gleamed  the  woman. 

"Anything  fair  and  decent,”  declared  Mr.  Pierce. 

"Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  too  much?” 

"Two  dollars  is  fine,”  answered  Mr.  Pierce,  wanting  the 
best  of  the  bargain. 

"Room’s  up  top  of  the  stair,  supper  at  six  sharp,  first 
come  first  served,  cash  in  advance.” 

Paying  the  woman,  he  stumped  up  the  stairs  into  his  room. 
"I’m  all  tuckered  out,”  he  muttered  and  flopped  on  the  bed. 
Within  two  minutes  the  sound  of  snoring  could  be  heard 
from  the  room  up  top  of  the  stair,  and  it  continued  till 
dawn  the  next  day. 

At  daybreak  Mr.  Pierce  was  up  looking  for  his  six  o’clock 
supper  but  had  seven  o’clock  breakfast  instead.  Bidding  the 
old  shrew  time  of  day,  Mr.  Pierce  started  off  with  renewed 
vigor. 

Filene’s  clock  struck  three  as  Mr.  Pierce  crossed  Washing¬ 
ton  Street  to  enter  New  England’s  largest  department  store. 
Completely  oblivious  to  the  hustle  bustle  surrounding  him, 
he  browsed  in,  out,  and  around  the  various  departments 
until  he  spied  the  Book  Shoppe.  Making  his  way  to  the 
entrance  he  ambled  across  to  the  section  marked  "Travel” 
and  began  to  look  around.  After  twelve  years  he  is  still 
looking  around.  You  may  hear  the  telephone  ring  in  that 
department  and  the  magic  cry,  "Mr.  Pierce — Travels”,  and 
from  some  distant  land,  some  foreign  shore,  Mr.  Pierce  will 
appear. 
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THE  PACK  OF  AUTOLYCUS 


"My  father  named  me  Autolycus  ...  a  snapper-up  of  unconsidered 
trifles.’* 

"Jog  on,  jog  on  the  footpath  way, 

And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a. 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 

Your  sad  heart  tires  in  a  mile-a.” 

The  Winter’s  Tale ,  IV,  Hi 


GOAL  SIGHTED 

Returning  to  school  in  your  senior  year  of  college  is  rather  different 
from  other  years.  When  the  summer  air  is  subtly  changing  to  the  cool¬ 
ness  of  an  early  autumn,  it  all  comes  to  you.  You  are  washing  the  dishes 
one  morning,  or  taking  a  walk  by  yourself,  and  you  suddenly  realize  that 
this  fall  you  will  go  back  to  school  for  the  last  time.  It’s  a  sharp  thought, 
and  you  stop  short  in  what  you  are  doing,  glad  and  sad  at  the  same  time. 
A  whole  new  life  awaits  you  after  school  years  are  over,  and  you  know 
it,  and  yet  .  .  .  For  no  good  reason  you  remember  the  first  morning 
you  ever  went  to  school.  You  woke  up  while  it  was  still  dark  and  lay 
impatiently  quiet  for  a  while  in  the  shadowy  room,  and  then  awakened 
most  of  the  family  with  your  loud  and  sing-song  intonation,  "I’m  going 
to  school  today!”,  repeated  at  slender  intervals  until  the  family  arose 
for  the  day  in  amused  self-defense.  You  wore  a  red  plaid  dress  and 
patent  leather  shoes,  and  pulled  your  older  sister,  who  was  taking  you 
to  school,  along  the  early  morning  streets  to  your  first  day  in  the  first 
grade.  And  your  school  life  began.  You  remember  all  the  other  autumn 
days  of  going  back  to  school,  meeting  old  friends,  and  reciting  chrono¬ 
logically  the  events  of  the  summer  past.  You  remember  the  flurry  in 
the  schoolyard,  and  the  clinging  smell  of  apples  in  the  air,  creeping  from 
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beneath  the  colored  metal  covers  of  countless  lunch  boxes.  There  were 
the  new  clothes  and  the  new  jump  ropes,  and  a  snap  to  the  air,  after  the 
last  languid  days  of  summer.  There  were  little  girls  in  starched  and 
rustling  cotton  dresses,  and  little  boys  in  white  shirts  and  new  corduroy 
trousers  that  squeaked  when  they  walked,  and  surrounding  everything 
there  was  the  marvelous  elusive  excitement  that  was  everywhere  and 
inside  everybody,  but  confusingly  intangible. 

Grammar  school  passed  and  high  school  came,  and  there  still  the 
bright,  cool  days,  the  new  dresses  and  the  old  friends,  and  the  first  walks 
to  school  under  tall,  quiet  trees,  the  scuffing  through  the  yellow,  first- 
fallen  leaves,  and  the  same  muffled,  mysterious  excitement  of  the  first 
day.  There  were  the  same  ripples  and  cross  currents  of  movement  in 
the  schoolyard,  and  animated  discussions  on  the  probable  personality  of 
the  new  teacher. 

It  all  comes  back  and  leaves  you  a  little  lonely.  You  are  going  back 
for  the  last  time,  and  you  don’t  know  whether  to  like  it  or  not.  You’ll 
wear  a  cap  and  gown  all  year  and  be  the  "oldest”.  You’ll  have  your 
last  Thanksgiving  holidays,  your  last  Christmas  vacation,  your  last 
membership  in  the  clubs  you  love,  your  last  play,  and  your  last  assem¬ 
blies,  and  when  graduation  comes  in  June,  it  will  be  for  you ,  your  class. 
And  you’ll  never  go  back  again.  And  all  the  wonderful,  mad-dash  life 
of  school  will  be  over.  Going  back  to  school  in  your  last  year  of  college 
is  rather  different  from  other  years.  When  the  summer  air  is  changing 
to  the  coolness  of  autumn,  it  all  comes  to  you. 

M.  R.  H.,  ’50 


A  RECIPE  FOR  AUTUMN 

Turn  a  mountain  upside  down  and  fill  it  with  air  that  is  as  crisp 
as  a  leaf  of  lettuce.  Sprinkle  with  magic  colors  to  transform  the  worn 
green  gowns  of  the  trees  into  robes  of  festive  rainbow  hues — chocolate- 
brown  lighted  with  strands  of  gold,  blush  red,  young  leaf  green  dabbed 
with  dots  of  rose.  Scent  the  whole  with  the  perfume  from  a  million 
apples.  Add  a  quarter  of  a  shovel  of  stardust  and  stir  with  an  arch¬ 
angel’s  wand.  Then  turn  the  mountain  right  side  up,  and  you  have 
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the  perfect  autumn  day — a  day  made  for  forward  passes,  chestnut  hunt¬ 
ing,  shuffling  through  fallen  leaves  and  startling  little  creatures  from 
their  soft,  damp  beds  half  an  instant  before  your  foot  would  have 
crushed  them. 

Autumn  is 

"More  beautiful 

Because  of  what  has  gone  before 
And  what  will  come  again  .  .  . 

More  beautiful 
Now  that  the  spring, 

The  summer,  and  the  clover 
Are  no  more.” 

B.  M.  G.,  ’53 


MORE  POPULAR  FALLACIES 

That  the  Late-Comer  Should  Be  Ostracized 
That  the  Study  of  the  Classics  Is  a  Waste  of  Time 
That  Some  Days  Must  Be  Dark  and  Dreary 

THAT  THE  LATE-COMER  SHOULD  BE  OSTRACIZED 

The  "late”  George  Apley  originated  a  cliche  that  clings  to  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  every  lingering  person.  To  the  friend  waiting  on  the  corner  in 
the  rain,  to  the  employer  waiting  in  his  office  in  a  heat,  to  the  professor 
interrupted  in  a  running  train  of  thought,  a  breathless  late  arrival  is 
hardly  a  cliche.  The  friend,  the  employer,  and  professor  are  not  bound 
by  cliches  in  cataloguing  the  tardy.  Their  thoughts  about  this  tardy 
member  of  society  originate  and  expand  in  a  most  un-cliche-like  manner. 
They  become  angry.  They  threaten.  They  warn.  And  this  is  all  under¬ 
standable.  I  have  felt  the  same  way  myself.  But  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  wronged  cannot  curb  their  impatience  long  enough  to  look  to  the 
side  of  the  tardy.  What  made  him  late?  The  wronged,  the  victim, 
always  feels  it  a  slight  to  his  integrity  to  keep  him  waiting.  He  feels 
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it  to  be  a  blow  to  his  status  in  society,  to  his  importance,  to  his  own 
conscientiousness  about  promptness. 

It  is  hardly  ever  one  big  reason  that  dwarfs  the  victim  into  insig¬ 
nificance  on  the  corner,  in  the  office,  or  in  the  classroom.  It  is  usually 
a  combination  of  a  lot  of  little  things.  From  personal  experience  it 
might  be  a  last-minute  stocking  run,  sudden  realization  of  need  of 
parental  financial  backing,  a  dry  pen,  a  last  hungry  bit  of  ice  cream  in 
the  "caf,”  an  upside  down  pocketbook  at  the  crucial  last  minute.  All 
of  these  separately  are  insignificant  in  comparison  to  the  coming  meet¬ 
ing,  but  together  they  have  the  effect  of  a  ball  and  chain  attached  to 
leaden  feet.  For  not  one  minute  does  the  tardy  forget  his  duty.  In  fact, 
the  full  implication  of  his  lack  is  pounding  in  his  ears  louder  and 
louder  as  the  critical  moment  arrives,  and  leaves.  That  is  the  reason 
for  the  late-comer’s  labored,  nonchalant  pose  that  inevitably  enrages 
the  victim. 

It  is  entirely  a  one-sided  affair.  There  is  a  definite  cleavage  between 
the  tardy  and  the  prompt.  One  does  not  give  an  inch  to  the  other. 
There  is  a  certain  stubborn  pride  in  maintaining  a  defense  of  their 
respective  positions.  The  victim, — waiting — tapping  a  foot  impatiently, 
sees  no  reason  why  some  people  never  arrive  anywhere  on  time.  The 
tardy, — coming  (?) — sees  no  reason  why  others  have  such  temperamental 
shortcomings  as  to  show  their  feelings  in  so  grieved  a  manner.  Why  not 
drop  the  whole  subject?  It  seems  so  childish  to  dwell  on  a  trivial  few 
minutes. 

I  can  see  both  points  of  view,  but  I  find  myself  leaning  more  sympa¬ 
thetically  toward  the  latter.  Think  of  the  nervous  tension  of  the  very 
last  minute  when  the  tardy  one  knows  that  he  is  really  going  to  be  late. 
This  tension  probably  has  its  most  telling  effects  when  zero  minute  is 
train  time.  Have  you  ever  leapt  back  fences,  run  into  the  very  midst 
of  teeming  traffic,  and  across  steaming  railroad  tracks  waving  frantically 
at  the  engineer,  and  seen  the  caustic  light  of  resignation  in  his  eye  as 
he  held  back  the  chugging  engine?  The  moment  of  relaxation,  mentally 
anyway,  begins  at  that  look  of  resignation.  But  if  you  can  imagine  the 
feelings  of  the  tardy  in  this  one  instance,  you  can  understand  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  hand  I  extend. 

There  are  also  the  tardy  who  go  on  being  tardy,  never  realizing  their 
plight.  They  look  at  their  watches,  note  five  minutes  until  class  time, 
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stop  at  the  "caf”  for  coffee,  meet  a  friend  and  discuss  last  week  end 
and  next  week  end,  and  possibilities.  They  then  walk  in,  with  true  sur¬ 
prise,  after  the  last  bell  echoes  have  faded. 

In  either  case  there  is  a  certain  thrill  in  "just  making  it,” — not  missing 
anything,  hardly.  No  matter  how  much  rush  and  bustle,  nervous  ten¬ 
sion,  late  lectures,  it  is  all  worth  it  if  you  feel  you  have  arrived  by  the 
"skin  of  your  teeth.”  After  several  habit-forming  weeks  of  just-making- 
it  or  a-very-few-minutes-late  episodes,  there  is  infinite  boredom  in 
arriving  first  on  the  rainy  corner,  in  the  empty  office,  in  the  straggling-in 
classroom,  or  at  the  quiet,  abandoned  station — and  just  waiting. 

S.  C.,  ’SO 


THAT  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  CLASSICS  IS  A  WASTE  OF  TIME 

The  New  York  Times,  in  describing  the  painful  experience  of  a  party 
climbing  Mount  Everest,  closes  an  editorial  with  these  words:  "Why  do 
men  expose  themselves  needlessly  to  peril  and  suffering  when  they  might 
sit  comfortably  under  their  own  roof  trees?  Because,  perhaps,  the  legend 
of  Prometheus  is  true.  Humanity  reaches  toward  the  heavens  and  would 
bring  down  its  fire  to  mortal  hearths.”  In  193  8  the  same  newspaper 
had  the  headlines:  "Listening  to  Mars.  America  Eavesdrops  on  Europe’s 
War  Cries.”  A  writer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  recently  spoke  of  Russia 
as  a  country  "whose  strength  is  renewed  with  every  fall,  like  Antaeus 
of  old.”  In  an  article  in  Harper’s  we  find  Paul  Revere  referred  to  as 
the  "Hermes  of  the  American  Revolution.” 

Does  not  the  man  uneducated  in  the  classics,  then,  find  himself  handi¬ 
capped,  even  in  everyday  living?  Has  he  never  wondered  about  such 
ordinary  trademarks  in  the  business  world  as  the  Vesta  stove,  Medusa 
cement,  The  Pegasus  Bookshop,  the  Halcyon  Laundry,  the  Mercury 
Magazine?  Does  he  never  consider  the  origin  of  such  common  expres¬ 
sions  as  a  Janus- faced  fact,  the  Midas  touch?  Why  should  we  speak 
of  the  days  between  July  5  and  August  11  as  dog  days?  What  was 
the  origin  of  the  ceremony  which  takes  place  on  ships  crossing  the 
equator?  Or  why  should  medical  associations  have  in  their  seals  a  wand 
with  a  serpent  entwined  about  it? 

How  can  the  uninitiated  feel  the  full  significance  of  the  lines, 
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"Will  all  great  Neptune’s  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand?” 

How  will  he  interpret 

"These  are  the  letters  Cadmus  gave. 

Think  you  he  meant  them  for  a  slave?” 

Or  what  will  he  make  of  Keats’  analogy, 

"And  once,  above  the  edges  of  our  nest, 

An  arch  face  peeped,  an  Oread,  as  I  guessed.” 

And  what  picture  does  he  form  in  reading  Milton’s 

"More  lovely  than  Pandora,  whom  the  gods 
Endowed  with  all  their  gifts.” 

We  daily  meet  Minerva  yarns,  and  Argus  camera,  even  White  Owl 
cigars.  Notice  that  the  Socony- Vacuum  Oil  Company  has  chosen  Pegasus 
for  its  trademark;  that  Mercury’s  foot  is  a  symbol  for  the  products  of 
the  Goodyear  Rubber  Company.  Examine  the  colophons  of  any  publish¬ 
ing  company  and  you  will  find  anything  from  an  owl  to  the  head  of 
Athena.  Observe  that  the  wreath,  symbol  of  supreme  achievement,  is 
used  for  books  which  win  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  Or  refer  to  a  back  issue 
of  Life  to  find  the  following  lines: 

"Whither  wouldst  thou  lead  my  thought, 

Whispering  wings  of  May? 

Down  dim  glades  with  mystery  fraught, 
Emerald-veined,  where  long  unsought, 

Nymph  and  Dryad  play?” 

Oh,  but  some  will  say,  the  Latin  language  will  never  be  spoken.  To  be 
sure,  the  number  of  friends  with  whom  we  could  converse  in  the  tongue 
of  the  Roman  is  limited.  Yet,  there  is  compensation  for  hours  of  study 
when  we  find  ourselves  able  to  formulate  the  meaning  of  an  unfamiliar 
English  word  by  breaking  it  down  into  prefix  or  suffix  and  Latin  root; 
when  we  are  moved  one  step  closer  to  our  goal  in  the  solution  of  a 
crossword  puzzle  through  our  knowledge  of  Latin.  Expressions  like 
terra  firma,  ad  infinitum ,  tempus  fugit ,  which  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  English  language  by  the  very  realists  and  materialists  who  con¬ 
demn  the  study  of  the  classics,  we  greet  as  old  and  cherished  friends. 
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"Exegi  monumentum  aere  perennius,”  said  Horace  as  he  finished  his 
third  book  of  Odes.  He  cannot  be  contradicted. 

R.  M.  C.,  *50 

THAT  SOME  DAYS  MUST  BE  DARK  AND  DREARY 

Rainy  weather  is  unparalleled,  completely  invigorating,  whipping 
away  the  mental  cobwebs  in  the  forceful  manner  of  a  good  New  England 
housecleaning.  It  is  energizing,  mentally  as  well  as  physically,  calling 
for  prompt  decisions  in  emergencies.  What  is  more  challenging  than 
to  meet  in  one’s  path  a  sudden  pool  of  dark  brown  liquid,  a  miniature 
tarn,  sinister,  noisome,  pestilential.  You  measure  it  with  your  eye  cau¬ 
tiously,  you  brace  yourself  for  the  leap,  and  with  unerring  accuracy, 
you  land  dead  center  in  the  middle  of  its  oozing  depths.  No  sensation 
can  equal  the  thrill  of  flying  deliberately  through  space,  plotting  a 
beautifully-devised  attack,  and  feeling  all  the  while  the  utterly  delicious 
fearful  anticipation  that  your  last  year’s  rubbers  will  not  stand  the  ordeal. 
But  somehow  the  rubbers  survive,  and  what  a  sense  of  power  it  gives, 
to  stand  in  water  almost  to  the  ankles,  triumphantly  swishing  about, 
snug  as  the  captain  in  his  ship’s  cabin. 

But  best  of  all,  a  rainy  day  is  a  magnificent  excuse  for  wearing 
sneakers,  which  are  unsurpassed  in  lending  a  feeling  of  bounce  and 
abandon.  Besides,  one  may  always  wear,  without  reservation,  the  bright¬ 
est  possible  clothes  on  a  dark  day.  It  certainly  requires  little  imagination 
to  wear  a  yellow  dress  when  the  sun  is  emptying  golden  rivers  from  a 
molten  bowl.  But  a  yellow  dress  upon  a  rainy  day!  Oh,  that  is  another 
thing — that  is  poetry!  A  young  lady  may  then  carry  her  own  sun  about 
with  her. 

Stormy  days  are  delightfully  informal.  The  rain  breeds  a  rousing 
camaraderie.  Even  of  a  Monday  morning  there  is  tremendous  fellowship 
in  streetcars  full  of  identically  bedewed  and  trickling  humanity;  every¬ 
one  loses  all  self-consciousness  and  is  immediately  bound  up  in  the 
fraternity  of  broken-ribbed  umbrellas  and  dripping  forelocks.  There  is 
solicitude  for  squeaking  shoes  and  soaked,  shrinking  jackets.  Everyone 
relaxes  and  endures  without  embarrassment  his  sodden  condition.  Per¬ 
haps  in  less  conservative  cities  the  occupants  all  break  into  jolly  college 
songs.  The  more  crowded  the  Boston  car,  the  more  convivial  the  Boston 
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crowd,  and  when  one  passenger  departs  the  rest  give  many  sympathetic 
glances  toward  the  streaming  windows  and  murmur  sincere,  if  restrained, 
regrets.  It  is  like  leaving  a  glowing  fireside  and  the  warm  familiar  circle 
of  old  friends. 

The  rainy  evening  takes  on  an  other-world  loveliness.  For  the  rainy 
day  may  be  dun-colored  wool,  but  the  night  that  follows  is  black  satin. 
In  the  darkly  polished  pavements,  street  lamps  reflect  a  mist-blurred 
golden  glow,  and  it  is  like  walking  on  jewels  scattered  over  a  mirror. 
Darkness,  too,  brings  the  comforting  assurance  that  no  one  will  see  if 
you  walk  home  barefoot  in  the  rain. 

S.  M.  B.,  T1 


AUTUMN 

Marie  B.  Sally ,  y52 

Autumn  is  an  Indian 
Tall  and  grave, 

With  a  scarlet  blanket 
And  a  warcry  brave. 

Autumn  builds  a  fire 
In  his  lair, 

And  the  smoke  haze  rises 
And  fills  the  air. 

Autumn  creeps  stealthily 
Through  the  wood, 

And  the  leaves  change  color 
Where  he  has  stood. 
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By  Avon  River ,  by  H.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1949. 

96  pages. 

By  Avon  River,  a  slender  volume  of  ninety-six  pages,  presents  an 
appeal  to  those  who  delight  in  Shakespeare  and  the  Elizabethan  literary 
world.  The  delicate  lyrics  of  Part  I,  ’'Good  Frend,”  at  once  a  tribute 
to  the  celebrated  poet  and  a  reaction  to  the  emotions  caused  by  a  con¬ 
templation  of  his  genius,  is  admittedly  one  of  the  finest  elegies  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

Through  the  lyric  passes  Claribel,  a  maiden  briefly  mentioned  in 
Shakespeare’s  most  autobiographical  play,  The  Tempest .  It  is  the  "king’s 
fair  daughter”  who  unifies  the  elegiac  tribute;  it  is  her  beauty  which 
has  captured  Miss  Doolittle’s  fancy  and  brought  her  to  Shakespeare. 

Come  as  you  will,  but  I  came  home 
Driven  by  the  Tempest; 

That  was  after  the  wedding-feast; 

’ Twas  a  sweet  marriage,  we  are  told: 

And  she  a  paragon  .  .  .  who  is  now  queen, 

And  the  rarest  that  e’er  came  there. 

Skillful  blending  of  Claribel,  Shakespeare,  and  his  admirers  gives  strength 
and  poignancy  to  the  first  lyric.  A  stillness  and  sadness  linger  there: 

Awkwardly,  tenderly 
We  stand  with  our  flowers, 

Separate,  self-consciously, 

Shyly  or  in  child-like 
Delicate  simplicity. 

It  is  Claribel  who  appears  to  be  the  most  appreciative  of  all  Shakespeare’s 
creations.  Though  "a  shadow  on  his  page”  she  is  grateful  for  his  remem¬ 
brance.  In  her  gratitude,  she  gives  us  the  new,  familiar  Shakespeare. 
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The  second  part  of  the  book,  "The  Guest,”  presents  the  great  Eliza¬ 
bethan  era  with  the  echo  of  its  minor  satellites — the  romantic  Marlowe, 
the  gentlemanly  Sidney,  the  doomed  courtier  Raleigh,  the  scholar  Jonson, 
the  patriot  Drayton,  the  dramatists  Webster,  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher, 
the  popular  Herrick,  the  strained  Donne  and  his  metaphysical  companions. 
Necessarily,  they  are  presented  sketchily.  In  the  discussion,  Shakespeare 
is  not  absorbed  but  remains  pre-eminent. 

The  original  treatment  of  the  familiar  Shakespeare  and  his  contempo¬ 
raries  is  the  essay’s  strength.  In  places  the  repetition  of  names  is  tire¬ 
some;  yet,  the  unusual  form  and  manner  of  the  work  attract.  It  is  a 
book  not  to  be  neglected,  one  which  will  give  most  value  to  those  who 
bring  to  its  reading  knowledge  of  its  subject. 

Janet  T.  Cotter,  ’50 


The  Mudlark ,  by  Theodore  Bonnet.  New  York:  Doubleday  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  1949.  305  pages. 

What  is  a  mudlark?  Bonnet  portrays  it  poignantly  through  Disraeli’s 
polished  rhetoric  as  an  even  greater  anomaly  than  a  bird  which  cannot 
fly,  "not  because  it  could  not  raise  itself  above  the  mud,  but  because 
it  did;  because  from  the  mud  of  the  Thames  it  climbed  into  the  highest 
air  of  the  kingdom,  not  by  any  physical  laws  but  in  spite  of  them.” 
Wheeler  is  our  mudlark’s  name.  He  is  a  little  boy  who  fell  down  an 
open  coal  hole  into  a  glorious  adventure.  Wheeler  did  not  plan  to 
enter  Windsor  Castle,  though  he  had  often  dreamed  of  doing  it.  He 
was  as  much  surprised  as  anyone  else  when,  in  trying  to  find  a  way 
out  of  the  labyrinth  into  which  he  had  fallen,  he  found,  instead,  Victoria’s 
dining  room.  He  ruined  Victoria’s  appetite  and  the  servants’  composure 
and  he  sat  on  the  throne  of  England.  When  the  servants  found  him 
there,  they  dragged  him  off  into  obscurity.  Wheeler,  as  a  person,  fades, 
but  every  subsequent  event  is  colored  by  the  initial  act  of  his  invasion 
of  the  Royal  Household.  Because  of  him,  a  love  match  is  foiled;  because 
of  him,  Victoria’s  coronation  as  Empress  of  India  is  delayed;  because 
of  him,  Scotland  Yard  strives  to  uncover  a  treasonous  group  of  his 
associates  in  a  crime  that  has  no  foundation  in  fact. 
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Some  would  label  The  Mudlark  as  just  another  conventional,  his¬ 
torical  novel  with  a  new  twist.  But  it  is  more  than  that.  Bonnet  gives 
us  a  delightful  glimpse  of  history’s  most  stirring  figures  through  the 
wide,  wondering  eyes  of  a  little  boy.  Bonnet  laughs  at  them,  too, 
just  as  a  little  boy  would.  When  Wheeler  sees  Victoria  for  the  first  time, 
he  is  awestruck.  Somehow  that  feeling  of  awe  is  with  the  reader  when¬ 
ever  Victoria  appears.  Disraeli  here  is  a  person  rather  than  a  personage, 
because  he  liked  Wheeler  and  defended  him.  We  know  that  he  was  a 
great  statesman,  but  because  of  Wheeler  we  know  that  he  was  a  com¬ 
passionate,  sentimental  man  besides.  We  meet  not  only  the  great  of 
England  through  Wheeler,  we  meet  the  servants,  the  society  of  the 
"backstairs”  as  well.  We  see  the  fervent  love  of  a  Grenadier  Guard 
for  a  Maid  of  Honour;  the  consuming  desire  of  the  Queen’s  Irish 
candle-lighter  to  burn  Windsor  Castle  to  a  crisp;  the  gruff  devotion  of 
Mr.  Brown,  the  Scottish  highlander,  for  Albert’s  Queen. 

The  book  defies  category.  It  is  history,  yes,  but  not  the  stereotyped 
view  of  great  people.  Perhaps  some  characters,  such  as  Disraeli  and 
Victoria,  are  remembered  more  vividly  because  of  their  importance  in 
textbooks,  but  in  The  Mudlark  they  are  mere  figures  in  a  colorful 
tapestry  woven  by  Wheeler’s  young  fingers.  Wheeler’s  innocence  in 
intrigue  mocks  their  concern  over  mighty  matters.  It  is  this  innocence 
that  moves  Disraeli  to  extol  the  virtues  of  the  little  mudlark  who  tried 
to  fly  and  did,  and  of  all  the  other  mudlarks  who  would  never  fly.  It  is 
this  innocence  that  draws  Victoria  out  of  mourning  to  visit  foundling 
homes.  All  England  smiles  to  see  her,  and  Wheeler  smiles,  too,  because 
his  Queen,  whom  he  visited,  now  calls  on  his  friends.  Disraeli  may  have 
led  England  in  history  books,  but  in  The  Mudlark  the  leader  was  a  child. 

Anne  C.  Keefe,  *50 


The  Waters  of  Siloe ,  by  Thomas  Merton.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Company,  1949.  377  pages. 

History  moves  in  cycles.  Beginning  in  a  trend  or  a  movement,  a  cycle 
gains  momentum,  reaches  a  point  of  full  maturity  to  swing  suddenly 
out  of  control  to  a  disastrous  extreme.  Such  an  extreme  can  easily  father 
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a  reaction,  which  gathers  speed  and  eventually  completes  the  cycle.  An 
example  of  this  could  be  the  hearts-and-flowers  Romanticism  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century  that  gradually  reversed  itself  and  became  the 
brittle,  bored  Realism  of  the  twentieth  century.  Just  when  and  where 
this  point  of  reversal  will  come  cannot  be  too  easily  known.  We  can, 
however,  recognize  small  warnings  along  the  way. 

Thomas  Merton’s  Seven  Storey  Mountain  is  a  widely  recognized  warn¬ 
ing  of  our  coming  age.  The  Waters  of  Siloe  is  still  another.  It  is  in 
the  second  book  that  Frater  Louis  states  the  case.  He  sees  America  as 
a  country  where  men  "love  comfort  and  pleasure  and  material  security, 
good  health  and  conversation  about  the  weather  and  the  World  Series 
and  the  Rose  Bowl”  and,  even  more  explicitly,  "a  land  where  silence 
makes  men  nervous  and  prayer  drives  them  crazy  and  penance  scares 
them  to  death.”  "Yet  quite  suddenly,”  he  reflects,  "Americans  have 
taken  it  into  their  heads  to  run  off  to  Trappist  monasteries  and  get 
their  heads  shaved  and  put  on  robes  and  scapulars  and  work  in  the 
field  and  pray  half  the  night  and  sleep  on  straw  and,  in  a  word,  become 
monks.” 

Frater  Louis  says  that  the  amazing  growth  of  the  strictest  contem¬ 
plative  order  in  the  Church  surprises  the  monks  as  much  as  anyone  else. 
He  doesn’t  say  that  it  surprises  him.  Thomas  Merton  knew  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  contemplation  to  modern  man;  Frater  Louis  knows  the  joy  of 
contemplation.  i 

This  book,  then,  may  objectively  be  viewed  as  a  key  to  the  future 
but,  subjectively,  it  is  the  answer  to  all  the  questions  raised  in  the 
minds  of  men  by  Seven  Storey  Mountain  and  by  their  own  secret  broken 
hearts.  Because  the  subject,  Contemplation,  must  be  handled  somewhat 
delicately,  the  author  attacks  it  from  many  angles.  With  humor  and 
compassion  and  a  candor  that  never  becomes  intimate,  he  tells  of  the 
everyday  life  of  a  monk,  and  always  and  ever  and  over  again  he  tells 
of  the  aim  of  the  Cistercian  Order. 

In  describing  the  foundation  of  a  new  monastery,  he  somewhat  ironic¬ 
ally  remarks,  "Finally  they  were  able  to  settle  down  and  chant  the 
office  and  .  .  .  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  poison  ivy.”  He  pictures 
the  monks  under  the  sunny  arches  of  the  cloister,  repairing  their  shoes 
and  practicing  chant,  and  beating  the  dust  from  blankets.  We  are 
never  to  forget  that  it  is  "from  the  inscrutable  abyss  of  contemplation” 
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that  the  monk  returns  to  the  cloister,  "to  sit  or  walk  silently  under 
those  arches  .  .  .  while  the  fruit  of  his  prayer  expands  in  him  and  works 
through  his  whole  being  like  oil  in  a  woolen  fabric.  .  . 

The  book  leaves  us  with  long  thoughts  about  what  we  have  missed 
in  the  chaotic  world  that  we  have  made  for  ourselves.  "These  are  the 
waters  of  contemplation  which  the  world  does  not  know,”  writes  Frater 
Louis,  "because  it  prefers  the  waters  of  bitterness  and  contradiction. 
These  are  the  waters  of  peace  of  which  Christ  said:  'He  that  shall 
drink  of  the  waters  of  peace  that  I  shall  give  Him,  shall  not  thirst  for¬ 
ever.  But  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  become  in  him  a  fountain 
of  water,  springing  up  into  life  everlasting*.  These  are  the  waters  of 
Siloe,  that  flow  in  silence.” 

Patricia  E.  Holleran,  *50 


Call  It  Treason,  by  George  Howe.  New  York:  The  Viking  Press,  1949. 

343  pages. 

Call  It  Treason  is  the  much  discussed  novel  that  won  the  Christo¬ 
phers’  award.  Far  from  being  a  religious  novel,  it  is  a  war  story,  a  story 
of  a  new  phase  of  espionage  activity,  based  on  an  actual  episode  in  Army 
Intelligence  work. 

This  is  the  story  of  German  prisoners-of-war  who  volunteered  for 
service  behind  their  own  lines  as  spies  for  the  American  army.  Primarily 
it  is  the  story  of  "Happy”,  the  son  of  a  German  doctor,  a  medical  corpo¬ 
ral  in  the  Luftwaffe.  The  Nazis  had  destroyed  his  father’s  practice  and 
he  wanted  to  retaliate.  After  special  training  by  American  Intelligence 
officers,  he  is  parachuted  into  Germany,  with  orders  to  find  the  location 
of  two  "missing”  German  divisions. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  mission  the  reader  follows  his  path  with 
ever  mounting  excitement.  The  main  interest  in  the  book  centers  about 
the  inner  conflict  that  causes  the  hero  to  suffer  acutely.  He  is  now  sepa¬ 
rated  from  his  own  people.  He  no  longer  shares  their  hopes  of  a  German 
victory,  their  fear  of  defeat.  In  the  interval  spent  with  the  Americans, 
he  has  been  won  over  to  the  democratic  point  of  view.  He  is  caught 
in  the  middle  between  two  conflicting  ideologies.  The  suspense  mounts 
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gradually  but  steadily,  reaching  a  climax  when  "Happy’s”  name  is  printed 
in  the  Gestapo’s  "Blacklist”. 

Author  Howe  could  not  tell  "Happy’s”  story  without  telling  of  two 
other  volunteers  as  well — "Tiger,”  a  greedy  Communist,  and  "Paluka,” 
a  well-meaning  Ukranian  who  lived  only  for  adventure.  All  three  men 
had  different  missions  in  Germany.  All  three  had  different  motives  for 
undertaking  their  missions,  "riches,  risk,  and  faith”.  In  the  unfolding 
of  their  characters,  Howe  tries  to  justify  a  man’s  betrayal  of  his  own 
country,  but  does  not  quite  succeed. 

The  author  served  with  the  OSS  section  of  Army  Intelligence  during  the 
war.  His  work,  therefore,  is  accurate  and  convincing  when  he  speaks 
of  the  training  of  agents  and  the  details  of  the  missions.  But  in  his 
analysis  of  character,  his  conception  of  human  problems,  he  fails  con¬ 
siderably.  He  tries  to  justify  the  actions  of  these  men,  but  he  is  not 
able  to  understand  why  or  how  a  man  could  send  bombers  against  his 
own  cities,  or  become  an  enemy  agent  among  his  own  people.  The  book 
lacks  the  depth  of  a  work  whose  author  understands  human  nature  and 
human  problems.  It  is  an  exciting  adventure  story,  an  accurate  picture 
of  Germany  and  the  German  people  just  before  V-E  day,  and  probably 
one  of  the  year’s  best  "suspense  stories”.  Unfortunately,  it  is  nothing 
more. 

Nora  T.  Horgan,  ’50 


The  Plum  Tree,  by  Mary  Ellen  Chase.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 

Company,  1949.  98  pages. 

Emma  Davis  had  searched  unsuccessfully  The  Complete  Shakespeare  on 
dozens  of  occasions  to  find  the  lines  that  had  prompted  a  dying  young 
patient  to  quote  them  one  quiet  spring  night  when  the  rain  was  falling 
softly  on  "new  half -opened  leaves,  bringing  dandelions  to  quick  life.” 

We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

Yet,  if  she  had  spent  any  time  listening  to  the  plum  tree  which  at 
that  moment  was  holding  the  sunlight  in  everyone  of  its  fully- blown, 
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frail  white  flowers  on  the  front  lawn  of  the  Home  for  Aged  Women, 
it  would  have  been  whispering  maxims  fraught  with  even  deeper  wis¬ 
dom.  But  she  and  Angelina  Norton  had  been  keeping  the  Home  for 
forty  years  with  only  visual  uplifts  from  the  plum  tree,  despite  its 
magical  power  of  assuming  human  shapes  out  of  the  nostalgic  past  and 
priming  a  hardening  artery  for  a  pleasant  coup  d’etat. 

Mrs.  Rust,  Mrs.  Tiddle,  and  Mrs.  Christianson  surely  would  have 
failed  to  consummate  their  four  o’clock  plans  had  it  not  been  for 
what  that  plum  tree  had  done  to  Emma  Davis.  It  pushed  her  into  a 
party  mood  that  in  turn  pried  three  stubborn  aged  hearts  momentarily 
from  their  ostensibly  disastrous  missions.  The  wedge  was  a  tea  party. 
I  think  that  the  psychological  effect  fell  heaviest  on  Emma  Davis. 
The  nurse  became  the  patient.  And  if  she  is  the  patient,  so  is  the  reader. 
We  see  into  every  motive  of  her  warm,  open,  professional  heart,  always 
remembering,  never  forgetting.  Sigrid  Christianson’s  reflection  that 
kindness  would  die  a  natural  death  if  justice  were  established  on  this 
earth,  would  ring  the  knell  for  Emma  Davises,  because  sacrifice  and 
circumstantial  manipulation  are  sometimes  necessities. 

Mary  Ellen  Chase  treated  me  as  one  of  the  "aging”  while  I  was  read¬ 
ing  the  book.  I  had  the  feeling  that  she  was  really  Emma  Davis,  keeping 
me  away  from  my  Number  14  Vine  Street,  my  kitchen  knife,  and  my 
long  black  box.  She  was  kind  to  me  in  her  gay,  easy,  tactful  way. 
But  please  read  about  the  plum  tree  before  it  is  too  late.  Because  four 
o’clock  is  the  time,  and  we  must  be  ready. 

Sylvia  C.  Campbell,  *50 


Makers  of  the  Modern  Mind ,  by  Thomas  P.  Neill,  Ph.D.  Milwaukee: 

The  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  1949.  383  pages. 

According  to  Mr.  Neill,  the  modern  mind  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  speculations  of  eleven  men.  These  eleven  men  lived  between  the 
sixteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  and  represented  nearly  every  strata  of 
society.  Their  names  are  familiar  to  most  of  us:  Luther,  Calvin,  Des¬ 
cartes,  Locke,  Newton,  Rousseau,  Kant,  Bentham,  Darwin,  Marx,  and 
Freud.  To  each  of  these  philosophers  the  author  devotes  one  chapter,  and 
in  it  he  describes  the  historical  background,  life,  teachings,  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  thinker. 
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The  introduction  compares  the  state  of  the  modern  mind  to  the 
plight  of  the  seven  men  and  the  elephant.  Six  of  the  men  in  the  jungle 
touch  the  elephant  at  a  different  spot  and  conclude  accordingly  that 
it  is  a  spear,  a  fan,  a  rope,  or  something  just  as  far  removed  from 
reality.  The  seventh  man  stands  back  at  a  distance  and  recognizes  the 
elephant,  but  can  determine  nothing  exact  about  the  animal.  "Closer 
inspection  of  the  contemporary  mind  reveals  how  men  today  are  faced 
with  the  dilemma  of  the  seven  men  reflecting  on  the  elephant:  of  giv¬ 
ing  up  specialization  to  preserve  sanity,  or  giving  up  a  rounded  knowledge 
of  things  human  to  learn  ever  more  about  smaller  areas  of  knowledge.,, 

This  dilemma  has  not  sprung  up  within  the  last  decade  but  has 
developed  just  as  slowly  and  steadily  as  the  modern  mind.  Thus,  the 
men  selected  for  study  in  this  book  were  chosen  "...  not  for  the  in¬ 
trinsic  worth  of  their  thought  but  for  their  importance  in  making 
the  Western  mind  what  it  is  today.”  These  men  were  influential,  not 
because  their  philosophies  were  perfect,  but  because  their  analysis  of  their 
contemporaries  was  so  keen  that  they  could  offer  to  them  exactly  what 
they  desired  and  thus  be  assured  of  some  degree  of  immortality  in  the 
generations  that  followed. 

Makers  of  the  Modern  Mind  provides  an  excellent  supplement  for 
philosophy,  history,  and  even  religion  courses.  The  fresh  approach  of 
the  author  to  his  subject,  his  own  sound  and  logical  thinking,  and  his 
clear,  effortless  style  make  the  book  not  only  informative  but  pleasurable 
reading. 

Amy  M.  Hoey,  *51 
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“WE  KEEP  THE  STORMS  OUT” 

BENJAMIN  P.  WILD 

Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Work 
Repairing  a  Specialty 

142  Cherry  Street  Cambridge,  Mass. 

TRObridge  6-6751 


With  Every  Good  Wish  for  Success 
to  Our  Many  Friends  at  Emmanuel 


WHITING  MILK  COMPANY 


Quality  for  Over  a  Century 


Emmanuel’s  Friends:  Please  patronize 


A  PROMINENT  SPOT  ON 
MAIN  STREET 


Within  the  past  year  A&P  has  been  mentioned  as  part 
of  the  story  or  dialogue  in  at  least  47  popular  books  of 
fact  and  fiction. 

Well,  that’s  perfectly  natural,  because  we  provide  6,- 
000,000  American  families  with  good  food  at  low  cost. 

Wherever  plain  people  live,  the  A&P  is  an  important 
part  of  their  lives.  Years  ago  it  was  the  familiar  red- 
fronted  grocery  store.  Today  the  super  market,  carrying 
over  two  thousand  different  items,  is  as  much  a  part  of 
the  American  scene  as  the  town  hall  or  Main  Street  or  the 
village  green. 

No  wonder  so  many  chroniclers  of  American  life  put 
the  A&P  into  their  narratives! 

We’re  flattered  to  turn  up  in  47  books.  But  we  know — 
and  we  think  you  know,  too — that  institutions  like  the 
A&P  are  built  on  generations  of  hard  work  and  public 
service. 

If  we’re  a  fixture  in  American  life,  it’s  because  the 
men  and  women  of  A&P  have  worked  constantly  for  over 
86  years  to  do  the  nation’s  most  efficient  job  of  food 
distribution. 


A&P  FOOD  STORES 


Emmanuel’s  Friends:  Please  patronize 


Matthew  F.  Sheehan 

ACADEMY  OF 

Company 

New  England’s  Leading 
Church  Goods  and 
Catholic  Books 

22  Chauncy  St.,  Boston 

NOTRE  DAME 

ROXBURY,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Boarding  and  Day  School 

High  School  and  Elementary  Depart* 
ments  Affiliated  With  Catholic 
University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ACADEMY  OF 

Compliments  of 

NOTRE  DAME 

TYNGSBORO,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Emmanuel  League 

Boarding  and  Day  School 

High  School  and  Elementary  Depart* 
ments  Affiliated  With  Catholic 
University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ACADEMY  OF 

Compliments 

NOTRE  DAME 

of  the 

Alumnae  Association 

Comer  of  Granby  Street  and 

Bay  State  Road 

of 

BOSTON 

Emmanuel  College 

h 

MASSACHUSETTS 

High  School  Classes 

Emmanuel’s  Friends:  Please  patronize 


BENZIGER 

BROTHERS 

Inc. 

CHURCH  GOODS 

106  Chauncy  Street 
LIBerty  1150 


Telephone  Liberty  8587 

Frank  A. 
Gendreau 

47  Winter  Street 
Room  605-6 
BOSTON 

Expert 

Watch,  Clock  and  Jewelry 
Repairing 

Diamonds  -  Watches  -  Jewelry 


DAWSON  &  HICKEY 

BEEF  -  LAMB  -  VEAL  -  POULTRY 

14  New  Faneuil  Hall  Market 

BOSTON  9,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Tel.  CAPitol  1637 

1636 


Emmanuel’s  Friends:  Please  patronize 


■ 

• 

Compliments  of  the 

SENIOR  CLASS 

President.  .  .  . 

Vice-President 

Secretary.  .  .  . 

Treasurer .  .  .  . 

Parliamentarian . Alice  Bowler 

Mb  ami  (arpet(Teanma  (o. 

A  fORIMES  ^fiX^lANRIflAN  V^INCORPCWlArtD^  V-^ 

Rugg  Road,  Allston,  Mass. 

"Yew  England's  Largest  and  Finest ” 
STadiuni  2-4200 


E.  F.  MAHADY  COMPANY 

Serving  All  New  England 

Patient  Supplies,  Sickroom  Equipment,  Hearing  Aids,  Orthopedic 
Supplies.  Rental  of  Wheelchairs,  Hospital  Beds,  etc. 

851-859  Boylston  Street  Boston  16,  Massachusetts 

KEnmore  6-7100 


Emmanuel’s  Friends:  Please  patronize 


Foster  Electric  Co. 

368  Congress  Street 

BOSTON 

Visit  the  Perfumery  Department  at  Our 

122  BROOKLINE  AVENUE  STORE 

A  Few  Minutes’  Walk  from  Emmanuel 

S.S.'PlEREE  CS 

John  Lynch  Drug  Co. 

2406  Massachusetts  Ave. 

NORTH  CAMBRIDGE 

Thomas  P.  Mee  Co. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL 

Fruit  and  Produce 

Stalls  47-49  Faneuil  Hall  Market 
and  Cellar  No.  9 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CAPitol  0284-0285 

General 

COMPLIMENTS 

Ice  Cream 

of  the 

Corporation 

Mansion  House  Division 

183  Cambridge  Street 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Emmanuel’s  Friends:  Please  patronize 


Excellent  Facilities  for  banquets , 

Dances  and  Fraternal  Events 

SHERATON  HOTELS 

in  BOSTON 

The  COPLEY  PLAZA 

The  SHERATON 

LLOYD  B.  CARSWELL 

HOWARD  R.  WILEY 

General  Manager 

General  Manager 

Good  Food  for 

DON’T  VISIT  US 

Good  Health 

Unless  You  Want  Good  Yarn 

Mary  Hartigan’s 

Route  1  Dedham,  Mass. 

The  Yarn  Shop 

89  MASS.  AVE. 

KEnmore  6-4659 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

Compliments  of 

Ward  Baking  Company 

140  Albany  Street 

Watertown  Savings 

Cambridge  39,  Massachusetts 

Bank 

Emmanuel’s  Friends:  Please  patronize 
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